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Retardation and deviation would not attract much interest nmply ae 
abnormal conditions. It is their euratioe treatment — (he processes through 
which the abnormal may be made to develop into the normal — that inspires 
the present efforts of educator, psychologisi, and physician. 

The Science which treats of the restoration of the retardate and the 
deviate to normality has been in want of a name. 

The Psychological Cllnio proposes for this science the name ORTHO- 
GEN IC8» and will employ this term to define the JoumaTs scope and object. 

While Orthogenics concerns itself primarily with the' causes and treat- 
ment of retardation and deviation, it is by definition the science of normal 
development, and comprehends within its scope all the conditions which 
facilitate, conserve, or obstruct the normal development of mind and body. 
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THE VITALITY OF TEACHING.^ 

By W. Franklin Jones, Ph.D., 

Head of Department of Edttcaiionf University of South Dakota, 

VermiUian, 5. D. 

A few years ago I asked three of my critic teachers to select 
from a senior class of seventynsix teachers the best twenty-five teach- 
ers and the poorest twenty-five. Then out of each twenty-five so 
selected, I asked them to select the best ten and the poorest ten. 
When these lists were in hand, I asked my critic teachers to make a 
study of these fifty selected teachers and to report, after due study 
of each teacher, on the following questions: 

1. Is discipline an evident problem, and is this end secured 
through tight rein or through interest? 

2. Do the students work, and is the work imposed or does it 
seem to suit the child's own impulses? 

3. What direct memory work is done, and is the memory end 
reached through formal drill or through use? 

4. Is the subject matter organized and handled from the adult 
point of view or from the child's point of view? 

5. Does the teacher seem to spend the class hour with subject 
matter or with students? 

6. Is the subject matter handled as book records or as 
experience? 

When each critic teacher had submitted her report for each 
of the teachers (grade teachers), I undertook to compile the reports 
for the purpose of discovering whether or not I could find any funda- 
mental conceptions or laws on which the decisions could be directly 
or indirectly based. I found two, and only two, such laws; and 
neither of these was a conscious guide in the judgment of any of 
the critic teachers. These two laws may be stated as follows: 

I. The highest success is found in those teachers who work 
from the child's standpoint; and the poorest success comes from 
teachers who work from the logical or adult standpoint. 



'Read at meeting of Head* of Department of Education of the Middle Xorthweat, held 
at Lincoln. Nebraeka. Deo. 1»-21. 1912. 
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II. The i>Qor^*.tbe teaching the more the work is imposed; 

and the b<;tteft/£he teaching the more the work seems to satisfy the 

cl)il<i'8L i^wii: impulses. 

\ •:\Now I am ofifering this to you as mere human opinion, even . 
*ilbbugh it is the combined opinion of three skilled critic teachers. 

I have been stud3ring and analyzing these data for three years, and 

I have arrived at a number of conclusions which I am now ready 

to offer you: 

1. The nearer we come to a science of teaching; the more and 
more clear it becomes that the child has a manifold of feeling, 
impulse, instinct, that constitutes the real moving power in all 
education. 

2. We have been spending most of our time in studying and 
organizing subject matter so that the child can 'Hake it in;" and 
our technical speech is to-day full of such betra3ring terms as ''grasp- 
ing," "comprehending," "absorbing," "inculcating," "implanting," 
"giving," etc. Our view of the educational field has been largely 
from the standpoint of what we have to give. Thus we have paid 
much attention to subject matter, and we have looked upon subject 
matter as a kind of social inheritance that the child is to receive, 
willingly or unwillingly. 

But as we come nearer to a science of education we find the 
child bristling with little impelling forces that work in their own 
way, and we now come to admit that these impelling forces refuse 
to hold our social inheritance sacred. Our subject matter, our 
course of study, which represents a selection seemingly of the most 
valuable experiences of the race, from the adult point of view, is 
not taken seriously by the child; and while we o£fer it to him as 
a carefully arranged logical whole, he breaks it as a mere plaything 
and takes to himself only the little attractive particles here and 
there that meet his favor. This suggests what I am ready to call 
the Teaching Comedy: here stands the teacher anxious to give 
to every child the richest gift that can be bequeathed to any human 
being, namely, the most valuable experiences of the race, and no 
child is willing to become so wealthy! 

3. I believe it is time that we had grown a bit ashamed of the 
Herbartian word "interest," since it is a word hardly dynamic 
enough to express our teaching prowess to-day. We have found 
a new term that is a Uttle more powerful than the word "interest," 
meaning indeed that we propose to control interest; and this new 
word, big with educational promise, is our word, motivation. Told 
briefly, the big word in education to-day is motivation. 

Now our new word indicates that interest is no longer a final 
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VITALITY OF TEACHING. 3 

term, but that we have found the mass of rootlets that nourish and 
grow and determme interest; and the big problem of education 
to-day is (1) the identification and naming of each of these determi- 
nants of interest, and (2) the development of a technique of handling 
these determinants so that we can lead interest where we will. Here 
is the most vital process in all schoolcraft, for the reason that only 
through it can we touch the life of the student; and motivation 
must not be looked upon as a mere process of winning the student, 
as I fear some have already conceived it, but as our means of calling 
out initiative, personality, self-expression. Motivation means lay- 
ing hands on the deep-seated springs of action, to the end of con- 
trolling conduct. 

What are the DeUrminarUs of IrUerestt 

We have known for some years that the squirrel is interested 
in the nut but not in the earthworm. We have known that the 
robin is interested in the earthworm but not in the nut that reveals 
the squirrel. We have observed that the cat is interested in the 
mouse, the rat-dog in the rat, and the Irish setter in the prairie- 
fowl; but we never happened to seize and make use of the fact 
that all these interests are racial and ultimately inherited. 

We have known that one squirrel lives essentially as every 
other squirrel lives; that the interests of one squirrel are the inter- 
ests of the squirrel race. We have known that cats kill mice, and 
we have reared cats with the definite expectation that each new 
brood, and each cat in the brood, would be interested in mice; and 
yet we did not call in the educator and tell him that the vital thing 
on which we built our expectation was instinct. 

Now if you will take away the mouse-killing instinct of the 
cat, you will at the same time have destroyed the cat's interest in 
mice. If you will take away the rat-ldlling instinct of the rat-dog, 
you will no longer have a rat-dog, for the dog's interest in rats will 
be gone. Therefore, 

4. If we could take away all impulse (this ultimately means 
all instinct) from any creature, that creature could have no use 
for anything, hence could be interested in nothing. Interest is 
simply the feeling of usefulness of objects; and since no creature 
can have any use for any object imless that object promises to satisfy 
an impulse, an instinct, we are face to face with the fact that the 
ultimate determinants of interest are the impelling forces which we 
call instincts. 

The interests of the twentieth century squirrel are essentially 
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4 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

the interests of the squirrels of all history. The interests of the 
twentieth century cat are essentially the historic cat interests; and 
the interests of the twentieth century man are essentially and funda- 
mentally the interests of historic man. Were it not so, then we 
should need no history, no literature, etc., since nothing is eternal in 
the doings of men. But the fact is, the essentials of my life are the 
essentials of yours; indeed they are the essentials of all human life, 
and so the great problems of history, the great human interests, 
never die; and history is a living study. The eternal things of life 
do not die with the individual, but pass on to the next generation; 
and the vitality of the race is revealed to us in the racial habits, the 
inherited tendencies, the instincU, 

Now, subject matter comes and goes; it is ever changmg, and 
we cannot predict it. I do not pretend to know what will be the 
course of study of the elementary school in the next century. But 
the child who is to react upon that subject matter I can predict, 
for with all his manifold of feeling, impulse, instinct, attitude, he 
will certainly reveal his race when he comes to act. I can tell more 
or less definitely what any given squirrel will do, because I know 
the squirrel race, — ^its impulses, instincts, attitudes. I can predict 
more or less definitely what any given cat will do, because I know 
its racial impulses. So, too, we can know a child and predict his 
response if we know the stock of impulses that constitute his real 
racial inheritance. 

5. The most vital need, and the most enduring thing, in all 
education is a working knowledge of the human impulses, human 
instincts (all impulse is instinct at root); for they are the eternal 
determinants of human interests; and when we have learned these 
racial impulses and have developed a technique of handling them, 
we shall have solved the biggest problem that has ever confronted 
the educator; namely, the problem of controlling human interests. 

We already know and have named many of these human im- 
pulses; and we seem to know that there are more of them yet to 
be known. There is the ownership impulse, the curiosity impulse, 
the impulses of expression, experimentation, construction, explora- 
tion, play, communication, rivalry, manipulation, imitation, secre- 
tiveness, anger, fear, pride, affection, sex, sympathy, sociability, 
jealousy, envy, pugnacity, emulation, physical activity, mental 
activity, independence, reverence, shyness, collecting, hunting, 
hunger and thirst, cleanliness, and modesty. 

The lines of demarkation among these impulses are not well 
drawn. There is more or less overlapping, and there are apparently 
gaps here and there. But our study is young, and our first great 
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problem, I may repeat, is the identification and naming of all of 
the racial impulses. 

Now some of you may be about to say that this is a problem 
for the "pure psychologist"; but my reply is, the pure psychologist 
(whatever this may mean) has no problems. If he belongs to the 
human race, his neutral mechanism, brain and all, has been fashioned 
to suit the very impulses which we are seeking; namely, the impulses 
that are common to us all and which make him and all pf us human. 
I may briefly say in passing that anything bids for interest and 
attention just in the degree that it promises to satisfy impulse; 
and this is the meaning of what we call "need". Just in the degree 
that anything does satisfy impulse, it is useful; and so our "cul- 
turists," our "useless education" brethren, are about to disappear 
along with the old notions of use and interest. 

The second part of our great problem is the development of 
a technique of handling the human impulses, to the end of con- 
trolling the human interests. We are hardly to assume to change 
the hmnan impulses. We have heard much in recent years about 
"killing oflE" and "starving out" the "bad instinct"; but the fact 
is, my brethren, we have no bad instincts. Had there been any 
bad instincts, their defeat would have eliminated them ages ago. 
All our racial impulses are valuable as springs to action. They 
represent activities that have provto so thoroughly valuable that 
our forefathers have repeated them consistently through the years 
until they have become reflex to the nth power. Every instinct 
is good at root, and we have none to spare; and the very attempt 
to kill some of them is what I may call the Teaching Tragedy. 
Because the ownership impulse impels the child to steal, is no sen- 
sible argument for killing off the ownership impulse. We need only 
to control the impulse by guiding it on to a better end. Because 
the impulse of fear impels the child to lie, is no sensible argument 
for killing off the impulse of fear. Now we have no impulses 
but may go out toward undesirable ends, hence the need of con- 
trolling them; but there is no one of them but may be made 
to go out toward good ends; that is, toward ends that are good 
for the race; and this is the ultimate test of all morality. These 
racial impulses represent modes of reaction that have been extremely 
good for the race, so good, indeed, that they have become the 
eternal life of the race. Here then is part two of our great prob- 
lem; namely, the development of a technique of handling the 
impulses so that they may be guided by experience. 

6. We get our driving force out of the racial impulses, the 
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6 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

strength of our fathers raised to the nth power; but we want this 
accumulated energy guided by twentieth century intelligence. The 
modem world must guide the accumulated energy of the ages. Such 
is the groimd of progress; and let no man say that we should destroy 
any of the forces, any of the impulse that has accumulated through 
all the years of man's history. 

Now we have a name for this process of directing impulse away 
from an impure end and toward a pure end. We have called it 
svUimatian. This name, which was first applied to the effort to 
direct the sex impulse to pure ends, is now to stand for the process 
of directing any and all impulse to moral ends. We may therefore 
restate part two of our great educational problem, and say it is 
the development of a technique of sublimation. 

One does not have to go far in the study of the sublimating 
process in education before one may discover that this process has 
already been carried quite far in teaching; but it has been carried 
on accidentally and non-consciously. Now we are to make it an 
overt, conscious, and purposive tool in education. Our schools have 
been utilizing the constructive impulse, the play impulse, the manipu- 
lating impulse, and so on, it is true; but now we are utilize these 
impulses as the only vital means of realizing our educational aims. 
In no other way can we touch the life of an individual; and so 
this linking together of subject matter and impulse, of experience 
and the pathways of racial expression, of knowing and the deep 
seated tendencies of doing, is in reality the vitality of teaching. 

Now I have given thought to the application of the subli- 
mating process to some of the problems of the teacher; and for the 
purpose of illustration here I have chosen to apply it to the hardest 
problem that I have ever discovered in education; namely, the 
problem of developing the moral wiU. 

A moral will, as I see it, may be briefly defined as the will to 
serve the good of the race. When an individual is confronted with 
two or more possible lines of conduct, and he chooses any given one 
because he believes it will be best for all men, that will is moral. 
To develop such a wiU, I may repeat, is the hardest problem I know 
in education. The fact is, we are making men tremendously intellec- 
tual in nearly every field of human knowledge to-day; but I have not 
foimd an educator who is satisfied with our handling of the moral 
problem. We know how to sharpen a man's wits, and we are sure 
that we can train men up to do almost anything except one thing, 
and that is the right thing, the moral thing. It is still altogether too 
easy for a man to seek his own selfish ends in the world, to the injury 
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of society. Now the trouble with our moral teaching is, it does not 
reach the real life of the individual; and if morality is ever to be 
anything more than skin deep, if it is ever to be a genuine, vital, 
living morality, it must lay hold of the deep-seated springs to action, 
the racial impulses. But here arises a problem within a problem. 
Every impulse is self-centered, self-satisfying, that is, selfish. How, 
then, can impulse ever be made to reaUze ends that are good for 
others? Exactly this is the point at which our moral teaching has 
always broken down. We have assumed that morality demands that 
the individual must deny self and give his life to the service of his 
fellow men. Were this the actual meaning of morality, then we 
could have no moral wiU, since we have no self-annihilating impulse. 
Indeed if we could succeed in locating a man's moral center of gravity 
anywhere outside of himself, he would become at once an unstable 
moral creature, fit only for the insane asylum. But the fact is, 
morality does not call for self-abnegation, but for community of 
interests. Briefly and plainly told, the problem of developing the 
moral will is the problem of enabling the individual to see clearly 
that only that which is good for everyone is ultimately good for him; 
that there is in reality no conflict between the highest personal 
interests and the interests of the race. The moral center of gravity 
is therefore within and not without the self; and thus morality is 
self-centered and stable, fixed in the welfare of the individual self. 
This puts every impulse at the service of morality, and we can never 
have a moral will, indeed we can never have any will, without impulse. 
With this orientation toward the moral problem, I see how we 
can handle the problem, and that is, by sublimation; and in order 
that I may make my meaning clear, I will apply the process to that 
point in school education where moral training has the feeblest hold; 
namely, the primary school. May I say in passing that childhood 
should be a busy time for sublimation, and that with a morality 
based on community of interests and not on self-abnegation, we can 
lay in the primary school a moral foundation that may astonish not 
only the modem Rousseau but the modem optimist. 

The Svblimaiion Technique as Developed for the Play Impulse. 

A teacher has planned to use a game, say the bean bag game, 
ostensibly for a niunber drill, but primarily as a tool for developing 
moral will. Here then we have the play impulse, a strong impulse 
in childhood, called into moral service. Perhaps ten children are to 
compete, thus adding the powerful and dangerous rivalry impulse. 
Now in this game, in this little play world, the serious business, as 
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the child probably sees it, is winning the game. Under the strong 
impulse to win (rivahy, in the main), when the competition is at 
white heat, it is easy for children to stoop to cheating in order to 
win. But the teacher's purpose is to develop the moral will, and 
that means here, the will to play fairly. If this end is to be realized 
each child in our little world of players must meet three requirements, 
namely, (1) he must know the bUl of rights, the rules of the game; 
(2) he must feel the need of these rules as the guarantee of rights, 
of every player's rights; and finally, (3) he must will these rules and 
be ever ready to champion them and stand his ground when the bill 
of rights is trampled upon. Here then is a magnificent opportunity 
to develop moral backbone. Here we may teach the validity of law, 
the respect for law, the love of law, the will for law, that guarantees 
to everyone his rights. 

The teacher introduces the game with the definite purpose of 
stirring up the play impulse just as thoroughly as she can, since she 
will need this impulse in full strength. She draws the concentric 
circles on the floor, then marks off the thrower's line, then toes the 
line and turns to the players and says, "Ready". She throws the 
first bag and every child leans forward to see what she has scored. 
Then she throws the remaining bags, and every child makes the count. 
Now the teacher says, "I like this game because we can all play 
it together; and I can be happier when I know we are all happy." 
Then she inquires, "Do you wish to leave anyone out of the game? 
or can you be happier when each one has a chance to enjoy our new 
game?" (Here the teacher uses her skill in calling into play a new 
impulse, namely, sympathy. It is largely on this impulse that she 
is to base the community of interests). The rules are now reviewed 
and each child is allowed one trial throw to see if he knows how 
to play the game. The teacher then says, "We can't play our game 
(pauses to give the play impulse a chance to react) unless we all play 
according to the rules. What shall we do, then, with anyone who 
breaks a rule?" They vote to rule out anyone who breaks a rule. 
Then comes the trying question addressed to each one in turn: "John, 
what shall we do with you if you break the rules that we must have 
in order to play the game?" Each accepts the penalty for himself 
as fully just. This is a vital step, for nowhere in the world is law safe 
until accepted by the individual as his own law. 

We now have a double motive at work, namely, the will to play, 
and the will to have everyone play in order that all may be happy 
together (impulses of play and sympathy). Other impulses no 
doubt are, and still others will be, at work. The game starts with 
the teacher assured that this double motive may be successfully played 
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against cheating, bad temper, etc. The first player toes the line, 
turns to the class, and according to rule says, ''Ready." This is 
his overt notice to the world that he is ready to begin and is willing 
for the whole world to see that he stands for fair play. He throws, 
makes his count (indeed all make the coimt), and writes the amount 
of his earnings opposite his name in the tabuliun on the board. 

The next player toes the line, forgets to say ''Ready'', and makes 
his first throw. He is quickly called to account by any one, for this 
is a world of law. Then the teacher says, " We are all sorry that James 
broke our rule. What does James wish to do because he broke a 
rule? " James votes to take the penalty in order that the game may 
go on, and he writes a cipher after his name in the tabulum. 

The game continues; and the teacher allows the competitive 
(rivalry) impulse to come in and, in time, grow to white heat, while 
all the time she is cautiously playing the impulses of play and sym- 
pathy in the foreground. She commends the manly play (appeal 
to pride impulse), appomts a jury of manly players to settle close 
decisions (pride, construction, independence, etc.), allows the players 
to feel that they are nmning the game (independence), yet all the 
time she is watching for opportunities to drive home the moral values 
by linking them to the impulse of play and sympathy and pride and 
so on. A game can serve no higher purpose than this. Even 
rivalry may be played in trying to outdo in the nobleness of playing 
fairly. The moral values are reached just in the degree that the 
master hand of the teacher quietly builds up a little world spirit that 
loves and wills nothing less than equal rights and fair play. 

I would that all men were trained in such a moral world, a world 
that knows keen competition and yet wills the square deal. The 
spirit of such a world is sorely needed to-day, for it can cure fraud 
and graft and greed, can cure all inunorality indeed, and thus it solves 
our needy problem of moral teaching. 

Such is the possible prowess of Schoolcraft; such is the vitaUty 
of teaching. A teacher calls into service a little handful of childish 
, impulses, and manipulates them by combining or opposing them in 
such ways as to avoid impure ends and realize such pure ends as moral 
will. Gradually the child may be weaned away from ends purely 
selfish, and he comes to love and will ends that make a better world 
for all of us to live in. This is the essence of sublimation. 

By way of brief summary, I may restate (1) that the biggest 
word in education to-day, rightly imderstood, is motivation; (2) 
that the most vital element in motivation is the manipulation and 
control of the student's impulses to the end of calling out the deep- 
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est personality fully expressed in a moral will; and (3) that the most 
vital problem in education to-day is (a) the identification and naming 
of each and every one of our race-making impulses, and (6) the 
development of a technique of handling these impulses in order that 
we may control hiunan interests in accordance with our most advanced 
ideals. 
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ELIMINATION FROM A DIFFERENT ANGLE. 

By G. W. Gayler, 
Superintendent of Schools^ Canton, lU. 

During the last few years many statistical studies of elimination 
have been made, all pointing to the fact that a very large percentage 
of the pupils who enter school drop out before finishing the eight 
elementary grades, and a still larger percentage never finish the high 
school. In this discussion we have heard little concerning specific 
and helpful plans to hold children in school. The plans ^ven below 
were developed in part at several different places but they have 
been more fully matured and carried out in Canton than in any of 
the other towns. 

Large Percentage of Gain in Upper Grades. 

The following table gives the enrolment of our schools by grades 
for the month of September for each of the three school years, 1910, 
1911, 1912: 

Grades 1910 1911 1912 

Rrst 303 328 346 

Second 266 257 267 

Third 281 272 260 

Fourth 234 309 286 

Fifth 223 207 261 

Sixth 165 201 209 

Seventh 120 163 165 

Eighth 107 120 159 

High School 203 265 283 

Shepley 23 (counted above) 

Total 1924 2112 2236 

This table shows that there has been a gain in the last two years 
in almost every grade, but that the big gains have been made in the 
upper grades of the elementary school and in the high school. The 
average percentage of gain for the whole system during these years 
has been 16 per cent. The gain in the first six grades has been only 
10 per cent, while the gain in the last six grades has been 47.4 per cent. 
This shows that the high percentage of gain has been in the seventh.^T^ 
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12 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

and eighth grades and in the high school where a very large majority 
of the children are over fourteen years of age. 

In two years the gain in the high school has been 39.5 per 
cent. In the same time the eighth grade has increased 48.6 per 
cent, the seventh grade 37.5 per cent, and the sixth grade 26.6 per 
cent. The figures indicate that boys and girls above the legal age 
when they could drop out, are remaining in school, and that a greater 
effort than ever before is being made to have all the children of all 
the people get the maximum benefit of the schools. This does not 
mean that the problem has been solved, but it does mean that earnest 
efforts are being put forth and that these efforts are in a degree bear- 
ing fruit. We feel that the means used to hold children in school 
have been helpful but that only a start has been made along this 
line, and that this work should be given a great deal more attention ' 
than it has received in the past. 

How did this come abovit 

How did this gain come about? In the first place a study of 
school conditions, statistical in its nature, was made and discussed 
in principals' and teachers' meetings. This study brought before 
the teaching group, as nothing else could, the actual condition with 
regard to elimination, — ^the problem to be solved. For years many 
of us have been contented to teach the children who come to school 
without much thought about the ones who did not come — ^the ones 
who had dropped by the wayside. For years many have not seen 
the problem of the eliminated child in its seriousness. When the 
whole matter was brought before them, the teachers as a body 
enlisted in the fight to save boys and girls for the upper grades and 
the high school. The missionary spirit of the teachers of the schools 
and the personal effort as a result of that spirit has had much to 
do with results. 

Eliminaiion due to Failure in Work. 

Our investigation showed that a very large percentage of those 
who dropped out of school were of the class who failed in work. 
The overgrown boys and girls when held back will be eliminated 
sooner or later. One of the problems is to prevent failures whenever 
possible. Attempts at prevention, to be effective, must commence 
the first month of the school year. Within the first two months 
the teacher should know rather definitely who can carry the work 
of the grade without extra effort, and who can not do so without 
some personal attention. In questionable cases it has been the 
plan to give all children the chance to go on and in all cases to give , 
individual help whenever it was possible to do so. Digitized by vri^^OglC 
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Change of Spirit of School. 

Here is where the spirit of the school counts. Formerly in 
many schools it was considered that a teacher did not do her work 
well, that her room was not up to standard, unless there were the 
usual number of failures, varying from one-quarter to one-third of 
the class. This has been in a large degree changed, and now we 
have the imderstanding that if more than 15 per cent of a class fail 
there must be something wrong and an investigation must follow. 

Two months before the end of the school year each teacher 
makes out a list of probable failures together with the cause of such 
failures and how each can be prevented. This list is gone over 
with the principal of the buildinqg, or the superintendent of schools, 
and each individual pupil failing in work is discussed, and if pos- 
sible some way is found to help him make the grade. 

Basis of Promotion. 

Instead of making promotions on the amount and quality of 
work done and on this alone, all promotions are made after taking 
into consideration four points, — age of child, heredity and environ- 
ment, ability to do the work, amount and quality of work done. 
After promotions are made, it is the privilege of the superintendent 
to reconsider any case that may come to him and if in his judgment 
it is best for the child to be sent to an advanced grade, this action 
is taken, always however with the definite understanding that he 
assimies all the responsibility for the act. This method of handling 
promotions together with the new spirit of the teaching force has 
greatly reduced the number of failures. In many cases the failures 
have been reduced to one-third of the niunber failing in previous 
years. At the same time the grades of the children and the quality 
of the work done have been raised. 

Acqiiaintance ivith High School. 

A lack of knowledge of what is done in the higher grades and 
in the high school together with a nervousness about the change 
from a small ward building to a central school, larger and more 
complex in its structure, has something to do with elimination. In 
order to give pupils some idea of the building and the work that is 
done, the High School each year entertains all the children in the 
grades above the fifth. This is done on an afternoon of a regular 
school day, and the children of the different rooms are brought to 
the high school building by the regular room teacher. The grades 
are assembled in the High School assembly room, where they listei 
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to a program consisting of music by the High School Orchestra, 
the High School Chorus, and the High School Boys' Quartette. 
Each of the literary societies presents a selection representing the 
work it does. The principal ^ves a talk on the work done in the 
High School, and upon the value of a high school education. One 
of the ward principals also presents the value of remaining in school. 
After a short interesting program of this kind, the children accom- 
panied by their teachers and imder the direction of high school 
pupils, are shown through all the different departments of the school. 
Especial attention is given to the science department, the manual 
training department, the printing department, the domestic science 
room, and the commercial department. In each of these depart- 
ments students are at work illustrating the things done. In this 
way all departments are visited and the children become somewhat 
acquainted with the work offered. Probably for the first time they 
have had the opportunity of going through the building and becom- 
ing familiar with it. Whenever possible these same boys and girls 
with their parents are invited to a basket-ball game at night. The 
high school gymnasium and the high school grounds should be the 
center of school athletic activities so that the children will get the 
habit of coming there. All of this has its effect in holding children 
In school. 

Talks abovi Value of Remaining. 

Before the close of school in the spring each teacher is asked 
to talk to the children concerning the value of remaining in school. 
She encourages the children to talk about the school and gets aU 
the reasons why they can not or will not remain in school. This 
free discussion sometimes brings out criticisms of the school which 
are vital and which should be considered by the teachers. The 
superintendent visits many of the rooms and talks on the same 
subject, explaining and emphasizing the work of the upper grades 
and the high school. These personal talks instruct children and 
parents as to the advantages offered and they also show the value 
of many things not clearly imderstood before. Our experience is 
that our plan is worth all the time and energy it takes and that 
it has a tendency to stop elimination. 

Letters sent to Individtuds. 

During the month of August just before school commences a 
little leaflet entitled "Does It Pay to Attend School?" is mailed to 
every sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupil enrolled the previous 
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year. It is also sent to many high school pupils. This is a direct 
appeal and in many cases there is no doubt that it has accomplished 
good. This leaflet brings home to pupils the value of an education 
in dollars and cents as well as the value of an education from the 
standpoint of an intellectual life. 

In order to convey some idea of the contents of the leaflet, 
I am giving below four short selected paragraphs from it: 

"1. Are you thinking of continuing at work and of staying 
out of school? Do you realize that only the weightiest of reasons 
should cause one to leave school? Never has individual training 
been so important, and sacrifice so wise a course to follow, as to-day. 
Every line of work is calling for men with power to think. C!ondi- 
tions of life make it necessary to choose wisely what you do and 
whom you follow. 

''2. Statistics show that a young person having a high school 
education has many times as many chances for success as the per- 
son without that training. The financial value of an education 
has been estimated in the following way: A day laborer without 
an education earns on an average $1.50 per day for 300 days in 
the year during a period of 40 years. The earnings of his life 
amount to $18,000. One thousand is a fair average for the annual 
earnings of an educated man during a period of 40 years. The 
difference between the $40,000 and the $18,000 or $22,000 repre- 
sents the value in future earning power of the time a boy spends in 
school. According to these figures the value in future earning power 
of a day in school is over $10. 

''3. Again, the young man who has been brought to under- 
stand the writings and views of big men, has a power to enjoy what 
he reads and hears, for he has power to understand. You may feel 
that history has only to do with the past. Not so. It makes it 
possible to understand the present and often suggests plans in deal- 
ing with to-day's problems. Appreciation of other men and their 
successes is very necessary to the understanding of what things 
will succeed to-day. Appreciation means intelligent enjoyment. 

"4. It pays in earning power to remain in school. It pays 
because of the greater power of mind that is developed. It pays 
because of training secured in dealing with organized groups of boys 
and girls. It pays in richness and fullness of life. It pays in 
strength and stability of character. From every point of view it 
pays." 
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Checking up Children. 

After school begins in the fall every child enrolled the previous 
year must be accounted for. If a child can not be found, the fact 
is reported to the oflSce and the truant oflScer is called upon to 
locate him and find out why he is not in school. This method 
checks every child who has attended the public schools. 

In addition to all this our course of study has been undergoing 
a gradual change which makes it seem more practical to these boys 
and girls who see but little in Latin, History, Literature, and Mathe- 
matics, but who see much practical value in Domestic Science, 
Manual Training, Printing, Stenography, Typewriting, and Book- 
keeping. This change of the course has just begun and it is our 
hope to place nearly every subject in the course in a new setting 
so that boys and girls can see that it is worth while to remain to 
master them. 
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WHISTLING AT WORK— A CRIME? 

By Herbert F. Clark, 
Principal Olive Special School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Not long ago the principal of one of the largest schools in a 
neighboring city went into his sloyd room where thirty bo3rs were 
hxisHy at work, and amid the din of saw and hammer his ear 
detected the merry whistle of a happy boy. He tmned to the teacher 
in charge of the room and asked him if he allowed the boys to whistle 
while working. The teacher pondered a moment. "Well," he re- 
plied, ''I hadn't really noticed it. Perhaps I had better tell him to 
stop." "Yes, I would," said the principal, "We can't have them 
whistling in school." So the noise was forthwith stopped, and the 
good old standard was maintained. 

There are extremely interesting principles involved in this epi- 
sode. The head of that school represents in a striking way a certain 
type of educational procedure. He stands for the notion that any 
indication of happiness in school is a crime. The sacred walls of the 
school room must not be polluted with the vile sound of whistling. 
He does not ask himself the questions, — ^What harm was that boy 
doing by giving vent to a wholesome sentiment with his lips while 
busily engaged upon some piece of furniture for his home? What 
particular quality does the sound of whistling possess that dis- 
tinguishes it from the sound of hammer and saw, and makes it a 
fit subject for rebuke? Is it inconsistent? When has it been incon- 
sistent to whistle while at work? Is it disorderly? Then whom does 
it disturb? Why should not all the boys whistle? What harm could 
it do? I know a sloyd room where the bo3rs sing while at work. 
Yes, they all sing if they want to, and why not? Shouldn't heart 
and hand go together in the work of the world? It is absurd to repress 
the finest emotions while the declared aim of education is expression. 
What is the sloyd room but a place for concrete expression? The 
normal boy is a veritable storehouse of potential emotions. Restrict 
their wholesome expression, and they are apt to break out in unwhole- 
some ways. It seems to me that the sloyd room is the place of all 
places where the boy should be encouraged to give the fullest and 
freest expression of the best that is in him. Herein Ues the efficacy 
of manual work as a part of our educational procedure. There are 
imhappy moments enough in the life of the average boy, and if , 
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perchaace he bubbles over with joy in his school work, it isn't a bad 
omen for the kind of work he is doing or the attitude he is taking 
toward it. 

The question naturally arises, — ^How far in sloyd or other 
school work can the spontaneous expression of joy take place without 
interfering with the quality of the school work as a whole? It has 
been demonstrated in the special schools of this city, those schools 
which take care of the truants and 8(xaUed 'incorrigibles,' that 
considerable freedom can be given boys in method and in conduct 
without seriously impeding the progress of their work. Indeed they 
do more work, perhaps not quite so good in quality, but certainly 
done with a more wholesome attitude, than in the regular schools 
from which they come. In the special schools, if a boy feels like 
whistling he whistles, if he feels like singing he sings, if he feels Uke 
boxing he boxes, provided some other boy wiU 'call his bluff'. 

Through it all there is required of him a certain amount of school 
work each day and this work he must do. The result is that the boys 
soon learn to get their work done amid considerable confusion, which 
in itself isn't a bad lesson to learn. * There is hardly any place in real 
life, excepting at funerals, where people walk on tiptoes and one can 
hear the clock tick. T^e notion that we must have absolute quiet 
in order to be able to concentrate our minds, is a relic of a past age. 
Real life is busy and bustling, and fortimate is he who can go about 
his own work and be so absorbed in it that he can whistle a merry 
tune and be heard above the noise of his feUows. That is just what 
the boy in our story was doing, and for that he was rebuked. What 
we teachers need to do is to drop the flimsy mask of false dignity and 
regard the boy as a boy and not as an automaton. We need to 
realize that growth of mind comes through wholesome expression and 
not through repression, and that wide latitude should be given each 
child in the kind of emotion he may express. We need to remember 
that a child cannot really be happy unless he is expressing his happi- 
ness in some emotional form. To inhibit the expression is to destroy 
the emotion in the child, and this is an educational sin. 

Of course it takes a stronger teacher to manage a group of children 
where this wider freedom is given. Any poUceman can control a 
large group of people without disorder, but he cannot arouse their 
interest and lead them into new fields of mental activity. The teacher 
needs a broadening of his educational vision, so that he can discern 
wholesome motives in the conduct of his pupils and so direct them 
that these motives shall be dominant. He needs the power to use 
school facilities as means in dealing with his children. To-day he 
may think best to ignore the regular school program altogether. 
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To-morrow he may reverse its operation, but always he will have the 
happiness and welfare of his group of children at heart. He utilizes 
the emotional tides of his class as well as of the individuals, in order 
that their expression may have in it the spirit of the group and of 
spontaneous endeavor. That whistling boy is a perfect type of joy- 
ous expression, and our educational aim should be to increase his 
kind a thousand-fold. 
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THE PHYSICAL STATUS OF THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 

BRIGHT CHILDREN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 

SYLVANDl, SUMMER SESSION OF 1912. 

By Harrison L. Harlet, 
Assistant in Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. 

After a selection of bright children from the schools of the dis- 
trict in which the University is located had been made by the Social 
Service Department of the Laboratory of Psychology, the children 
reported to the Psychological Clinic for physical and mental tests 
and measurements. The weight, height, head and body dimensions 
were taken at this time, and certain other data were secured, such as 
general physical condition, stigmata, abnormalities, and mental age 
as determined by the Binet tests, all of which were entered upon 
the clinical records of the department. 

The first interesting comparison is that of weight at the time 
of the first examination, made between April 26th and May 24th, 
and weight on July 1st. Of the children examined two did not 
increase in weight; one increased one-half pound (1.08 per cent); 
one, one pound (1.75 per cent); while one lost two and one-half 
pounds (3.51 per cent) and another lost four pounds (8.33 per cent). 
It has not been determined what causes were operative in reducing 
the weight in these two cases and causing it to remain stationary 
in two others. The figures given above will afford a comparison 
in terms of growth of the child's response to his ordinary mode of life 
and schooling and to the life directed by the special class. 

A study was accordingly made of the growth of each pupil 
during the six weeks of the summer session in order to determine 
the effects on the pupil of the school luncheons, rest period, gym- 
nastic work, and especial care exercised at school and in the home 
through the instrumentality of the Social Service Department. To 
ascertain the growth of the pupil, his weight and height were very 
carefully recorded at the opening of the session on July 1st, and again 
at the close of the session on August 8th. A few exceptions occur 
in the case of pupils entering the class after the session had begun. 

Table A is a record of the weight of the children on July 1st 
and August 8th, and shows the gain in pounds of each pupil for the 
six weeks, as well as the per cent gain in weight. A consideration 
of table A brings forward some significant facts. In the first place, i 
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TABLB A. 
BHOVmO GAIN IN WXIOBT DUBINa SKSSION. 



ChUd. 


Weiiditat 

Opexungof 

dummer 

School. 


Weight at 
Close of 
Summer 
Sohool. 


Gain in 

Pounds 

and 

Kilos. 


Percent 
Gain in 

dunng 
Session. 


Per cent Gain 

in Height 
during Session. 


I. Aet.O 


67 lbs.* 
28.85 kg. 


67 lbs. 
26.86 kg. 








Did not report. 


11. A0t.lO 


47 lbs. 
21.32 kg. 


40.6 lbs. 
22.466 kg. 


2.6 lbs. 
1.136 kg. 


6.32 


0.02 


III. Aet.8 


61 lbs. 
23.13 kg. 


63 lbs. 
24.04 kg. 


2 lbs. 
0.91 kg. 


3.92 


0.014 


IV. Aet.8 


67 lbs. 
26.86 kg. 


62 lbs. 
28.12 kg. 


6 lbs. 
2.27 kg. 


8.77 


0.012 


V. Aet.8 


40.6 lbs. 
18.37 kg. 


46 lbs. 
20.41 kg. 


4.6 lbs. 
2.036 kg. 


11.11 


0.006 


VI. Aet.7 


47.6 lbs. 
21.646 kg. 


62 lbs. 
23.60 kg. 


4.6 lbs. 
2.086 kg. 


9.47 




VII. Aet.7 


44 lbs. 
10.96 kg. 


40 lbs. 
22.23 kg. 


6 lbs. 
2.27 kg. 


11.36 


Did not report. 


VIII. Aet.7 


60.6 lbs. 
22.01 kg. 


63 lbs. 
24.04 kg. 


2.6 lbs. 
1.136 kg. 


4.96 


No Gain. 


IX. Aet.8 


68 lbs. 
26.31 kg. 


66 lbs. 
29.48 kg. 


7 lbs. 
3.18 kg. 


12.07 


Gain very slight. 


X. Aet.8 


47.6 lbs. 
21.646 kg. 


61 lbs. 
23.13 kg. 


3.6 lbs. 
1.686 kg. 


7.36 


0.005 


XI. Aet. 10 


76 lbs.* 
34.02 kg. 


77 lbs. 
34.03 kg. 


2 lbs. 
0.91 kg. 


2.66 


No Gain. 



* Weight taken on entering sebool. 



the work of the class was in no way deleterious to the health of the 
pupils; and secondlyi in spite of academic work, confinement indoors, 
and the general tendency of July and August weather to lessen 
weight in children or at least cause it to remain unchanged, an appre- 
ciable gain in weight was registered for every pupil except one, and 
in some cases the gain was remarkably large. Particularly encour- 
aging are those cases in which an increase in stature was also found, 
for in such instances a better bodily growth occurred. 

The average increase in weight for the boys and girls of the class 
was 7 per cent. Table A records in the case of several individuals 
gains in weight ranging from about 7 per cent to about 12 per cent. 
When compared with the average yearly gain for the respective ages 
as recorded in such tables as are available for comparison, as, for 
example, Dr. Hartwell's,^ the per cent gains of table A may seem 
exceedingly large. Several conditions must be borne in mind, how- 
ever. In the first place, growth shows a marked periodicity, and 
it is possible that the conditions of the school favored in certain 



>Sm Tanner, Amy. The ChUd, p. 26. Chieago, 1009. 
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cases the rapid increase in weight for the season under observation. 
Secondly, school children are particularly inclined to show great 
variations owing to the extent to which exercise is indulged in at vari- 
ous seasons. In this case, the period between the closing of the 
public schools and the opening of the special class might have been a 
period of excessive exercise for some of the children and accordingly 
a weight below the average for the child was recorded when the ses- 
sion opened. A gain of 9 or 10 per cent is not imusual. The writer 
has observed a boy who within the past six weeks (to March, 1913) 
has increased from 62.21 to 68 poimds — a gain of 9.3 per cent. 

The quantitative measurement of bodily improvement which 
the forgoing record presents may serve several purposes. The 
first concern of the Laboratory of Psychology was the securing of 
children for its Bright Class. After having determined the fitness 
of a certain child for admission to this class, the social workers of 
the Psychological Clinic must approach the parents of the child and 
convince them of the desirability of allowing him to attend. No 
argument is necessary to convince parents of the intellectual bene- 
fit to their child, but they rightfully question whether this intellectual 
progress will not be made at the expense of physical development, 
and harm thereby result. It is gratifying to the Department of 
Psychology to note that the figures afford a positive and convincing 
answer to the question of parent, teacher, or investigator interested 
in this particular work. Let a study be made at this point of the 
results at the end of the two periods, namely, from the first examina- 
tion to July 1st, and from July 1st to August 8th. 

In the second place, the results of the care bestowed upon the 
pupils in the form of rest, luncheon, and so forth, will interest those 
persons concerned in the socialization of the schools. The school 
luncheon and rest period received during the summer session a 
thorough and typical, if not extended, trial. 

Thirdly, the data given above and more in detail in table B 
possess some anthropometric value, but no research beyond the 
correlation of height and weight to age has been attempted. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the experience of the summer 
school are that where due attention is given to such matters as diet, 
rest, exercise, home surroundings, and physical conditions (teeth, 
eyes, throat, and so forth), the life of the school may foster physical 
improvement and well-being, as it has been made to serve the pur- 
poses of intellectual progress. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Story-telling in School and Home, A Study in Educational JBdhetice, By Emdyn 

Newcomb Partridge and George Everett Partridge, Ph.D. New York: 

Sturgis and Walton Company, 1912. Pp. x+ 323. 

Dr. Partridge is the author of several books on psychology and was formerly 
a lecturer in Clark University. Mrs. Partridge is a professional stoiy-teller for 
the playgroimds and garden cities of Worcester, Mass. She contributes to the 
present book several chapters based on her experiences in the art of stoiy-telling, 
and presents in her own way examples of the types of story most useful for educa- 
tional purposes; while Dr. Partridge has worked out the scientific principles 
involved in story-telling and explains its value from the standpoint of genetic 
psychology. 

Naturally enough the first chapter sketches the history of this oldest of all 
the arts, the best preserved and the most universally beloved, and the second 
chapter deals with the reason why stories have been created by the race. They 
are the outcome of ''an effort to obtain vicarious satisfaction from an unsrielding 
world. . . . The story is eminently practical to the savage," says Dr. 
Partridge, for "it arouses feelings that lead to confident activity in the midst 
of chance." It might be objected that in Moslem countries where story- 
telling has always flourished and where it has reached its most perfect expression 
as a dramatic art, the effect of the story is quite the opposite. Far from inducing 
activity of any sort, it seems to gratify the craving for excitement on the part 
of the listeners, and so to keep them passively dependent upon Fate. 

This objection does not apply to primitive stories, which are the best 
for children. ''These stories arouse deep instincts which our higher culture 
materials cannot reach; and they bring to the surface and help to control forces 
of the unconscious life, which often as fears, dreams, morbid desires and nervous 
manifestations later afflict the child. . . . Humor is socializing and arouses 
feeling and reactions that cannot be reached in any other way. Especially the 
simple, wholesome fun of the savage is good for the child. It makes him sympa- 
thetic and alert, and it has the excellent virtue of never having been written 
for the purpose of being funny." 

In the concluding chapters of Part I the difficult topics of "The Story in 
Moral Education," "The Story and the Child's Religion," and "The Story and 
the Individual," are handled with delicacy and skill. Part II is made up 
of eighteen stories of varying length and widely different types. As is to be 
expected, some are not so good as others, but two or three at least are of the 
highest degree of excellence. The volume closes with a chapter of very he^ful 
"Suggestions for Reading." 
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A MorUes8ori Mother. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. New York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1912. Pp. xiv + 240. 

To an interpretation of what the Montessori idea promisee to American 
mothers, Mrs. Fisher has brought the keen insight and vividly graceful style 
that have made her magazine stories so enjoyable. Returning from a prolonged 
stay in Rome she was immediately set upon and besought by friends, acquaint- 
ances, by strangers even, for an account of what she had seen. "How many 
evenings," says Mrs. Fisher, "have I talked from the appearance of the coffee- 
cups till a very late bedtime, in answer to the demand, 'Now, you've been to 
Rome, youVe seen the Montessori schools. You saw a great deal of Dr. Mon- 
tessori herself and were in close personal relations with her. Tell us all about 
it. Is it really so wonderful? Or is it just a fad? Is it true that the children 
are allowed to do exactly as they please? I shoiild think it woiild spoil them 
beyond endurance. Do they really learn to read and write so young? And 
isn't it very bad for them to stimulate them so unnaturally? And' — this was 
a never-failing cry — 'what is there in it for our children, situated as we are?' " 

"A Montessori Mother" is the answer to all these questions and many 
more that have occurred to our minds. Not the least interesting chapter is 
concerned with the life history of the Countess Montessori. "Her battles with 
prejudices of all sorts," the author observes, "have hardened her intellectual 
muscles and trained her mental eye in the school of absolute moral self-depend- 
ence, that moral self-dependence which is the end and aim of her method of edu- 
cation and which will be, as rapidly as it can be realized, the solvent for many 
of our tragic and apparently insoluble modem problems. . . . . It is hard," 
continues Mrs. Fisher, "for an American of this date to realize the bomb-shell 
it must have been to an Italian family a generation ago when its only daughter 
decided to study medicine. ... It is safe to say that an American family 
would see its only daughter embark on the career of am'mal tamer, steeple-jack, 
or worker in an iron foundry, with less trepidationthan must have shadowed the 
early days of Dr. Montessori's medical studies. One's imagination can paint 
the picture from the fact that she was the first woman to obtain the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the University of Rome, an achievement which was 
probably rendered none the easier by the fact that she was both singularly 
beautiful and singularly ardent." 

After telling of Dr. Montessori's remarkable success in the training of 
feebleminded children and the beginning of her experiment with normal children 
in the first Casa del Bambini, opened in January, 1907, Mrs. Fisher goes on to 
sketch the rapid growth of the movement, showing how educators in Rome are 
divided into partisan and hostile camps and how it has come about that there 
is now "not one primary school ^diich is entirely imder her care, which she author- 
izes in all its detail, which is really a ' Montessori school '." The nearest approach 
to a school under Dr. Montessori's control in Rome is the one in the Franciscan 
nunnery in the Via Giu^ti. "But even here," adds Mrs. Fisher, "it can be 
imagined that the ecclesiastical atmosphere, which in its very essence is composed 
of imquestioning obedience to authority, is not the most congenial one for the 
growth of a system which uses every means possible to do away with dogma of 
any sort and to foster self-dependence and first-hand ideas of things." 
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And finally, in answer to that most touchingly eager cry, — What is there in 
all this for our children, situated as we are? — Mrs. Fisher bids her readers take 
heart. "We can collaborate in our small way/' she says, "with the scientific 
founder of the Montessori Method, and can help her to go on with her system 
(discovered before its completion) by assimilating profoimdly her master-idea, 
and applying it in directions which she has not yet had time finally and carefully 
to explore, such as its application to the dramatic and ssthetic instincts of 
children. Above all we can apply it to ourselves, to our own tense and troubled 
lives. We can absorb some of Dr. Montessori's reverence for vital processes. 
Indeed, possibly nothing coiild more benefit our children than a whole4iearted 
conversion on our part to her great and calm trust in life itself." 

A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Statistics of Popttlatum — A Criticism, 

DbPARTMSNT of Ck>MMERCB AND LaBOR, BuBEAU OF THE CENSUS 

Washington, D. C, January 23, 1913 
To the Editor of The Psychological Clinic: 

In regard to the errors in the New York statistics* alleged to have been derived 
from the Census, — after considerable difficulty I think I have gotten to the root 
of the matter. 

What I could not explain very satisfactorily to my own mind was the state- 
ment that in 1900 there were so few persons of mixed parentage and in 1910 more 
than half a million. The fact is that two different definitions of parentage are 
used. In 1910 the compiler of the table has accredited to any given coimtry, as 
for instance Ireland, only those persons both of whose parents were bom in 
Ireland. In 1900 he has accredited to Ireland 

1. Persons with both parents bom in Ireland. 

2. Persons with one parent bom in Ireland. 

3. Persons with Irish mothers, but with a father of some other 

foreign nationality. 

The two figures are therefore not comparable, and the conclusions which he draws 
as to the tremendous loss in popiilation of Irish parentage are altogether imjus- 
tified. There was some loss between 1900 and 1910, but according to the available 
figures for 1910 it was somewhere about 30,000 persons instead of 165,000 as stated 
in the table. I have run down the persons of Irish parentage so far as the material 
is accessible for the two censuses, and it is given in the following table: 



> See "Age and Progreas in a New York City School" by William E. Grady in Th» Pstcho- 
LOOiCAL CuNic, Vol. vl., no. 8, January 15, 1013. 
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Irish Parentage. 

1910 1900 

1. Both parents bom in Ireland 562,466 595,267 

2. One parent bom in Ireland the other in the 

United States 113,954 97,556 

Total 1 and 2 676,420 692,823 

3. Mother Irish, father of other foreign nationality 32,688 

Total 1, 2 and 3 725,511 

My figures for 1900 and for 1910 are not exactly identical with those of the table. 
The 1910 figures given in the printed table were probably derived from some 
preliminary figures. Why the figures for 1900 should not coirespond I do not 
know, but there is a difference of only about 2000 in the result. I have verified 
the figures which I took from the population volume of 1900. 

These figures for Ireland show that a properly constructed table would prob- 
ably show less change than the figures printed in the Clinic, but I presume that 
they would not in any very high degree alter the main results of the table. I 
think it is rather imfortimate that errors of this kind should creep into the Clinic. 

With kind regards, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Roland P. Falknsr. 

Volunteer Co-operation with Public Schools. 

It is hard for the average citizen to realize that in expenditures alone the 
public schools represent one-third of the transactions of the municipality; that 
of every dollar of taxes he pays, one-third goes to the building of school houses 
and the payment of teachers' salaries. Besides this, the human element in the 
schools is worth more than all the waterworks, gas plants or streets that the 
municipality could buy. Our own children are the raw material which we pour 
into our great educational factories, and our employees and co-workers are the 
product. On the character and efficiency of this product depends the real welfare 
of any city. 

It is a popular fallacy that Americans are interested in education, that the 
voters are concerned about the public schools and give time and money for their 
betterment. When a crisis faces the school system, citizens join in enthusiastic 
support of a faction or more often in destructive criticism, but usually the business 
man takes the schools very much for granted and seldom is aroused to a real 
interest in education. 

"School boards serve without pay. 'Good men,' for the most part, are put 
upon them. Why not leave it there?" 

But individuals here and there are learning that good men without modem 
methods or carefiil scrutiny or progressive ideas may produce poor results in a 
school system as easily as in a bank. 

The need is evident for a volunteer organization, with funds sufficient to 
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secure the services of experts who shall definitely study, day by day, the problems 
of the school in order that the Board of Education may have thorough apprecia- 
tion as well as intelligent criticism. It is only thus that democracy can show its 
power through the schools. 

Such a volunteer organisation serves as a clearing-house of information, as 
a research bureau for facts, and as a mouthpiece for organized public opinion. 
It will woric through and with the constituted authorities in constructive efforts 
and not through random comment. The Public Education Association of Phil- 
adelphia for a full generation has sought to serve this puropse. 

Jambs S. Hiatt, Secretary. 
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A SECOND STUDY OF MENTAL FATIGUE IN RELATION 
TO THE DAILY SCHOOL PROGRAM. 

By W. H. Heck, M.A., 
Professor of EdtuxUion, University of Virginia. 

The author recently published a report^ on an experiment 
•with forty classes, 1163 pupils, in four New York City Schools. The 
present report deals with a similar experiment with sixteen classes, 
contdning 573 pupils, in three Lynchburg, Ya., schools. The impor- 
tant difference between the experiments is the amount of continuous 
work required by the tests. The New York classes were given four 
ten minute tests at four periods of the school day, the Lynchburg 
classes two twenty-five minute tests at two periods. The subject 
matter used was the same in both experiments, but the Lynchburg 
classes took two tests as one.' The reason for this extension of time 
was the supposition that a ten minute spurt might not reveal the 
amount of fatigue present, the pupils working the short test with 
fairly uniform efficiency at four periods of the school day. A con- 
tinuous application for twenty-five minutes could hardly fail to reveal 
most of the fatigue present at the time of starting the test and the 
further possible fatigue from the longer test itself. If the fatigue 
from the test itself were equally present in the morning and in the 
afternoon work, it would be neutralized in the results; but if it were 
greater in the afternoon on accoimt of greater fatigue at the time of 
starting, the difference would be added to the latter. The longer 
test therefore has two possibilities of revealing fatigue and is also a 
better illustration of the time required, though with less continuous 
pressure, for study and recitation hi actual school practice. 



iCompliinfliiUry oopiet ol thii monogrmph will be Mnt on request. The author is preparing 
a Dumograph on the Uteratnre of the subjeot. 

*As the Lynchburg elasses were slower in this kind of work, twenty-five rather than twenty 
minutes were allowed. j 
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The Lynchburg tests were given on February 25 and 27, 1913, 
to the 5A, 6B, 6A, and 6B classes in Biggers School; on February 
26 and 28 to the 5A, 6B, 6A, and 6B classes in Monroe School; on 
March 11 and 13 to the 7B, 7A, 6B, and 6A1 classes in Federal 
School; on March 12 and 14 to the 6A2, 5B1, 5B2, and 5A classes 
in Federal School. The weather was mild, and window ventilation 
was used in addition to the furnace system. The schools had a one- 
session day, with a fifteen minute recess soon after the morning 
tests and a twenty (sometimes fifteen) minute recess before the 
afternoon tests. During the second recess many pupils ate lunch 
at home or school. This recess probably increased the eflSciency in 
the afternoon tests; but as every school has or should have a recess 
near this period of the school day, the conditions of the Lynchburg 
tests were typical, certainly for a one-session school day. The 
departmental system of instruction allowed no uniform program of 
recitations and study periods in the classes tested. The children 
represented for the most part hygienic opportunities at home and 
had been examined by their teachers for eyesight and hearing. All 
the classes included both boys and girls, the total being 292 boys and 
281 girls. The average age was 12.55 years. 

The following description is condensed and adapted from the 
report before mentioned, to which the reader is referred for further 
discussion. The departmental teacher put aside her work for my test 
but remained in the room at my request. I gave detailed directions 
to the class and then with the help of the teacher put on each desk 
a test paper with the blank side up. After the name, etc., had been 
written, the children turned the papers over immediately on signal 
and worked steadily for twenty-five minutes. Great care was taken 
to be exact in starting and stopping. The children thought they were 
being examined for correctness and speed but did not know how much 
time was being allowed and did not rush toward the end. The very 
few children who finished before the time was out looked over part 
of their papers. The spirit of the work was pleasant and earnest, 
and reduced to a minimum the element of boredom, probably the 
greatest influence in decreasing the quantity and quality of work in 
the ordinary routine of the school day. 

The time schedule was so arranged as to test each class in the 
morning and in the afternoon. The classes were combined into 
groups of two, one being a half-grade below (A) or above (B)|the other. 
The first class in a group took the first test in the morning of the 
first day and the second test in the afternoon of the second day 
following; the second class took the first test in the afternoon of the 
first day and the second test in the mormng of the second day after. 
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In this way the practice effect of the first class in the second test 
in the afternoon was balanced against that of the second class in the 
morning and consequently neutralized, leaving the fatigue effect 
free for comparison at the two periods. This arrangement was based 
upon a belief in the approximate equality of the practice effect in the 
two classes in a group. Even the slight differences that might have 
occurred were neutralized by giving the second test in the morning to 
the B classes and in the afternoon to the A classes of the first four 
groups, and then by giving the second test in the morning to the A 
classes and in the afternoon to the B classes of the second four groups.^ 

Two groups were tested in a day, the two classes of the first 
group at about 920 a. m. and 1:30 p. m. respectively and the two 
classes of the second group at about 9:50 a. m. and 2:00 p. m. respec- 
tively. On the second day following, the classes tested before in the 
morning were tested in the afternoon, and vice versa; but the classes 
of the second group followed as before immediately after the corre- 
sponding classes of the first group, each group constituting a complete 
unit by itself with the same time relationship between the classes 
as in all the other groups. Testing two groups a day gave a wider 
representation of the school day, fifty minutes of morning work and 
fifty minutes of afternoon work. 

The papers were graded by me by a gross method of counting 
answers only, very similar to that used by Mr. Courtis. Each test 
contained thirty-two points divided as follows: Two groups of two 
examples were each credited with one point, this point being counted 
wrong on account of one or more mistakes in either example; ten 
examples were each credited with one point, the point being counted 
wrong on account of one or more mistakes in the example; ten 
examples were each credited with two points, one point being counted 
wrong on account of one mistake, and two points being coimted wrong 
on account of two or more mistakes, in the example. A gross method 
of counting answers over-emphasizes mistakes in proportion to the 
total amoimt of work done, not only at one period but even in a com- 
parison between the percentage of error at two or more periods. 
The results of my New York tests showed that in the same papers 
the average increase in percentage of error at the three periods after 
the first period was by the gross method 3.2659 times that by the 
detailed method of coimting every figure put down by a child in work- 
ing the examples. The increase in percentage of error in the present 
results at the second period is therefore greater than the actual de- 
crease in efficiency of the children tested. However, the gross 



*One group was composed of dA2 and 5B1, with the half-year relationship between cli 
in the other groups but with different grades. 
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method takes far less time for grading papers and is sufficiently 
accurate for comparison of the work at periods to which it has been 
uniformly applied. 
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The average of right and wrong points for the sixteen classes at 
each period were added and the general average taken, in which all 
individual, class, and group variations were merged. The sum of 
the general average of right and wrong points at the first period was 
compared with that at the second period, giving an increase of 1.18 
per cent at the second period. The percent right of the sum of right 
and wrong points at the first period was then compared with the per 
cent right at the second period, giving a decrease of S.08 per cent at the 
second period. The increase in quantity was probably due in part 
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to the same influences as was the decrease in quality, greater speed 
and greater carelessness often going together. 

Even the slight decrease in eflSciency shown by these results 
is larger than the actual decrease in the classes tested, because in 
Federal School the 6A class was somewhat disturbed in its afternoon 
work by the marching out of the other classes, and because the 7B 
and 6B classes had only a short indoor recess, on account of rain, 
before the afternoon tests. This is partly shown, though other influ- 
ences may have entered, by the increase in quantity of 2.08 per cent 
and the decrease in quality of 3.37 per cent in the eight classes in the 
Federal School, as compared with the increase in quantity of 0.22 
per cent and the decrease in quality of 2.79 per cent in the eight classes 
in Biggers and Monroe School. 

As the average per cent of increase in quantity in the New York 
tests, for the three periods after the first period, was by the detailed 
method of grading 1.0164 times that by the gross method, we can sur- 
mise that the 1.18 per cent increase in quantity in the I^ynchburg tests 
by the gross method would be about 1.20 per cent by the detailed 
method. And as the average decrease in quality in the New York 
tests was by the detailed method only 0.3062 times that by the gross 
method, we can smmise that the 3.08 per cent decrease in quality 
in the Lynchburg tests would be about 0.94 per cent by the detailed 
method. 

By a comparison of the results by the gross method in the twenty- 
five minute test in the afternoon in Lynchburg with the average of 
the two ten minute tests in the afternoon in New York, we have 
1.18 per cent increase in quantity in Lynchburg as compared with 1.84 
per cent, and 3.08 per cent decrease in quality as compared with 
5.61 per cent. In spite of the longer requirement for continuous 
work, the Lynchbiu^g children show a smaller decrease in eflSciency, 
probably on account of their better hygienic opportunities at home. 

In order to determine whether the decrease in eflSciency at 
the second period in Lynchburg were less in the more advanced grades, 
the following percentages were calculated: six fifth grades (three 
groups) showed an increase in quantity of 0.11 per cent and a decrease 
in quality of 2.82 per cent; six sixth grades (three groups) showed an 
increase in quantity of 0.36 per cent and a decrease in quality of 2.74 
per cent; two seventh grades (one group) showed an increase in 
quantity of 2.08 per cent and a decrease in quality of 3.54 per cent. 
These slight differences seem to have no significance, the greater 
decrease in quality in the seventh grades being due mainly to the 
fact before mentioned that 7B had only a short indoor recess before 
the afternoon test. 
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An important consideration is the greater decrease in efficiency 
shown by the boys than by the girls, this difference even being 
noticeable in the greater restlessness of the boys during the tests. 
Complete tables of the sixteen class averages werejtnade of the results 
by the boys and the girls, and the general averages, percentages, etc., 
were calculated. The boys showed an increase in quantity of 0.74 
per cent and a decrease in quality of 4.25 per cent; the girls showed 
an increase in quantity of 1.62 per cent and a decrease in quality 
of 1.96 per cent. The boys showed an increase in quantity 0.4568 
times that by the girls and a decrease in quality 2.1684 times that 
by the girls. 

The practice eflfect was calculated by rearranging the class 
averages in colunms according to tests rather than periods, thus 
neutralizing for the most part the decrease in efficiency at the second 
period. The sixteen classes showed an increase in quantity of 
13.22 per cent in the second test and a decrease in quality of 0.50 
per cent. 

The results of the twenty-five minute tests in Lynchburg greatly 
strengthen the conclusions from the ten minute tests in New York. 
The decrease in efficiency in the afternoon tests must have been due 
in part to unhygienic conditions in school, home, and children; 
but however much of this decrease we attribute to fatigue, the fatigue 
is still so slight as to be almost negligible in a hygienic school environ- 
ment, except ID regard to the few easily fatigued individuals. 
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POLITICS, EFFICIENCY, AND RETARDATION. 

By Felix Arnold, Pd.D., Ph.D., 

New York, N. Y. 

After all the statistics on retardation and repeating have been 
gathered, after the most complete schemes of organization, classifica- 
tion, and promotion have been devised, in the final analysis all will 
be of little avail miless we have the following, — (1) scientific supervi- 
sion of class work, (2) proper methods of instruction and discipline, 
(3) graded and standardised courses of study, (4) selection, appoint- 
ment, and promotion of school officials on the basis of merit, and 
(5) sufficient money to equip and supply schools and classrooms. 
In factory management scientific supervision has become an estab- 
lished fact, of which the value is now measured in terms of dollars 
and cents,^ but in the schools, supervision hangs like a yellow cloud 
over the classroom and shuts out many of the sources of sweetness 
and light. Where education stalks along the dark and crooked 
ways of political preferment, nothing else can be expected. If all 
the officials were scholars, less harm would be done, but too often 
the officials are not scholars, and the scholars are not officials. Effi- 
ciency then is not the title to preferment, and even if in the lower 
strata civil service, is in force and is flaimted before the public, at 
the top the augurs smile and perhaps drown comment in the flowing 
bowl. 

There are one or two notions which animate retarded school 
officials who owe their positions to political preferment. One such 
notion is, "Rim things quietly and smoothly;" the other is a mis- 
guided paternalism which neglects the children entirely, and looks 
upon the school system as a place which is to provide easy berths 
for yoxmg ladies and gentlemen who are properly connected. The 
political appointee does not want any fuss. So long as there is no 
agitation, there will be no investigation, there will be no sharp call 
for standards, progress, results, and efficiency. It is better to let 
things go as they are than to present and to uphold standards. A 
standard implies definite knowledge, definite acquaiiitance with 

^See, among other$, Emerson » H., Efficiency, and The Prineiplet of Efficiency, Taylor, 
F. W., The Principlee of Scientific Management, Parkhuret, F. A., Methode of Scientific Man- 
agement, Diemer, H.» Factory OrganiuUion and Adminittration, (This book has an excellent 
biblioBraphy), Arnold, H. L., The Complete Coet Keeper, and The Factory Manager and 
Accountant. 
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research here and abroad, wide knowledge of the literature of the 
subject, ability to collect facts and interpret them, stamina enough 
to enforce proper classroom methods and humane treatment of 
children. Now the pohtical appointee has no such standards, in 
fact, he looks with contempt upon an3rthing which smells of the 
imiversity, the laboratory, or the library, grandiloquently stigmatises 
the student as a theoriser spinning webs in cloud-cuckoo-land, and 
loudly ridicules any suggestions which would tend to stir things up. 
Moreover, good living and drinking usually give the political ap- 
pointee a 'presence,' and enable him to swell majestically before lay 
boards who are duly impressed with any statements which such 
an imposing figure may oflfer. 

A misguided patemaUsm is a second idol which tends to produce 
retarded teachers and so retarded children. Your politician likes 
to pose as a deity who is able to 'fix things up,' who is able to make 
the teacher 'happy,' and who can promise his friends that Miss 
So-and-so will not be bothered. The questions which are put to 
the teacher are not, 'What work are you asked to do,' or, 'What 
methods are you asked to follow,' or 'What results are you asked 
to attain,' or, 'How are you supervised,' or, 'What instructions are 
you given;' but instead, in a benevolent manner are asked, 'Are you 
happy?' and, 'Do you like your school?' No doubt such hedonistic 
tendencies should have a place in the school, but they should not be 
the sole criterion of efficiency. Your political appointee hates work, 
and is never so happy as when he or she is doing nothing, and is 
not 'bothered' in so doing. 

In many towns and cities the teachers and the principals of 
the schools are selected by competitive examination, and appointed 
from an eligible list. Their appointment is the result of merit. 
But when the retention of their positions, and their periodical 
increases in salary depend upon the approval of a superintendent 
who is directly appointed by a political Board of Education, civil 
service has somewhat the sound of a tinkling cymbal. Ambition 
to improve is smothered at the outset. Study becomes the hand- 
maid to politics, and the political club replaces the library, the 
laboratory, and the lecture room. A principal has little to rouse him 
to improve the condition of the children. Plans of organisation 
which he may devise, improved methods which he may outline, 
and schemes to advance children more rapidly and secure individual 
attention to them will cause a stir among the teachers, may result in 
their being 'unhappy,' and will at once receive stem disapproval from 
the superintendent, who wants things to run smoothly. It is 
easier to let the class sit quietly while the 'next boy' reads, than to 
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classify the children in groups and prepare suflScient busy work to 
keep the rest of the class busy. The teacher will be 'happier' the 
old way, and 'things will rim smoothly.' The principal who does 
not stir things up is the 'successful manager/ and becomes the model, 
which sooner or later the newcomer ia boimd to follow if he wishes 
to get ahead. 

The idea of paternalism also tends to handicap the principal 
who wishes to improve the condition of the children. Your yoimg 
lady who is well connected, who wishes to attend dances and parties, 
who has little time to prepare charts, lists, drawings, busy work, and 
the like, — such a one is bothered exceedingly if these are asked for. 
She does not ' like her prinicpal ' and lets every one know this. Again 
the higher deity steps in to 'fix* matters. The principal is held in 
check. The school again runs smoothly, but at the same time there 
is no thorough group work, individual attention to the children is 
not attempted, and about a third or a half of the class receive any 
sort of instruction. The rest are 'so stupid,' (said rather coquet- 
tishly), 'some may get ahead,' and 'really everything (a word which 
is seldom worked out in detail) has been tried to get them ahead.' 
What holds for this aspect of instruction, holds in other lines. Graded 
work, check tests, careful classification of pupils in the classroom, 
etc., if these requure extra effort, are sure to make teacher unhappy, 
cause her not to like to teach, and must go to the scrap heap with 
other ideas and ideals. 

When the superintendent is directly elected by a board of educa- 
tion it is a question whether he is really in a position which will enable 
him to make a scientific course of study. At the outset of his career 
he may be animated by high ideals, and may be determined to secure 
high standards, but his environment is against it. His origin is a 
political one. If he was a student, he must become a 'good mixer,' 
he must be able to hold pleasant converse with leaders of the church, 
the club, and society, he has little time to study, to do research work, 
or to apply modem standards. He can not afford to be looked upon 
as an agitator, or perhaps as a socialist or anarchist (and this would 
happen if he attempted things which are considered axiomatic in 
the academic world), he must nm things smoothly, and so he slowly 
degenerates. Among his own kind, in his political ' crowd ' he usually 
is looked upon as a shining light; but the light is that which academic 
analysis will show to come from decaying ideals. The course of 
study, like other things which relate to the welfare of the children, 
must not be disturbed. Things must go on in the old way. No stir 
must be made, for this would demand an intensive knowledge, 
which the political appointee has not. One who might attempt to 
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establish modem standards and progressive methods would be sub- 
jected to a spiritual aiUo da Ji which would effect results much like 
the inquisition of old. 

Until the superintendent is selected solely according to merit, 
determined by fixed standards, until the top of the school system is 
freed from even the most remote kind of political control, retarded 
school officials will interfere with effective classroom work, and will 
in great measure produce retarded courses of study, and retarded 
children. Furthermore, the superintendent should hold office during 
good behavior. Until we can read announcements like those given 
out by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, — "A public examina- 
tion of persons wishing to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education for the position of superintendent 
of schools/' — imtil such notices become a part of the civil service 
system there is little hope for a progress sufficient to meet the 
advance of the times. Education must continue to hobble along, 
losing groimd continually, a reproach to the community, and a scorn 
and a derision to the bystanders. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING AS A PREVENTIVE 
OF CRIME. 

By G. W. Gayler, 
Superintendent of Schooh, Cantony III. 

Youth, as we all know, is the name given to a pretty well-marked 
stage of human life beginning about the age of fourteen or fifteen 
and lasting about ten years to the time of complete maturity. The 
limits of this period are rather indefinite. It is immediately preceded 
by a year or two of rapid growth and great physical and spiritual 
change. This short period of change is the time when the boy is 
at the parting of the ways. He is ceasing to be a child, but is not 
yet a man. He is in the 'hobble-de-hoy* stage of life. He is just 
merging into manhood's estate and for the first time he is beginning 
to see the world from a man's viewpoint. 

The body assumes new forms. The muscles develop rapidly, 
the heart and arteries are enlarged, blood pressure increases, blushing 
is greatly developed, the voice changes, and is at times beyond con- 
trol — ^the whole physical being imdergoes a new birth. 

The world now takes on new aspects and new life. New interests 
develop, new friendships are formed. The soul is never so sensitive 
again. A breath of criticism hurts. A word of conmiendation 
helps. The work of the world is now seen in a way as never before, 
and with this comes the desire and the will to do. There is a longing 
for actual work and a distaste for the preparatory training of home 
and school. 

This is the most vital and diflBcult of all periods of child life after • 
infancy, most fraught with daliger and the severest test of parents 
and teachers. Because of these changes, because of the value of 
child life and the danger at this time, the boy or girl now deserves 
the most careful study, and the most careful handling. There must 
be expert guidance and supervision to insure that the youth comes 
through this age successfully. Here is where men and women are 
made or marred. 

Strange to say, it is just the time when in general there is a 
loosening of the reins of discipline and a lack of general supervision 
so that the child is now thrown more than ever upon his own re- 
sources, often without any guidance whatsoever. 

A well-known writer upon educational topics has said, ''One of 
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the blunders of civilized countries, a blunder that has led to an ^lor- 
mous increase in the number of youthful vagabonds and criminals, 
has been to neglect the adolescent, and to act as though there were a 
sharply defined line separating the child from the manj and that it is 
wise to care for the child systematically up to fourteen and then leave 
him abruptly and absolutely to the tender mercies of the factory and 
the street/' It is generally considered that the child has arrived at 
the age of accoimtability and that he is now able to take care of him- 
self. Because of this he is allowed the greatest freedom in thought 
and action which may later develop into wrong doing and often leads 
to a criminal life. 

The average home has largely lost its authority over the child 
at this period. Its power of guidance in many cases is gone. The 
child goes or comes, works or loiters, attends school or not, as he 
pleases, not as the parent wills. Not always is this true, — too often 
it is. Sometimes parents admit, even in the presence of the child, 
that their authority is gone and that the child is beyond their control. 

The Church has been losing the children at this age, especially 
the boys. Nothing is there or in the Simday School which attracts 
and holds them. It does not make a strong appeal to them. They 
do not desire to go. No authority says they must, so they remain 
away. It may be the fault of the boys, it probably is. It may be 
the fault of the management of the church, at least in part, but the 
fact remains that something vital is wrong. The grip is loosened. 
It is almost broken and it is time to take a new hold. 

The business world, the community (commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural) has been too busy making money to care for 
children. All of us in part, some of us in large part, have been 
squeezing the dollars and losing the boys and girls. Woe to the 
community that through a number of years neglects the boys and 
girls, and puts more value on factory or farm, street or store, than on 
children and childhood! Of necessity, they will pay for it an himdred 
fold later in terms of broken lives. We are now in fact reaping the 
reward, and this is only a prophecy of what will happen if we do not 
listen to the plea of leaders ui the movement to care for the children 
at this dangerous age. 

The school must bear its full share of responsibility for the 
loss of boys and girls at this stage of life. Studies in elimination 
show, both in our own schools and throughout the coimtry, that 
practically 50 per cent of our children leave school at fourteen or 
immediately after. On the average we are turning out a sixth grade 
product. Not quite 20 per cent of the boys and girls enter the high 
school, and less than 4 per cent graduate. 
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A compulsory school law compels the child to remain in school 
until the age of fourteen. Before this age there is little desire to 
leave but with the dawn of adolescence this desire comes, and the 
bars are thrown down just at the time they should be up and held 
firmly in place. Practically 100 per cent remain until the age of 
fourteen — after this very few. 

The attitude of school administrators and teachers, until a few 
years ago was to take care of just those who voluntarily attend school 
and to give no time and attention to the ones who withdraw. Now 
a general movement is on foot to care for this large number who 
leave school soon after the age limit is reached. We must take care 
of all the children of all the people. 

Dr. Cooley says, "It is sometimes contended that the responsi- 
bility of the public for the education of the masses ends with the 
elementary school. Those destined for the professions, the executive 
positions, and the leisure class may enter the public high schools and 
state universities, and obtain an education leading directly or indi- 
rectly to vocational efficiency. Not everyone however seems to be 
conscious of the fact that the great masses who leave school at 
fourteen — either from choice or from necessity — ^to enter into voca- 
tional life are entitled to as careful consideration in our educational 
plans as their more fortunate brothers. As a matter of fact, this 
great ninety per cent need vocational training and have as good a 
right to expect it at the hands of the public as their brothers who 
enter the so-called 'higher vocations*. " 

What has been the result of the neglect of children by home. 
State, Church and school during this vital and dangerous age? 

The jailer of Cook Coimty in a recent article in a Chicago daily 
says: '*It is the young man that is the criminal of today. Although 
crime is increasing, the work of the professional crook is on the wane. 
We don't have the number of confirmed criminals in our jails of today 
that we had ten or even five years ago, but the number of boys and 
yoimg women there are increasing every day. Just take our jail 
here as an example. We have seventy boys who are under twenty- 
one years of age and they are the fellows that are charged with the 
daring, violent crimes, too. They will tell you, as they have told 
me, that they drifted into crime after being street and night loafers. 
Most of them wanted money to spend to have a good time. They 
talked things over in a pool room and two or three got together and 
started to rob." 

Chief Justice Harry Olson is quoted as saying in connection 
with the crime wave which has been sweeping over Chicago, that 
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youthful criminals are responsible in the main for these crime con- 
ditions. 

The auto bandits are yoimg men, — the leader gives his age as 
eighteen. Another is now twenty-five, but he commenced his career 
of crime eight or ten years ago, and has served time both in the John 
Worthy School and the Illinois Reformatory at Pontiac. The car 
bandits of a few years ago were yoimg men scarcely out of their teens. 
Recently Chicago was shocked by two crimes, one a peculiarly 
atrocious oflfense, both committed by mere boys. Within the last 
year the people of Fulton Coimty have been shocked by murders 
committed by yoimg men scarcely more than boys. Hardly a day 
passes that we do not read of some crime conmiitted by a youth in 
his teens. 

In commenting on this condition of affairs one of our metro- 
politan papers said_ recently : "These offenses only emphasize the 
fact which the police and social workers know only too well, that a 
serious proportion of crime in the great cities of America is committed 
by youths.** 

Dr. Cooley in his recent book on "Vocational Education" while 
discussing the subject of crime of adolescent boys and girls, says 
that in the interval between 1838 and 1888 crime in general increased 
133 per cent in France. The increase was 140 per cent in the case of 
minors less than sixteen years of age and 247 per cent in the case of 
minors between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. He attributes 
this degeneration chiefly to the decline of apprenticeship, to the lack 
of adequate vocational guidance and instruction. If vocational 
education will take care of boys and girls at this dangerous age and 
in that way lessen crime and the tendency to crime, it is well worth 
while. 

Here are a few examples of head lines taken from the press for 
a brief period of time: "Ten Thousand Boys Arrested Last Year" 
(referring to one city) ; "Four Thousand out of the Six Thousand 
Arrests Last Year were Boys under Twenty" (referring to a city of 
less than 150,000); "Bandits Caught Mere Boys" (this is not 
uncommon from many cities) ; " Over Half the Murderers Last Year 
Mere Boys" ; " Boy Burglars Getting Common" ; " Thieving Increas- 
ing Among Children"; "Gangs Generating Thieves." 

It seems impossible that there are so many youthful bandits 
and murderers, but as we scan the papers we find among recent issues 
enough to justify the assertion that a large percentage of crime is 
due to the youth in his teens. I quote here from "The Problem of 
the Children," a pamphlet published by the Juvenile Court of Denver: 
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"We recall the case of a young man (and it is one of hundreds) 
who had been in the criminal court and the police court at the age 
of thirteen. At the age of twenty he shot down a policeman who was 
heroically performing his duty. And yet suppose at the age of 
thirteen that boy had been studied, helped, looked after and carefully 
handled, at twenty would the policeman be maimed for life, or dead, 
a young wife and child a charge on the commimity, and a strong, 
robust yoimg man a charge on the state for life? Perhaps not, and 
even so we could have felt better about it, and in the sight of God 
less accoimtability. Was the state responsible? Yes, eyen more 
than the boy, for while he was in jail he was in the plastic stagck 
The state had him in time and it did nothing — did not even try. 
The state treated him as a man, dealt with him as a man. They 
had tried in a day to put a man's head on the boy's shoulders, and in 
attempting to do this tried what God had forbidden. In this the 
state was foolish. Just as foolish as if it tried at thirteen years of 
age to raise him to his full stature." 

The state through its system of public schools must assume more 
responsibility in caring for the youth of the state. In the first place 
the compulsory school age limit must be raised from fourteen to 
sixteen so that no child can withdraw from school and spend full 
time working, either at home or for some employer, before he is 
sixteen years of age. In the second place provision must be made 
for the youth who must leave school at sixteen in order to support 
himself or in order to help support the family. These provisions 
must be through the establishment of part time schools, special 
schools nmning for a short period during each year, and night 
schools. Along with this must come a change in our course of study 
so as to recognize both the nature of the youth and the social need of 
the community — these two things should always determine the 
subject matter oflfered. The system of elementary school work for 
children up to the age of fourteen should be somewhat as it is now but 
with more emphasis upon the fundamentals, some inspirational and 
cultural work. These subjects should be simplified, abridged, and 
adapted. More time should be given to the fimdamentals and a less 
amount of work should be attempted. 

Beginning just after the age of fourteen, time and attention 
should be given to prevocational and vocational work. If boys and 
girls are to be saved to the school, the work oflfered must seem worth 
while to them. It must appeal to them as being worth their time 
and eflfort — and to do this it must have some bearing on the practical 
work outside of school in which they are to engage. The time has 
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passed in this country when we can fit children into hard and fast 
grooves and hope to hold them in school. Instead of attempting 
to adapt the child to the com-se of study, we must adapt the course 
of study to the child, or forever lose him. 

If we are to hold the youth in school and educate him at least 
in part, we must consider his newly awakened interests and instincts. 
Through these only can we hope to give children the culture, the 
preparation and the training which will make them efficient bread- 
winners and desirable citizens. 

For those who can and will remain in school after fourteen there 
should be offered as far as possible the six great lines of work leading 
to the six great avenues of life's activities. Many schools can not 
offer all of these. If not all, they can offer one, two, or three of them. 
If it is impossible to offer any, the different subjects can be vitalized, 
all obsolete and impractical material can be eliminated and the 
subject can be made to throb with a newness of life never experienced 
in the old subject. It can be presented so as to be in touch with the 
life and thought of the modem world. 

These six lines as drafted by the Illinois Educational Com- 
mission are: 

1. A course leading to the speaking and writing professions 
with language, literature, and history as its main subjects. (We have 
had these subjects in our com-se for years. Vocational work along 
this line is not iiew.) 

2. A course leading to the scientific professions, especially 
medicine and surgery, and devoting its chief attention to biology, 
physics, and chemistry, studies dealing with life and the conditions 
of life. 

3. A course leading to the profession of farming with special 
reference to domesticated animals and plants, and to the soil as the 
sustainer of life, supported by the physical sciences and by the 
principles of accoimting. 

4. A course leading to useful and artistic construction in the 
building trades and in most lines of manufacture. Here manual 
training, mathematics, physics, and art should hold the leading 
place. 

5. A course leading to the callings of the business world, with 
commercial geography, economics, industrial history, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial law, bookkeeping, stenography and type- 
writing as its most prominent features. 

6. A course dealing with the application of science andIart][to 
the affairs of the well ordered home. Here sewing, cooking, food 
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values, marketing, serving, nursing, sanitation, textiles, home 
decoration, and the laws of physical, moral, and mental development 
in childhood are the special studies. 

All this means taking care of the boys and girls who can go on 
with their school life after the compulsory age has been reached. 
Those who must leave in order to earn money on the farm, in the shop 
or office, — ^the ones who have hitherto been neglected and who have 
contributed largely to that class who have made our criminals,.— 
have not been provided for in this system. This has been and is 
yet our weakness. 

To take care of these children continuation schools in the form 
of short time, part time, and night schools must be established. 
For farm boys and girls short term schools of from four to eight 
weeks during the winter months could be established with special 
courses in agriculture and domestic science. This can be carried 
on in connection with grammar and high schools. Groups of students 
could do some night school work in the rural school buildings diuing 
the long winter evenings. 

In the part time school the pupils work a part of the time and 
go to school a part of the time. Sometimes this is arranged so that 
the pupils attend school one week and work the next week. It is 
sometimes arranged that the student attends school from six to ten 
hours a week, the employer giving him time oflf, and in some cases 
paying for the time spent in school. 

In the courses of study at this age practical work looking toward 
a vocation in life must be the center. The cultural aim, the idea of 
preparation for college, must be abandoned for all but a very small 
number of children. This does not mean that all subjects looking 
toward citizenship are to be abandoned. It means that the child 
is to be allowed and encouraged more than ever to choose what he 
should study in the light of what he desires to do after his schooling 
is over. In this way only, it seems to me, will the boys and girls 
be held in school diuing this vital and dangerous age from fourteen 
to twenty. 

It is high time that some organized efforts in all the various 
social institutions were made to care for boys and girls who are passing 
through this vital and dangerous age. There needs to be an awaken- 
ing in the home so that it will give that protection and training which 
the home from its very nature must give. The Church must do very 
much more for boys and girls of this age than it ever has done in the 
past, both in a social way and in a moral and religious way. The 
missionary spirit must permeate the Church to such an extent that 
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it will feel the responsibility of caring for the boys and girls of the 
community whether these children belong to its little group or not. 
The school, — and here lies the larger work, — ^must also be missionary 
in its spirit, and see to it that some effort is made to hold boys and 
girls in school both by making school life more attractive and more 
worth while, and by reaching out and helping those who by force 
of circumstances must leave school early in order to take up the 
struggle of life. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

When to Send for the Doctor and what to do before the Doctor Comes, By Frieda 

E. Lippert, M.D., and Arthur Holmes, Ph.D. Philadelphia and London: 

J. B. lippincott CJompany, 1913. Pp. 265. 

Instead of attempting to enumerate the various classes of people to whom 
this book will be valuable, it is far easier and more accurate for the reviewer to 
say at once that there is hardly anyone, — excepting possibly the physician and 
his right hand, the trained nurse, — who does not have need for it. Mothers 
first of all are the ones for whom it was written, and if mothers, why not fathers 
too? Are they not often enough called upon to give aid in a sudden illness of 
a child, and to settle the urgent question, ''Hadn't we better send for the 
doctor?" No less than parents would teachers, social workers and nursery 
governesses do well to get by heart the simple rules for detecting signs of ill 
health in a child and learn to distinguish between contagious and non-contagious, 
trifling and serious maladies. 

The illustrations are well chosen and bring out with beautiful clearness the 
points to be observed. The text is equally clear, and is divided into chapters and 
sections with headings which make it easy to trace down a symptom and find its 
significance. Part I deals with ''Simple Non-contagious and Ck)ntagious Dis- 
eases," and its ten chapters are on "Baby's Cries," "CJolds," "Sore Throat," 
"Fevers," "The Sick Stomach," "Bowel Troubles," "Headache," "Skin Erup- 
tion," "Ck)ntagious Febrile Diseases," and "Ck)ntagious Diseases of the Eye". 
Part II is on "Simple and Serious Nerve Disorders," Part III on "Some Habits 
of Childhood," Part IV on "Physical and Mental Causes of Retardation," 
including the conmion physical defects and special defects of hearing, teeth, 
speech, and posture. Part IV, "What to do before the Doctor Comes," contains 
brief and definite directions for the prompt treatment of wounds, bums and 
scalds, loss of consciousness, fractures, dislocations, sprains, and poisoning. 

Where so much that is useful is included, one is led to wonder why yet 
another chapter was not given a place. A few words on the hygiene of 
adole cence and its emergencies would have added greatly to the value of this 
book. 

The volume closes with a very complete index, making it possible to refer 
in a moment to any topic on which information is wanted, whether it be the 
incubation period of measles, a home remedy for colic, the proper temperature 
of a living room, or the way to prepare an antiseptic dressing for a wound. 

Both Dr. Lippert and Professor Holmes, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
have had long and ample experience with exceptional as well as normal children. 
Their advice is sound and easy to follow, and will surely help in the saving 
of lives that are endangered in the many crises of childhood. 



A^T. 
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The German System of Industrial Schooling, By Ralph C. Busser, LL.B. 
Phila.: Public Education Assn., 1913 (Study No. 40). Pp. 64. 

''Have we not in America erred in turning out too many youths 'educated' 
just beyond the point where they are willing to work with their hands, and where 
they are inclined to prefer the 'genteel' clerkship to the better paid and more 
valuable labor of the trained meciianic or the farmer?" 

It is with this significant remark that Mr. Ira Jewell Williams in a pr^ace 
calls attention to the evident lack in present-day American education, and to 
the way out as shown by the Hon. Ralph C. Busser, Ck)nsul at Erfurt, Germany, 
in his careful analysis of "The German System of Industrial Schooling". 

The question here propounded has divided the educational forces of the 
day into two camps. One group of the Old Guard, firmly entrenched behind 
the bulwark of "culture and discipline," struggle for "things as they are"; on 
the other side a mixed band of scientific experts, progressive educators, and indi- 
vidual faddists raise the cry for "practical education to meet individual needs". 
These progressives do not present a united front. Many vital problems have 
scarcely been clearly defined, much less have they been put in the way of 
solution. 

Shall practical education or the new industrialism begin with .the kinder- 
garten and run through the high school, shall it be postponed until the high school 
period, or shall it be introduced in the seventh or eighth grade with a junior 
high school? 

Is the purpose of industrial education that of training the brain or of giving 
skill to the hand? 

Is it the province of the public school to supplant apprenticeship and develop 
journeymen? 

Shall the school fit workmen for the industries as they are, or must it change 
industry to fit the child? 

Shall the school provide equipment sufficiently broad to meet the needs of 
a multiform industry, or shall it retain its older function of giving the tools 
of learning and correlate part-time service with practical shop work? 

Is it just and right for adolescent manhood to add three hours of academic 
work to eight hours of toil? 

Shall "practical education" be given as a definite part of the public school 
system or under an entirely separate management? Shall it be compulsory or 
elective? Are such schools to be established by federal aid or purely by local 
initiative? 

These are questions which are agitating the minds of thoughtful educators 
to-day. Such questions show that the spirit of discontent has passed the point 
of random criticism of our schools and has begun to apply constructive scientific 
tests of method. It has passed the "what" and come to the "how". 

This spirit of educational imrest, of seeking for practical results, is at least 
a quarter of a century old in America. Early attempts to solve the problem 
led to manual training courses which proved to be only a "mustard relish" with 
which to administer the ancient educational pabulum. In Germany the same 
spirit of unrest, beginning a generation earlier than in our country, has produced 
proven results through a broadly developed system of industrial training. j 
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To this German system of practical trainmg, of trade schools, continuation 
schools and technical schools, progressive thinkers turn for the materials from 
which to build a new American education. No foreign system can be adopted. 
It must be adapted to conditions which prevail only in an industrial democracy; 
but that it has pointed the way can be seen from recent developments in Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Wisconsin and other commonwealths. 

Mr. Busser brings to this subject the viewpoint of an American business 
man, a member of the Philadelphia bar, and presents in condensed form a definite 
analysis of the German system as a whole. From his close acquaintance with 
the business requirements of this country, as well as with the intimate workings 
of the German Government, Consul Busser has sources of information which 
but few have been able to reach, and his contribution is a valuable gift to the 
literature of the subject of industrial education. 

Germany has realized that in order to meet the growing menace of foreign 
competition, especially in countries like the United States, she must rely not 
on her natural resources and the cheapness of labor, but upon the skill and 
technique of her workers. To accomplish this, as well as to meet the needs 
of the factory system, which substitutes machinery for hand labor, she has 
developed besides day schools, technical schools and universities, in nearly every 
city organized evening and Sunday classes for the training of artisans in the 
various trades practiced in the community. 

This system Mr. Busser treats under the heads of general trade schools, 
special trade schools, engineering and scientific schools, and vocational schools 
for girls, and shows the relation of each of these schools to the development of 
the national industries. 

Of the relation between these schools and the government, Mr. Busser 
says: ''The industrial schools in most German cities and towns form part of 
the public school system, and as such are supported by the respective muni- 
cipalities, usually receiving aid from the State, and sometimes from the manu- 
facturers and trade guilds especially interested. The appropriations of the 
German state governments to the industrial continuation schools vary from 
one-third to two-thirds of the expenditures, not including the cost of rooms, 
heating, lighting, and janitor service, which is met by the local community. 
In Prussia the proportion contributed by the State depends largely upon the 
size and financial condition of the community — to the larger cities with more 
than 60,000 population not more than one-third and to the smaller cities from 
one-half to two-thirds of the total outlay exclusive of the buildings and their 
operating expenses. The total expenditures in Prussia for the industrial con- 
tinuation schools amounted in 1911 to $2,304,792, of which 62 per cent was 
borne by the mimicipalities, 35 per cent by the State, 2 per cent by associations 
and guilds, and 11 per cent by employers' contributions consisting of the tuition 
fees which they are bound to pay for their employes, together with the sum 
which some of them donate voluntarily.'^ 

The general trade schools, the author says, "embrace the indudrial cou" 
tinuation schooU or part-time schools for young people between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen who have finished their general education in the common 
schools and are employed in the industries as apprentices, helpers, or other 
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manual workers; the mechanics* schools, with Sunday morning and week-day 
evening classes for the technical and theoretical instruction of journeymen; 
and the indusirial art schools for the better education of artisans and mechanics 
in the theory, art and technique of their respective crafts. 

"The course in the common schools of Prussia covers eight years, upon 
the completion of which the compulsory period of fuU-Ume schooling ends. As 
a rule however compulsory education does not then entirely cease, for in most 
cities and towns German boys are required to attend the continuation school 
for six or seven hours per week during three years, that is usually between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen. The boys who have entered as store or office 
employes upon a business career, attend the commercial continuation school; 
those who have taken up an industrial vocation as trade apprentices, factory 
workers or otherwise, attend the industrial continuation school. Naturally, 
the industrial continuation school can reach its full development only in the 
large cities, where a special organization in ascending single-trade classes is 
possible. However in the smaller cities and towns good results are ako being 
accomplished when, as is now almost everywhere the case, related trades (for 
example, the apprentices of the various building trades) are grouped together 
in classes. 

"In selecting the subjects of instruction the aim is to serve the civic, voca- 
tional and economic interests of the apprentices and cultivate in them the tech- 
nical knowledge, artistic sense and idealism that with the necessary mechanical 
skill and practical experience go to make the master craftsman.'' 

The most difficult task of the Grerman industrial continuation schools has 
been the planning of the instruction for the unskilled workers. In the selection 
of studies for this class of boys, the chief aim is to enable them to learn the 
principles governing their industrial environment and the means by which they 
may advance themselves economically, and at the same time to broaden their 
general education. The boy is taught to understand his position in the working 
community and the general facts about the workshop, the care of his health 
and the proper use of his spare time. Simple courses in domestic and industrial 
bookkeeping and other business studies suited to his position in life are given, 
so that the student may become a good citizen as well as an expert worker. 

Besides these general schools for unskilled workers, there are various grades 
of schools for different types of skilled workmen. In many cities, the industrial 
art schools, which are virtually higher trade schools for master workmen, fore- 
men and managers, give more technical courses. "Here the aspiring artisan or 
mechanic can study the scientific principles and art rules of the industry which 
he has entered and cultivate ideas of grace and beauty which can be combined 
with utility, so that his work may be scientifically planned, expertly designed, 
economically and skillfully executed. This instruction in technics and applied 
art provided for the craftsmen in practically every German city of industrial 
importance has exercised great influence not only in increasing the efficiency 
of the skilled workers but in stimulating their inventive faculties. This is 
demonstrated by the lavish display of countless beautiful concepUons of indus- 
trial art in store windows everywhere in Germany; and thousands of whole- 
sale buyers from other parts of Europe anc^ -a come here every year 
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to lay in a stock of artistic wares and latest holiday goods of German manu- 
facture." 

These schools give both day and evening courses. A student may take 
a year or two off when he can afford to give his whole time to study, or he may 
take partial courses either in the day time or at night. The evening classes 
constitute the mechanics' school, the object of which is to provide practical 
courses for skilled workers who require advanced technical instruction not given 
either in the industrial continuation school (which they attended during their 
apprecticeship) or in the industries where they are employed. 

The program of studies in these mechanics' schools relates especially to 
the distinctive industries of each particular locality. For example, the Me- 
chanics and Industrial Art School in Barmen pays particular attention to cabinet- 
making and the lithographic industries; the school in Elberfeld to metal-working 
and bookbinding; the one in DOsseldorf to the building trades and landscape- 
gardening; in Erfurt to shoemaking, printing, lithography, bookbinding and 
cabinetmaking. 

''Special schools exist in Grermany for almost every trade known to the 
industrial world, and they have in no small degree aided in the thorough equip- 
ment of German workmen for their respective trades, to which is so largely due 
the marvelous development of the country's industries, and the consequent 
rapid spread of material prosperity and well-being, in spite of the heavy burden 
of state and local taxation." 

Prominent among them are those connected with the textile industry, where 
the necessity for special technical kuowledge and the acquisition of high skill 
in hand work, as well as in the operation of the complicated machinery of the 
trades, led to the establishment of special schools for spinning, weaving, knitting, 
rope making, dyeing, finishing, ribbon and lace making, embroidering, etc. 

Other important institutions which substitute school for apprenticeship in 
whole or in part, are the special schools for the metal trades, clock and watch 
making, basket making, straw plaiting, pottery, woodworking, etc. 

The schools for builders (for the education of architects, masons, and car- 
penters) were the earliest developed of the German special trade schools. They 
were first organised as departments of drawing schools, industrial art and con- 
tinuation schools, but with the growing complexity of the building trades and 
the progress in technical knowledge, it was found necessary to erect separate 
buildings and to establish more elaborate curriculums, and to develop master- 
builders and master-masons as well as to prepare artisans. 

The highest class of technical instruction is given in the technical high 
schools, the schools of technology, and the mechanical engineering schools, and 
it is from these schools that Grermany draws her constructing and supervising 
engineers in the larger machine shops, and her foremen, superintendents and 
managers in the foundries and factories. Contrary to our American nomen- 
clature, the most advanced grade of technical instruction is given in the Hoch' 
schtile or Technical High School. 

The special trade schools have their own entrance requirements, according 
to conditions in the respective industries. If the school aims to take the place 
of apprenticeship in whole or in part, the only condition is usually the com- j 
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pletion of the eight years course in the common schools (Volksachulen), But 
if it be an advanced trade school, designed to supplement the learning of the 
trade under the apprenticeship system, then one or two years practical expe- 
rience is required. 

The Prussian Minister of Commerce and Industry issued a decree in 1912 
recommending that in future the industrial art and mechanics' schools should 
as a rule admit as full students only such young people as have had as a foun- 
dation at least two years practice in the particular industry. Previous to this, 
the completion of an actual apprenticeship had already been established by many 
schools as a condition precedent to entering as a full course student, and in some 
as much as three years actual employment in the trade is required. 

Thus the Grerman continuation schools are distinctly for Germans. The 
skilled mechanic intends to keep his skill for himself and his fellow workmen. 
He leaves the unskilled work for the immigrant, and does not intend that the 
foreigner from America or elsewhere shall come in and secure training in his 
specialty, except under rare and difficidt conditions. The annual tuition fees 
range from $7 to $47 for Germans, but foreigners must pay as high as $250 per 
term. In some districts this distinction is even carried so far as to discriminate 
against workmen from other parts of the German Empire, and some schools 
exclude foreigners entirely. German education is distinctly ''made in Germany " 
for Germans. 

It is generally understood that German women do not receive the same 
consideration from men that is accorded their American sisters. Naturally 
their educational progress is far behind that of the men. Indeed it has only 
been within the last half century that the German women have had any con- 
siderable opportunity for training in skiUed trades or in the broader duties of 
the home. Since 1860 schools have been established for the special training 
of women. At first these schools gave courses only in sewing, cooking, and 
serving, but more recently the wider fields of household economy and manage- 
ment have been introduced. Today there are special trade schools for milli- 
ners, dressmakers, hairdressers, art embroiderers, lace makers and other textile 
handworkers. Of these special trade institutions the most important are the 
textile schools, because the corresponding industries employ a large number of 
women, who work alongside of the men in the making of suits, underwear, gloves, 
lace, trimmings, and other textile goods. 

Many of the continuation and trade schools hold interesting local or pro- 
vincial exhibitions several times a year, and there are also in different parts of 
the Empire workmasters' courses and experimental shops which supplement 
the system of industrial education. Other features such as concerts, lectures, 
games, classes of various kinds, and excursions to places of industrial and his- 
toric interest make of the continuation school a valuable social institution, 
extending its influence, both in working and recreation hours, practically to 
the end of the formative period of the boy's life. 

Private industrial schools, organized and managed for profit, are compara- 
tively rare in Germany. The continuation schools, mechanics' and industrial 
art schools are usually conducted by the local authorities, the State having cer- 
tain rights of supervision and control when it shares with the municipality the 
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expenses of operation. The special trade schools are conducted by the muni- 
cipality or else by the guilds or other industrial associations concerned with the 
particular trade taught. These latter schools frequently receive appropriations 
from local or state government after complying -with certain requirements. 

As a result of these unifying influences there is now systematic relation in 
entrance requirements, courses of instruction, etc., in German industrial schools 
of the same kind, and students in one state can be admitted to equivalent schools 
in other states of the Empire. 

The special trade schools are generally located in the localities where the 
corresponding branches of industry flourish. The institution is thus made con- 
veniently accessible to the workers and can avail itself of the services of experts 
direct from the appropriate factory or workshop. On the other hand the in- 
dustry is constantly reinforced by trained recruits, bringing new methods and 
processes. The relation between the school and the factory is a reciprocal one, 
with distinct benefit to both. 

Thus Germany has organised a most full and complete system of training 
for her artisans. Practically every skilled trade throughout the Empire can 
count upon thoroughly trained recruits to fill the places of those who drop out, 
and to add for future growth. By this means the industries of the nation are 
fostered and as they believe, the industrial supremacy of the nation is assured. 

There still remains one question to be answered: Is the independence and 
the future development of the individual members of the State as carefully 
sought and as efficiently safeguarded as that of the industries and of the Empire? 
The American school system stands for independence and for the initiative of 
the individual. To carry every man and woman, not as dependents but through 
the free codperative activity of each with all, on towards personal independence 
and social and industrial efficiency, is a far more difficult task than to enforce 
success through military standards of discipline. This is the problem which 
American education must face. 

And yet we may look to Germany, — to Bismarck — for the watchword of 
the day, — "The nation that has the schools has the future." 

James S. Hiatt, 
Secretary Public Education Association 
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Schools as Social Centers, 

Superintendent Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati, Ohio, submitted to the 
Committee on 'Social Centers of the Board of Education at a meeting held 
March 17, 1913, a report which is at once so comprehensive and so practical as 
a plan for constructive social work, that it has been summarized and widely 
distributed by the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research. Superintendent 
Condon says in part: A larger use of the school house for social, recreational, 
educational and civic purposes should be encouraged. The school houses belong 
to all the people and should be open to all the people upon equal terms: 

As Civic Cbntees. 

For the free discussion of all matters relating to local and city improvement 
and for the non-partisan consideration of all civic questions. 

As Rbcrbational Centebs. 

Especially for the younger members of the community; to include the use 
of the baths and gymnasiums; for games, sports and other physical recreations; 
the use of class rooms and halls for music, dramatics and other recreational 
activities; and for more distinct social purposes. 

As Educational Cbnters. 

In which the more specific educational facilities and equipment may be used 
by classes or groups of younger or older people in any direction which makes 
for increased intelligence and for greater economic and educational efficiency. 

As Social Centers. 

In which the community may undertake a larger social service in behalf 
of its members; — stations from which groups and organizations of social work- 
ers may prosecute a non-partisan and non-sectaiian work for the improvement 
of the social and economic conditions of the neighborhood; rendering any service 
which may help to improve the condition of the homes; giving assistance to 
the needy; disseminating information; helping to employment; and in general 
affording the community in its organized capacity an opportunity to serve in 
a large measure the needs of its individual members. 

The entire movement should be under the direction of a social secretary 
or director to be appointed by the Superintendent. Until such an official is 
appointed, principals should be allowed a large amount of freedom and initia- 
tive in developing plans. Where parents' organizations or local improvement 
societies exist, they should be utilized in this work instead of creating separate 
and additional organizations. Until the neighborhood organizations have been 
perfected, requests from existing clubs and organizations may be granted; but 
they should come through the principals and should be transmitted with their 
apinroval or difla|g|m^^||^OaBlimttee o' These requests 
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when granted shoidd be without expense to the club or the organization or to 
the members, under the following conditions: 

1. No school should be opened for the special use of any class or group 
having less than twenty-five members. 

2. It should not be opened upon more than one evening a week for a mem- 
bership of less than fifty. 

3. A smaller number, however, may be granted the use of certain rooms 
in a scho(d which is open for other purposes, providing this smaller number 
does not deprive a larger group of the same opportunity. 

4. No group should be allowed the use of a room for more than two evenings 

a week if the room is desired by other groups. If there is a sufficient number 
of requests, each group may be limited to a single evening in the week. 

5. No use of the gymnasium, manual training and domestic science rooms, 
or other rooms where the apparatus and equipment call for special skill, intel- 
ligence, or care in their manipulation should be permitted except under the 
direction of a leader appointed by the Superintendent of Schools, or by some 
official designated by him for this purpose. 

6. Permission should not be granted to any exclusive sectarian or partisan 
organisation for purposes of sectarian or partisan propaganda or for the dis- 
cussion of such matters; but permission may be granted to such organisations 
to use rooms and equipment for non-partisan and non-eectarian social^ civic, 
recreational, or educational purposes when the purposes for which such use is 
desired and the plans of the organization have been submitted in writing to the 
Committee on Social Centers and have received their approval. 

7. All organisations, however, which are in any way exclusive in their 
membership should be granted such permission upon the express condition that 
such use shall not interfere in any way with a similar use by a non-€xclusive 
organization. Whenever there is a conflict of interests, the decision should be 
in favor of the latter organizations. 

The consideration of social center work was made a special order of busi- 
ness for 9 p. M., at the meeting of the Board of Education of Cincinnati on Mon- 
day, March 31, 1913. 



The School Inquiry Movement. 

The New York Bureau of Municipal Research reports that the school inquiry 
movement is gathering in volume and velocity. ''Wisconsin learned her rural 
school needs," says the Bureau, " through a survey of rural schools, and legislative 
action for reconstruction is under consideration. Wisconsin learned that she had 
some untrained teachers, and is at present having a survey of her normal schools 
in order to determine why. 

''Ohio's state-wide survey of her public school system is under way. The 
recent floods changed a few plans but have not stopped the work. This survey 
affects directly and inmiediately the welfare of 900,000 children, the efficient 
expenditure of $30,000,000 annually, and the operation to the best advantage of 
a $75,000,000 plant. 
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''Texas has just offered the following resolution to the legislature through 
the executive board of the Conference for Education: 

'''We believe that the efficient system of schools guaranteed to the peoi^e 
of Texas by the state constitution demands expert supervision, and we therefore 
favor the extension of country supervision to all counties having 2000 or more 
scholastic population, and the grouping of remaining counties that have fewer 
than 2000 scholastic population into supervisory districts under the direction 
of professional school men.' As a means of obtaining more efficient county 
supervision, as demanded in the state democratic platform, the executive board 
of the conference has declared in favor of the election of the superintendent by 
the county board of education, not restricting the election to a resident of the county 
where the election is held. 

" Missouri has provided legislation for examination of her schools by a special 
commission." 

Among the cities which have already undertaken or are preparing to begin 
a survey of the school system are St. Paul, Portland (Oregon), Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, New York, Atlanta, and Schenectady. 
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CURRICULUM MAKING. 

By William E. Grady, 
Principal Public School 64. Manhattan, New York City. 

The recent volcanic outburst of criticism from expert investi- 
gators and intelligent laymen against the New York elementary 
school course of study must be rather startling to those pedagogues 
within the system who are fond of assuming that because there is a 
tacit or open acceptance of a well buttressed traditional point of 
view or of certain orthodox pedagogical principles on the part of 
the supervising officials, routine administration and teaching will 
necessarily conform to those principles. The source of much evil 
is in the assumption that the common acceptance of valid general 
principles necessarily insures soimd practice. It should be patent 
that because of the tendency to read different contents into general 
statements, supervisors who cannot be accused of insincerity condone 
educational practices so widely variant that at first glance it would 
be absurd to believe they were acting upon the same controlling 
ideas. 

In a recent discussion the following positive statement was offered 
as a criterion for the selection of curriculum material, — "Those 
accumulated habits, experiences, ideals, and standards of the race 
which are reasonably comprehensible to elementary school children 
and which are most essential in promoting effective social fimction- 
ing imder current social conditions, should be provided for in the 
course of study in such a way as to secure the maximum of individual 
development, physically, intellectually, aesthetically, and ethically." 

The phrase, '/effective social functioning imder current social 
conditions" ought to satisfy any philosophical critic who is fond of 
deductive procedure and who loves a well balanced, euphonious 
statement. But despite the influence of such ideas, our practice 
is defective largely because we do not follow an inductive procedure 
which would supply us with scientific data showing just what local 
conditions are. Many of our problems should be discussed not in 
terms of the pupil in school, but in terms of the pupil not in school. 
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TABLE I. 



OCCUPATIONS HATINQ MORS THAN 10.000 WORKBB8. 



Years employed . 



Occupation. 



Housework 

Errand Boys and Girls. 
Clerks 



Totals. 



Grand Totals. 



14 16 16 18 I 



Boys. 



1 
6.366 
2.122 



Girls. 



8.693 
661 
705 



Boys. 



1 
6.163 
7.023 



Girls. Bosrs. 



0.583' 2 

561 12.529 

2.191 ; 9.145 



Girls. 



18.276 
1.222 
2.986 



Total. 



18.278 
13.751 
12.131 



OCCUPATIONS RAYINQ MOBB THAN 5000 WOSKBRS. 



Office Boys and Girls. 
Helpers 



3.551 
1.807 



667 
577 



4.442 ' 1.109 
3.144 I 793 



7.993 
4,951 



1.776 
1,370 



9.709 
6,321 



OCCUPATIONS HAVING MORS THAN 1000 WORKERS. 



Machine Operators 

Packers and Wrappers 

Idle 

Stenographers and Typists, 
Salesmen and Saleswomen . 

Not Known 

Messengers 

Stock Boys and Girls 

Bookkeepers 

Dreasmakers 

Seamstresses 

Feather Wooers 

Shirt and Waist Makers. . . 

Millinery 

Wagon Boys 

Telephone Operators 

Outer Clothing Workers. . . 

Paper Box Makers 

Drivers 

Printers 

Tailors 



367 


1.236 


331 


1.453 


1.793 


34 


115 


563 


201 


605 


877 


471 


1.117 


156 


364 


388 


107 


222 


— 


605 


— 


587 


13 


551 


33 


421 


6 


436 


433 


— 


59 


223 


57 


228 


73 


354 


251 


— 


278 


9 


159 


88 



859! 

727 I 
2.053' 

471 j 
1.088 1 
1.440 I 
1.358 
1.003 

717 
2 

32 
90 
11 
920 
161 
204 
192 
853 
751 
613 



2.380 
2.106 
73 
2.681 
1.823 

808 
79 

863 ' 
1.142 
1.384 ' 
1.105 ! 
1,050 

919 

984 

844 I 

645 1 
495 

36 
178 



1.226 


3.616 


1.058 


8.559 


3.846 


107 


586 


3.244 


1.289 


2.428 


2.317 


1.369 


2,475 


235 


1.367 


1,251 


824 


1.364 


2 


1.989 


— 


1.692 


45 


1.601 


123 


1.340 


17 


1.420 


1.353 


— 


220 


1.067 


261 


873 


265 


849 


1.104 


— 


1,029 


45 


772 


266 



4.842 
4.617 
3.953 
3.830 
3.717 
3.686 
2.710 
2.618 
2.188 
1,991 
1.692 
1.646 
1.463 
1.437 
1.353 
1.287 
1.134 
1.114 
1,104 
1.074 
1.038 



OCCUPATIONS BAVINO MORI THAN 500 WORKERS. 



E«mbroidery 

Cash Boys and Girls. 

Cashiers 

Bookbinders 

Servants 

Machinists , 

Neck Wear , 

Vendors 

Artificial Flowers . . . . 



29 
93 
18 
72 
14 

139 
11 

202 
21 



310 
407 
169 
202 
273 
1 
114 
15 
161 



I 



62 
63 
78 

130 
32 

445 
50 

284 

225 



483 


91 


231 


156 


529 


96 


325' 


202 


362 


46 


— 1 


584 


349 


61 


13 


486 


298 

i 


46 



793 
638 
698 
527 
635 
1 
463 
28 
459 



884 
794 
794 
729 
681 
686 
524 
514 
505 
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The pupil who passes into and remains in our secondary school fre- 
quently because of sheer inertia, is an educational aristocrat whose 
salvation is really of less concern than that of the pupil whose "uni- 
versity training" begins and ends in the elementary school. This 
truth becomes significant when we recall that although this city 
spends approximately $36,000,000 a year on its school system, only 
recently have the educational authorities obtained definite data 
showing the occupation of New York City children between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen. 

On page 58 is a partial tabulation of the data collected by Mr. 
George H. Chatfield, Secretary of the Permanent Census Bureau 
of the City of New York, in an investigation covering 140,000 work- 
ers out of a possible maximum of 250,000. Mr. Chatfield adds, 
"There is rarely a conmiunity of large size in the land, 
that has evidence as to the success or failure of those who leave 
school, or indeed has definite knowledge of the conditions in actual 
life which these children must meet, — ^in consequence the criticisms 
have been difficult to meet except by imconvincing generalizations. 
The knowledge of the critics is no more accurate, and no thorough- 
going reform will result from reliance on mere opinion."* Surely 
these facts together with the amazing conditions revealed by recent 
industrial investigations in this city and in Chicago should give new 
significance to the term, "cmrent social conditions". 

If we interpret this statement from a still broader standpoint 
and assmne, as statistics show, that farming and housekeeping are 
the two types of occupation in which the bulk of our people are 
engaged, have our schools throughout the coimtry accepted the 
implication that thinking and doing, book study and practical 
application, theory and practice go hand in hand in the world at 
large and therefore should always go together in the various phases 
of school work ? Our curricula and teaching processes are in the thrall 
of an intellectualistic psychology which does little for that type of 
pupil, — and oiu* whole industrial life would seem to indicate that 
they are in the majority, — whose interest is to do, to make, to think 
not in a Platonic fashion but in relation to the pressing concrete 
problems of practical life. We are apt to forget that the pupil who 
in terms of intensive book study may display initiative, soimd judg- 
ment, and coherent organization of thought, frequently fails to show 
any of these characteristics in the ordinary but urgent situations of 
the playgroimd, the street, the home, or the occupation. The present 
extension of vocational training marks only the initial stage of pub- 

> Quarterly Publications of American Statistical Association, Sept.. 1912. 
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lie appreciation of the point of view long since expounded by Pro 
fessor John Dewey: 

"The education of the human race upon the whole has been 
gained through the occupations which it has piursued and developed. 
The vocations, the professions, the lines of activity which have 
been socially evolved have furnished the social stimuli to knowledge 
and the centres about which it has been organized. If occupations 
were made fundamental in education, school work could conform 
to the natural principle of social and mental development. . . . 
It is a serious error to think of occupational activities as if they 
were merely of prosaic utilitarian or even commercial worth. 
Their primary value is educational. It consists In training the 
thinking of boys and girls in connection with things that appeal to 
them as worth doing. ... It includes a broad and liberal 
scheme of knowledge, for all typical social occupations rest upon 
scientific insight and information. ... An adequate mastery 
of the typical occupations brings the pupil to a study of the social 
conditions and aims of the present; to facts which when classified 
form sociology, economics, civics, and politics. The fine arts are 
naturally included — in short there is nothing of science, history, 
or art which the educational experience has shown to be of worth, 
which an occupational education would not include." ' 

There is little scientific basis not only for the content of curricula 
as .at present organized, but also for the amount which the average 
pupil is supposed to master before he can graduate or be eligible 
for advancement to a higher type of school. Is it not a fact that 
venerable tradition or the personal opinion of superintendents as to 
what a child should know is usually taken as a standard, in place of 
the inflexible limits imposed by the native ability of the pupil and his 
social environment? New York City for example has a maximum 
uniform course of study covering eight school years, which in its 
fimdamental features has varied little in response to the stupendous 
changes of recent years due to the influx of European immigrants. 

The following table has been adapted from Payne, "Public 
Elementary School Curricula". It shows the curriculum of tjie 
Public Elementary Schools of New York City for the years 
1868, 1888, 1904, and 1912, and also the percentage of total 
time devoted to each subject in the respective years. 



* Dewey. John. Bearinci of PragmAtbin on Education. Progrntiw Journal of Education, 
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Tabulating totals for the purpose of comparison we have the 
following: 





1888 


1904 


1912 


Min. 


Percent. 


Min. 


Percent 


Min. 


Percent 


1. Opening Ezerdaes 

2. Pfayaieal Training. Physiol, 
a Afithmnir 


1620 
200 
160 
060 

2580 

290 
325 


13.5 
1.6 
1.3 
8.0 

21.5 

2.4 

2.7 
40.0 


1065 
1240 
455 
450 
575 
3215 
360 

160 
345 
1000 

160 

360 

200 

1565 


5.0 
8 9 

10.3 
3.8 
3.8 
4.8 

26.8 
3. 

1.3 
2.9 
8.3 

1.3 
3.0 

1.7 
13.1 


600 
1290 
1325 
495 
450 
575 
3215 

160 
435 
880 

460 
480 
200 
1435 


5.0 
10.8 
11.0 
4.1 
3.8 
4.8 
26.8 

1.3 
3.7 
7.3 

3.8 

4.0 

1.7 

12.0 


4. Geography 


6. History and Civics 

7. Language. English 

8. Punctuation 


9. Grammar 


10. Composition 


11, flpAllmg 


12, I^M^lir^g 


13. Elementary Science 

14. Nature Study 


15. Drawing. Construction . . . 

16. Manual Training. Cooking. 

Sewing. Raffia 


17. Music 


18. Elective 

10. UnassigDed time 


5885 



It is interesting to note the increase in time devoted to music, 
nature study, and manual training if taken to include drawing, 
and the decrease in time devoted to English; more important still, 
note the decrease in the so-called unassigned time. 

A reading of our course of study and a comparison of it with 
those of inland cities would not even suggest that New York City 
with its immense foreign population has a unique educational prob- 
lem differing radically from that of cities in which the bulk of the 
population is of native stock. New York is the largest Jewish city 
in the world, the second largest Italian city, the third largest Russian 
city. It is stated that in the elementary schools of the city there 
are children of at least fifty-four nationalities. The differences in 
language, ideals, and customs of these groups tends to make the 
problem of "benevolent assimilation" essentially the work of the 
public school. Such work cannot be successfully done imder a cur- 
riculum which has been aptly characterized as static and inflexible.' 
As I stated in my earlier article in The Psychological Clinic,* 



s McMurry. Frank. Reports upon the Quality of Classroom Instruction, Course of Study, 
and Supervision by Principals, issued by Committee on School Inquiry, 51 Chamber Street, New 
York. 

* See Age and Progress in a New York City School. The Psychological Clinic, Vol. vi, 
No. 8. January 15, 1913. p. 209. 
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sociological facts like these are the basis of a plea for a minimum 
com'se of study, giving a large percentage of unassigned time to be 
distributed at the discretion of local supervisors in accordance with 
the needs of a particular locaUty. 

Moreover a uniform course of study extending over a period of 
eight years is based on the assumption that the school population 
is homogeneous not only as regards nationality but also as regards 
ability. Such a. conception is not in accord with recent investiga- 
tions. A study of children in the Vineland schools conducted under 
the supervision of the New Jersey Training School and published 
by Superintendent Johnstone affords interesting testimony. Test- 
ing 1547 "average" pupils by the Binet scale, they foimd that 
349 children were from one to four years better than normal, 582 
were normal, and 616 were from one to six years retarded. A cur- 
riculum based on the assmnption that as regards mentality children 
are "about the same" or "all afcout alike" inevitably fails to meet 
the requirements of actual conditions. The curriculum must pro- 
vide not only for differences in average ability, but also for differ- 
ences among individuals of the same average ability.* An increas- 
ingly large nmnber of principals in our system are coming over to 
the point of view expressed by Professor Snedden in the statement, 
"A uniform course of study for an entire cosmopolitan city, pre- 
scriptive as to most of its features, is a pedagogical absurdity and 
offense." 

Another problem worthy of consideration in connection with 
curriculum making is the length of the course for elementary school 
pupils. A solution of this cannot be foimd imless we can determine 
the period of growth during which a child should be subjected to 
the conditions prevailing in the average elementary schools. Shall 
we take the advent of puberty to mark the close of this period? As 
more data become available, the opinion that we should do so is 
becoming more wide-spread. This would fix the limits of elementary 
schooling at six and fourteen years. As Dr. C. Ward Crampton 
has shown,* pubescence as a rule is accompanied by certain charac- 
teristics, physical, mental, and emotional, which render it advisa- 
ble to subject pupils of this type to a different regimen from that 
adapted to prebubescent pupils. This idea conforms to the general 
spirit of our compulsory educational law, but of course assumes a 
physiological rather than a chronological age limit. Despite the 
great elimination in the seventh and eighth years of our present course, 

• Set aUo Jones. Elmer E., Individual Differences in School Children, Thb Pstchological 
Clinic, vol. vi. no. 9, February 15, 1013. p. 241. 

* Crampton, C. Ward. The Influence of Physiological Age upon Scholarship, The P«tcho* 
LOoiCAL Clinic, Vol. i. No. 4, June 15. 1007. p. 115. 
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as evidenced by the fact that only 42 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in the grades complete the course of study, there are 12,000 more 
adolescent pupils in the elementary grades of the schools of 
this city than there are in all the city's high schools. In other 
words, as Dr. Frank Bachman pointed out in his recent report on 
"Promotion, Non-promotion and Part Time," from the standpoint; 
of age the New York City elementary schools are an elementary 
school, a high school, and a college, all with one uniform maximum 
curriculum. Should not these adolescents standing on the threshold 
of industrial life be grouped in prevocational schools in which they 
Tvill receive, in addition to instruction in formal subjects, such 
instruction relating to the constructive activities as will develop 
taste and abilities of distinct economic value? 

Another point worth considering is that even though we fix an 
arbitrary chronological eight year limit, the amoimt of work to be 
covered within that time is practically determined by the average 
attendance of pupils completing the eight year course. Dr. Bach- 
man finds that in New York City 7.2 years represents the average 
attendance of such pupils. That is to say, a course of study intended 
to cover an eight year period should not be heavily overloaded but 
should be easily completed in less than eight years. 

Simimiarizing the foregoing discussion we may say that unless 
the problem of the curriculum is interpreted in terms of definite, 
authenticated social and psychological facts, we may deceive our- 
selves into assmning that certain accepted principles will insure a 
curriculimi and a practice that conform to the needs of the situation. 
Tradition, opinion, or textbook definitions of the educational process 
consisting of Latin nouns and long descriptive adjectives occasion- 
ally inspire and clarify progress, but more frequently hinder and 
befog. It has been well said, "We should do our utmost to escape 
the bond of opinion and to meet the actual conditions of life with 
accurate adjustments." General statements of the meaning of edu- 
cation and hypothetical statements as to the makeup of an ideal 
course of study, irrespective of the peculiar local conditions which 
a study of the situation would probably reveal, have unwittingly 
led to the imposition upon our school system of a uniform encyclo- 
pedic course of study, the fruits of which have been futile effort and 
exhaustion on the part of pupil and teacher, and perennial caustic 
criticism from the facile pen of the pragmatic layman. 

In view of the fact that during the next year there will probably 
be considerable revision of the New York course of study, it may 
not be inadvisable, by way of conclusion, to make some suggestions 
with reference to the possible participants in such revision. The 
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cooperation of intelligent men and women in the community, whether 
or not they be members of the Board of Education, should cer- 
tainly be enlisted. If the word intelligent be understood as meaning 
that the individual citizen and the civic or industrial organization 
represent such breadth of culture and such keenness of social insight 
based upon extended experience as will enable them to appreciate 
the conditions that the average pupil must face, their cooperation 
is to be heartily commended. Indeed Superintendents Gustav 
Straubenmuller and Albert Shiels have been markedly successful in 
securing the active cooperation of industrial organizations with the 
work of the vocational school and elementary evening schools. Fre- 
quently however laymen are not competent to appreciate the com- 
plexity of the problem involved, and become extreme advocates of 
either the so-called "fads and frills" or of the "three R's". Less 
frequently, because of special knowledge or special interests they 
become advocates of particular subjects as music or nature study. 

If teaching is a profession on a par with law or medicine, no 
board of superintendents should consider that its function is to reg- 
ister automatically what piuports to be judgment of the community 
until that judgment has been subjected to careful scrutiny to insure 
its conformity with the needs of the situation. Too frequently the 
opinion voiced with the loudest noise and greatest emphasis is that 
of a limited rather than of a representative group. It is the funda- 
mental duty of school experts to keep in close touch with social 
progress and to invite constructive criticism. Any supervisory 
board which becomes bureaucratic either because of the dominating 
personality of a courageous leader or because of a red tape procedure 
in the conduct of official business, tends to prevent frequent adjust- 
ments of school conditions to social needs, and in so far as it does 
this it is an unqualified evil. 

The special supervisor, the expert on subject matter, is also 
responsible for many of our ills. Once let it be granted that the sub- 
ject is to be taught and the expert considers it his bounden duty to 
enlarge his problem until the complete body of thought and prac- 
tice, whether in music, physical training, arithmetic, or technical 
grammar, is incorporated into the syllabus. Very frequently a board 
of superintendents or a board of education, because of a felt want 
of knowledge of a technical subject, uncritically accepts the over- 
loaded syllabus which the specialist oflfers for adoption. Even though 
the state law and the course of study indicate minimum requirements 
as regards topics, the syllabi are practically mandatory maxima. 

Cordial cooperation on the part of laymen and professional 
experts, among the latter being included not only superintendents 
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but also principals and teachers working in the light of professional 
knowledge gained through personal experience and official question- 
naires, should enable any school system to produce an eflfective 
course of study. All syllabi should be regarded as tentative imtil 
checked by teachers in the light of classroom practice. In other words 
the work of the experts should be to outline on the basis of intimate 
knowledge, varied minimum courses of study to be tried out in the 
different sections of the city to which they are best adapted. Such 
a scheme is perfectly consistent with the maintenance of proper 
academic standards. Piecemeal revision, at frequent intervals, as 
experience shows to be desirable, will tend to do away with the static, 
inflexible courses of study which now prevail. The present uniform 
maximimi courses of study were prepared and continue to exist on 
paper in utter disregard of changes in the social group and of variations 
in ability, length of school career, etc., within the group of pupils. 
Moreover a failure to encourage a spirit of initiative and coopera- 
tion among those whose task it is to execute the paper demands 
of a course of study, and a failure to provide for official channels 
through which constructive criticisms can be made, have frequently 
developed conditions that run absolutely counter to all the quali- 
ties of flexibility and changeability that an ideal course of study 
should possess. 
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PROGRESS OF THE REPEATERS 

OF THE CLASS OF 1912 OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By Katherine H. Bevard, 
Principal of the Rosa Sdiool, Wdshingionf D. C. 

This study was undertaken with the purpose of ascertaining to 
what extent the eighth grade pupils of 1912 in the Washington 
Public Schools had repeated grades in their progress through the 
schools, in which grades the repeating occurred, and what the causes 
of the repeating were. 

By means of printed blanks. Dr. William M. Davidson, the 
superintendent of public schools, collected the data for the study 
just before the mid-year promotions of February 1, 1912, at which 
time there were enrolled in the eighth grade 3243 children of whom 
2433 were white and 810 colored (tables 8 and 9). 

The printed blanks consisted of a "Pupil's Sheet" for every 
pupil who had ever skipped or repeated a grade, and a "Teacher's 
Sheet" on which the teacher condensed the information contained 
on the pupils' sheets. Both sets of papers were then collected by the 
supervising principals and sent to the superintendent's office. 

The " Pupil's Sheet " called for the following date: 

1. Name. 

2. Sex. 

3. Date of birth. 

4. Age to nearest half year. 

5. Private schools attended. 

6. Other public schools attended. 

7. Grade first entered when starting to school. 

A list of the sixteen grades (lA to 8B) was then given, opposite 
which were recorded the grades skipped, grades repeated, and the 
cause of repeating. 

The results of the investigation have been tabulated in sections 
representing the nine white and the four colored divisions of the public 
schools. Seven tables were prepared for each of the thirteen divisions, 
the totals of which were used in making the nineteen tables in the fol- 
lowing summary. 
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The Amount of Repeating, 

Tables 1 and 2 show that 2825 grades had been repeated in the 
white schools and 617 in the colored, a total of 3442 half-year grades. 
Including the grades to be repeated by the 452 white pupils and 65 
colored who were not promoted February 1, 1912 (tables 3 and 4), 
the total number of repeated grades is increased to 3959 (tables 5 
and 6). This gives an average of 1.2 grades per pupil enrolled, and 
2 grades per repeater. 

In the white schools 112 repeaters skipped one or more grades 
(table 3), and in the colored schools 20 repeaters skipped grades 
(table 4). 

Including pupils who were not promoted February 1, 1912, 
there were 1521 repeaters in the white schools and 387 in the colored, 
a total of 1908 (tables 8 and 9), or 58.8 per cent of all the eighth grade 
pupils. Of the 2433 white pupils and 810 colored pupils enrolled, 
62.5 per cent of the former and 47.7 per cent of the latter are repeaters 
(tables 8 and 9). 

It should be remembered that these children are not typical of 
the school population as a whole, for the reason that they are sur- 
vivors. The less successful ones drop out before reaching the 
eighth grade. It is also to be noted that 67.3 per cent of the white 
pupils enrolled and 76 per cent of the colored are 8A pupils whose 
8B records of repeating of course could not be included in this study. 

Fifty-four and one-tenth per cent of the white repeaters and 
46.5 per cent of the colored repeated more than one grade (tables 5 
and 6). Of the white pupils 39.5 per cent repeated only one grade, 
but 25.9 per cent of these pupils were not to be promoted February 
1, 1912; 31.2 per cent repeated two grades, but 20.7 per cent were 
not to be promoted; 13.8 per cent repeated three grades, but 31.9 
per cent were not to be promoted (table 5). 

In the colored schools, 47.5 per cent repeated only one grade, 
but 15.2 per cent were not to be promoted February 1, 1912; 35.6 
per cent repeated two grades, but 5.7 per cent were not to be promoted 
(table 6). 

The greatest number of grades repeated by a white pupil is 
eleven; by a colored pupil, seven (tables 5 and 6). 
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REPEATING OF INDIVIDUALS, 



TABLE 6. WHITE SCHOOLS. 


No. of Pupils 


Per cent 
of Pupils 


No. of 

grades 

repeated 


ToUl 


Not promoted 
Feb.. 1912 


Total no. 
of grades 
repeated 


1 

2 

1 

6 

15 

20 

93 

210 

476 

' 602 

96* 


.06 

.13 

.06 

.39 

.98 

1.31 

6.11 

13.8 

31.29 

39.67 

6.24 


11 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 


11 

18 

8 

42 

90 

100 

372 

630 

962 

602 






11 

18 

8 

44 

97 

106 

392 

697 

1051 

758 

95 










2 

7 

6 
20 
67 
99 
166 
96* 


33.3% 
46.6% 
30. % 
21.6% 
31.9% 
20.7% 
26.9% 






Total 1621 






2826 


452 




3277 






• Retarded for first time Feb. 1. 1012. 

TABLE 6. COLORED SCHOOLS. 


No. of Pupils 


Per cent 
of Pupils 


No. of 

grades 

repeated 


ToUl 


Not promoted 
Feb.. 1912 


Total no. 
of grades 
repeated 


1 

4 

2 

11 

24 

138 

184 

23* 


.26 

1.02 

.51 

2.84 

6.2 

35.66 

47.64 

6.94 


7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 


7 
24 
10 
44 
72 
276 
184 






7 
25 
10 
45 
76 
284 
.212 
23 


1 


26. % 


1 
4 
8 
28 
23* 


.9% 

16.6% 

6.7% 

15.2% 






Total 387 






617 


65 




682 






White and 
Colored... 1908 






3442 


617 




3969 
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TABLE 8. WHITE SCHOOLS. 




Enrol- 
ment 


No. 
Repeat- 
ing 


Includ- 

f3?.. 

1912 


Per cent 
Repeat- 
ing 


Per cent 
of total 
Repeaters 


Per cent 
of Re- 
peaters 

over 
15 years 


Repeaters 

••Passing" 

Scholarship 

Ratings 


Girlfl... 

Boys . . . 


*1301 
1132 


750 
676 


803 61.7% 
718 163.4% 


52.7% 
47.3% 


65.5% 
67.6% 


548 or 38.4% 
432 or 30.2% 


Total... 


2433 


1426 


1521 


62.6% 


100. % 


66.4% 


980 or 68.6% 


TABLE 9. COLORED SCHOOLS. 




Enrol- 
ment 


No. 
Repeat- 
ing 


Inolud- 
1912 


Percent 
Repeat- 
ing 


Percent 
of toUl 
Repeaters 


Per cent 
of Re- 
peaters 

over 
15 years 


Repeaters 

"Passing" 

Scholarship 

Ratings 


Girls... 
Bo3r8... 


610 
300 


215 
149 


231 
156 


46.2% 
52. % 


69.6% 
40.4% 


67. % 
63.4% 


113 or 31. % 
91 or 26. % 


Total... 


810 


364 


387 


47.7% 


100. % 


65.5% 


204 or 66. % 


White 

and 

Colored 


3243 


1790 


1908 


58.8% 




6.2% 


1184 or 62.6% 



As would be expected, many of the repeaters are over age; 
66.4 per cent of the white pupils and 65.5 per cent of the colored are 
over 15 years of age (table 7). The oldest white pupil is 20 years old; 
the oldest colored pupil, 19 years. In both white and colored schools, 
the oldest repeaters are boys. In the white schools, 6.75 per cent 
of the boy repeaters and 65.5 per cent of the girls are over 15 years 
of age, but there are 41 more girls than boys over age. In the colored 
schools, 63.4 per cent of the boy repeaters and 67 per cent of the girls 
are over 15 years, and 56 more girls than boys are over age. 

Not including the number not to be promoted February 1, 1912, 
the present scholarship ratings of the eighth grade white repeaters 
show 68.6 per cent to be "passing" ratings; that is, 5.8 per cent 
excellent, 24.6 per cent good, and 38.2 per cent fair (tables 10 and 11). 

In the colored schools, 55.9 per cent have "passing" ratings; 
that is, 1.9 per cent are excellent, 21.1 per cent good, 32.9 per cent 
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Where the Repealing Occurred. 

Table 1 shows the greatest number of grades repeated to be in 
8A in the white schools and 7B in the colored. Had this study been 
made in June instead of February, undoubtedly the greatest number 
of grades repeated would be in SB, since 2229 or 68.7 per cent of the 
3243 pupils enrolled are 8A's whose record of repeating in 8B is yet 
to be made. The per cent of 8B white pupils not promoted February 
1, 1912, is 28.6 per cent; the per cent of 8A's is only 13.8 per cent. 
In the colored schools 20 per cent of 8B's and 6 per cent of 8A's were 
not promoted. 



COMPARISON OF THE SKIPPING AND REPEATING. 



TABLE 12. 


Grade 


PBB CENT OP QRADBB BKIPPSD 


PBB CBNT or GBADBS BBPBATED 


White Schools 


Colored Schools 


White Schools 


Colored Schools 


B Grade 






A Grade 


B Grade 


A Grade 


B Grade 


A Grade 


B Grade 


A Grade 


8th.... 


5.7 





.8 


1 

i 8 


10.3 


4.8 


5.5 


7th.... 


7.9 


5.3 


16.8 


6.7 ' 


9.4 


8.1 


9.8 


5.6 


6th.... 


6.4 


4.7 


6.7 


7.5 t 


- 8. 


5.5 


5.8 


5. 


5th.... 


5.9 


7.2 


2.5 


9.2 


6. 


4.9 


7.6 


4.5 


4th.... 


8.3 


10.2 


9.2 


7.5 


5.2 


4.7 


5.1 


4.7 


3d 


10.2 


7.4 


13.4 


10.9 


5.6 


5.5 


6.4 


6.4 


2d 


7.7 


6.2 


5. 


3.3 


4.4 


4.1 


5.9 


5.9 


Ist.... 


2.5 


3.6 








4.7 


4.7 


8.1 


8.1 


Total.. 


48.9 


50.3 


53.6 


45.9 


51.3 


47.8 


53.5 


45.7 



The least number of grades repeated in the white schools is in 
2 A (tables 1 and 12). As is true in other school systems, the ** stick- 
ing point" seems to be in the sixth grade where the children begin 
to fail in large numbers. It will be noticed also that the total number 
of B grades repeated in both white and colored schools is greater than 
the number of A grades repeated. The difiference would be even 
greater if the 8B records of the large majority of these children now 
classed as 8 A pupils could be included. 

The total per cent of B grades repeated in the white schools is 
51.3 per cent; the total per cent of B grades skipped is 48.9 per cent. 
In the colored schools the per cent of B grades repeated is 53.5 per 
cent; B grades skipped, 53.6 per cent (table 12). 
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EXCESS OF GRADES ABOVE NORMAL NUMBER. 



TABLE 15. WHITE SCHOOLS. 




Enrolment 


Normal 

No. 
Grades 


Grades 
Repeated 


Grades 
Skipped 


Net 
Excess 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Totals 


1132 


1301 


2433 


38928 


2825 


467 


2358 


iBtDiv 

2d Div 

3d Div 

4th Div 

5th Div 

6th Div 

7th Div 

8th Div 

9th Div 


108 

167 

158 

142 

169 

98 

120 

82 

90 


147 
199 
170 
131 
159 
149 
162 
75 
109 


255 
366 
328 
273 
326 
247 
282 
157 
199 


4080 
5856 
5248 
4368 
5216 
3952 
4512 
2512 
3184 


320 
275 
366 
295 
447 
266 
375 
198 
283 


66 
123 
75 
48 
54 
51 
26 
7 
17 


254 
152 
291 
247 
393 
215 
349 
191 
266 


TABLE 16. COLORED SCHOOLS 




Enrolment 


Normal 

No. 
Grades 


Grades 
Repeated 

617 


Grades 
Skipped 


Net 
Excess 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Totals 


300 


510 


810 


12960 


119 


498 


10th Div 

nth Div 

12th Div 

13th Div 


i 76 
94 
62 
68 


137 
155 
102 
116 


213 
249 
164 
184 


3408 
3984 
2624 
2944 


139 
186 
171 
121 


20 

47 

43 

9 


119 
139 
128 
112 



Tables 15 and 16 (also tables 13 and 14) give a classification of 
grades repeated by school divisions. By showing the normal number 
of grades the children should have completed to get to the eighth 
grade, crediting each school with the grades skipped, debiting the 
grades repeated, the net excess of grades above the normal number is 
shown to be 2358 in the white schools and 498 in the colored, a total 
of 2856 grades. 
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TABLE 17. WHITE SCHOOLS. 



Grades Repeated 



8B 

8A 
7B 
7A 
6B 
6A 
5B 
5A 
4B 
4A 
3B 
3A 
2B 
2A 
IB 
lA 



Per cent 
due to 
lUneaeor 
Physical 
Defect 



10.61 
12.96 
15.73 
18.18 
22.56 
27.84 
20.34 
19.28 
20.80 
27.06 
26.70 
28.66 
41.73 
45.29 
41.04 
41.04 



Per cent 

due to 

Chance 

of Schools 



5.75 
5.11 

10.48 
9.95 
7.96 

12.65 
7.55 

15.71 
8.00 
6.01 

11.10 
8.91 
6.29 
5.12 
4.47 
5.22 



Per cent 

due to 

Poor 

Attendance 



3.53 
4.09 
5.61 
6.92 
4.42 
3.16 
5.22 
3.57 
6.71 
6.76 
1.86 
3.82 
6.29 
6.83 
9.70 
9.70 



Per cent 

due to 

Failure 

in Studies 



80.08 
75.76 
66.66 
64.06 
63.27 
53.16 
64.53 
59.28 
63.08 
58.64 
57.14 
54.70 
44.09 
39.31 
36.07 
34.32 



Percent 
due to 
Other 
Causet 





2.04 
1.49 
.87 
1.76 
3.16 
2.32 
2.14 
1.34 
1.5 
3.1 
3.82 
1.57 
3.41 
9.70 
9.70 



TABLE 18. COLORED SCHOOLS. 



Grades Repeated 



8B 
8A 
7B 
7A 
6B 
6A 
5B 
5A 
4B 
4A 
3B 
3A 
2B 
2A 
IB 
lA 



Per cent 

due to 

Illness or 

Physical 

Defect 



10. 

14.7 

22.9 

22.8 

22.2 

19.3 

31.9 

25. 

34.3 

34.4 

32.5 

37.5 

40.5 

40.5 

54. 

54. 



Per cent 

due to 

Change 

of Schools 



3.3 

2.9 

4.9 

5.7 

8.3 



6.3 



3.1 

3.4 

2.5 

2.5 





2. 

2. 



Per.cent 

due to 

Poor 

Attendance 



13.3 

8.7 

9.8 

8.5 

8.3 

22.5 

17. 

21.4 

21.8 

27.5 

7.5 

7.5 

8.1 

8.1 

2. 

2. 



Per cent 

due to 

Failure 

in Studies 



70. 

73.5 

57.3 

62.8 

52.7 

51.6 

42.5 

53.5 

31.2 

27.5 

55. 

50. 

43.2 

43.2 

32. 

32. 



Per cent 
due to 
Other 
Causes 



3.3 



4.9 



8.3 

6.4 

2.1 



9.3 

6.8 

2.5 

2.5 

8.1 

8.1 

10. 

10. 
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PROGRESS OF REPEATERS. 83 

CaxAsea of Repealing. 

The causes of the repeating have been tabulated under the fol- 
lowing headings: Illness or Physical Defect, Change of Schools, 
Poor Attendance, Failure in Studies, and Other Causes. 

In both the white and the colored schools, the causes of the 
repeating are credited mainly to failure in studies and illness or 
physical defect. The highest number of grades repeated on account 
of failure in studies b 80 per cent in 8B of the white schools and 
73.5 per cent in 8A of the colored schools; the least is 34.3 per cent 
in lA of the white schools and 27.5 per cent in 4A of the colored 
schools. The greatest nimiber of grades repeated on account of physi- 
cal defect in the white schools is 45.2 per cent in 2A; the least is 10.6 
per cent in 8B. In the colored schools the highest is 54 per cent in 
the first grades; the least is 10 per cent in 8B (tables 17 and 18). 

Table 1 shows that 8.1 per cent of all the grades repeated in the 
white schools is due to change of schools; 15.7 per cent of the grades 
repeated in 5A are credited to this cause (table 17); 16.1 per cent 
of the white repeaters report change of schools as the cause of their 
repeating (table 19). 

In the third school division with an enrolment of 328 eighth 
grade pupils, 108 children attended 28 private and 114 other public 
schools, a total of 142 other schools. Fourteen attended both private 
and other public schools. Fifty give change of schools as cause of 
repeating (table 19). 

The second school division with an enrolment of 366 eighth grade 
pupils reports 126 children as having attended 52 private and 92 other 
public schools, a total of 144 other schools. Ten children attended 
both private and other public schools. Twenty-four give change of 
schools as cause of repeating. 

Of the total number of repeaters (1426), 479 or 33.5 per cent 
attended other public schools; 228 or 15.9 per cent attended private 
schools; 62 or 4.3 per cent attended both public and private schools. 
A few of the repeaters attended the public schools of as many as seven 
different cities. 

These 479 repeaters attended 635 other public schools located 
in 38 states and 12 other countries. In 34 cases the location of the 
school was not given, so that there is reason to think that nearly 
every state in the Union is represented. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 

Successful Schools for Truants in Los Angeles, 

Mr. E. J. Lickley, Supervisor of Ck>inpubory Education and Evening Schoola 
of Lob Angeles, Cal., has issued a highly interesting report, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract: 

The present compulsory education law became effective July 1, 1903. In 
1905 the8chool Department took upon itself the task of solving the truancy prob- 
lem by «itablishing a special school to which persistent truants were sent. Thii 
school very quickly demonstrated its educational, social and economic value and 
today the city has nine schools of a similar nature. 

The Special Schools are open to truants and other troublesome boys. They 
are in no degree to be considered places of conmiitment for school offenders; 
rather they are to be considered as simply other classes for other t3rpes of children. 
The Special School is dedicated to the principle that no pupil shall fail and no 
pupil shall be suspended or expelled from the public school. If he cannot adjust 
himself to the environment of the regular graded school then he should be given a 
school where he can, if necessary, make his own environment. If the boy will not 
go with you, then go with the boy for a while and soon you will have acquired such 
an influence over him that later on he will go with you. It is a sad commentary 
on the public school when the only thing it has to say to the troublesome boy is 
"get out". 

The aim in management is to make these schools more like life, the life of the 
big world outside which the boy is after when he runs away from school. The 
theory on which this aim is based is that if a school is like life, a boy wiU like to 
be there for the same reason that he likes to live; and the theory works. The 
fact that it has worked so well as to improve the personnel of the boys who are 
assigned to these schools, indicates that the influence of the schools is working 
upstream, and checking the drift of boy? of the regular classes into meanness, 
viciousness and school hoboism. Los Angeles no longer has the typical school 
hobo. 

Every ten days or two weeks the boys take a hike or go fishing or swimming, 
as the case may be. The department gives as much credit for a good day's hike, 
or a good game of baseball, as for a problem in arithmetic solved. 

No coercion nor force is ever employed in transferring pupils from the regular 
schools to the Special Schools. No truant officer nor even a teacher accompanies 
them. They are assigned by the superintendent and then transferred in the usual 
way. They are told the purpose of these schools and the reason they are sent 
there, and then allowed to go of their own accord. No pupil sent in this way has 
failed to reach the Special School promptly. The reason is plain. The boy is 
dealt with in an open, honest, common sense manner. He is not regarded either 
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as a baby or as a criminal, but jutit as a growing, restless boy. The boy appre- 
ciates this and is quick to respond. 

The Special Schools aim to eliminate all that is unnecessary and to hold to 
fundamentals. To accomplish this result the teachers of these classes are author- 
ized to vary the course of study according to the requirement of instruction. 
In other words the school is adapted to meet the needs of each individual pupil. 
In this way the school is made to fit the boy and not the boy the school. In doing 
this a regular recess period of fifteen minutes is frequently lengthened to give the 
pupil the additional play and outdoor life which he so often sadly needs. The 
playground also affords the teacher an opportunity to do the more important 
work of character development so essential to these boy? who have been cast 
aside by the regular schools. 

The sensible blending of work and play forms an important phase of this part 
of school work, because most of these boys are disconnected and out of harmony 
with the accepted order of things. Considerable latitude is allowed in these 
schools, for it is frequently necessary to change receding lines to get a true per- 
spective. 

The teachers in these schools are all men, and to this fact the remarkable 
success of these schools is largely due. These men are chosen with great care. 
They must possess the ability to understand boy life and fit themselves into it. 
Just to the extent they win the boy's loyalty are they successful. These teachers 
are usually athletes because the Special Schools emphasize the value of play in 
developing the character of the troublesome boy. The teacher of a school of this 
type must be pemiliarly fitted, temperamentally, for dealing with the boy who is 
out of harmony with the accepted order of things. Teachers who cannot under- 
stand the spirit which prompts a boy to tie a can to a dog's tail, stick a pin in a fly, 
steal fruit and play hookey from school to go fishing or swimming, never succeed 
in a Special School for the so-called bad boy. In fact, teachers whose compre- 
hension of boy life is limited seldom succeed with any boy. 

No teacher is ever assigned more than fifteen pupils. The teacher must 
possess unusual ability to interest these boys to make up lost time and also seek 
to find and strengthen their best impulses. These efforts must be solely on a 
scientific basis as the transformation in the pupil is a social one in which the boy 
has found a friend and helper who devotes himself constantly and, in a sense, 
exclusively to his great need. 

These teachers do not refer to the boy's bad record nor do they ever resort 
to nagging tactics. They ''prefix" the boy^s character by teaching him construc- 
tive goodness when he is out of temptation. The boy starts anew when he enters 
the Special School, with no reputation to live up to and no bad record to live down. 
The teacher simply accepts him as he is. The boy is in no sense made to feel that 
be is a culprit, and consequently, he is never robbed of his rightful heritage of 
self-respect. 

Many different types of pupils find their way into the Special Schools. 
Any boy excluded for any reason from the regular grades, is admitted unless a 
more suitable place is available. By this method of caring for troublesome bo3rs, 
expulsions and suspensions have practicaUy disappeared from our public schools. 
Of course the most of these boys are truant or disciplinary cases. The Special 
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School is the road to salvation for the boy headed for the Juvenile Court and a 
subsequent career of idleness and crime. No boy has ever been refused admission 
to the Special Schools and no boy has ever been suspended, expelled or turned 
away. We care for all and hold to the theory that any school system is derelict 
in its duty that ''fails" one pupil or shuts its door to him. Truancy is the result 
of a boy's natural protest against being a misfit. The remedy is a simple one. 
Put him where he does fit, or make a place to fit him. Our effort is directed, not 
toward the fittest, but toward the unfittest. Every boy cannot be made to 
attain a fixed, artificial standard, but the best in every boy can be developed to its 
utmost. 

All but one of these Special Schools are located away from the downtown 
district. By making the Special Schools small, widely separated, ungraded and 
located in the outskirts Los Angeles avoids the imfortunate institutionalijsed 
conditions that must exist in a large central school for truants or incorrigibles. 
The cities that have tried to solve this problem by establishing a large central 
school have made little progress, and in fact in most cases have met with failure. 

Each Special School has ample room for play, either on its own groimds, a 
nearby public playground or surroimding vacant land. The value of sufficient 
ground for an outlet to the boundless energy of these boys cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Sensible blending of work and play will work wonders in the develop- 
ment of the boy's character. 

Not only is an elaborate equipment not necessary in a Special School, but it 
is practically useless during this period of growth of the troublesome boy. Not 
an elaborate plant, not an elaborate equipment, but an elaborate teacher is essen- 
tial to the boy who is out of step. The humanizing touch of a strong personality 
is of vastly greater worth to the boy at this time than any mechanical standard- 
ized course of study. It is from this very thing that he has broken away and the 
pathway back, which he must go, must be shown to him by a guide who is wise 
in the lore of the boy world and who can catch glimpses of the visions that lure the 
boy away. 

The ideal Special School building consists of two rooms. One room has the 
ordinary equipment for fifteen pupils while the other room should be fitted for 
various forms of manual and elementary trade work, such as carpentry, cabinet 
making, lathing, bicycle repairing, printing, brass and copper work and other 
kinds of mechanical work in simple form. The ideal arrangement is one teacher 
who can also do the manual work. 

To these schools none but the persistent truants have been sent and yet for 
seven years the attendance has been almost perfect, the average attendance 
for the entire time being more than 99 per cent. 

The reports for the past seven years show very clearly the improvement in 
the method of dealing with truancy. Before the Special Schools were opened all 
persistent truants were arrested and taken before the Juvenile Court. This was 
a very expensive and unsatisfactory way of dealing with the problem. These 
truants are now taken care of by the school department at no expense beyond the 
cost of their education in a public school. The following figures are taken from the 
reports sent to the Superintendent's office for the past seven years. 
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Enrolment. 

No. cases taken before Juvenile Court 1905-'06 56 37,877 

1906-W 30 42,998 

1907-'08 1 46,092 

1908-'09 2 48,430 

190^'10 3 62,054 

1910-'ll 2 57,038 

1911-'12 67,875 

1912-'13 2 (est.) 80,000 



No. " 




No. " ' 




No. " * 




No. " 


1 •«« <( t 


No. " 




No. " 




No. " 





As a direct result of the work of the Special Schools truancy cases from 
the city have disappeared from the Juvenile Court calendar. This represents 
the saving of many boys who otherwise would have gone from one delinquency 
to another until they had become hardened offenders and the inmates of a 
reformatory. 

We can only realize the extent and importance of this work when we know 
that 90 per cent of our criminals begin their career as truants. Arthur J. PiUsbury, 
formerly Secretary of the State Board of Examiners, says: *'In nine cases out 
of every ten the first step on the criminal highway is taken by the truant.** Mr. 
PiUsbury also says : '' In very self-defense children must be kept in school. There 
will be DO diminution of criminality until this is accomplished.'^ 

These startling statements, which are corroborated by the best authorities, 
demonstrate clearly that truancy is not only an educational problem, but a great 
social and economic problem as well. It logically follows then that money spent 
in correcting the truancy habit is a good investment. The Special Schools for 
truants have saved the State of California thousands of dollars during the seven 
years of their existence. Their work has been still more valuable and far reaching 
in that they have saved hundreds of boys from careers of criminality and started 
them well on the road to upright living and good citizenship. 

Boys are kept in these schools for periods of var3ring length, ranging from a 
few days to several months. More than 95 per cent make good after their stay 
in the Special Schools. This result is rather remarkable when the fact is considered 
that no boy who has been excluded from the regular schools for any cause, hasbeen 
refused admission to the Special Schools. The troublesome^ disagreeable, dis- 
orderly boy is a most valuable asset and the school must not refuse him a place 
just because his independent nature refuses to conform to arbitrary standards that 
even experts cannot accept. 

The Special Schools have demonstrated the fact that truants will attend 
school when school conditions are natural and the boy is not compelled to adjust 
himself to an environment artificial in its nature and detrimental to the individual 
growth and development of the independent boy. As a direct result of these 
schools expulsions have disappeared from the Los Angeles schools, suspensions 
are reduced to a minimum, and the so-called bad boy has practically ceased to be 
a problem there. 
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Notable Features on Program of Hygiene Congress, 

The Fourth Internationa] Congress on School Hygiene, and the first to be 
held in America, at Buffalo, August 25-30th, will be by far the most elaborate 
effort yet made in this country toward getting the problems of school hygiene 
before the world. 

The program committee announces a program of two hundred and fifty 
papers and fifteen symposiums, taking up hygiene from the following points of 
views: 

I. The hygiene of school buildings, grounds, material, and up-keep. 

II. The hygiene of school administration and schedules. 

III. Medical, hygienic, and sanitary supervision in schools. 

The contributors to the program make up a notable list of speakers, college 
presidents and professors; state, city and county conmiissioners of education; 
teachers and superintendents of public schools, medical college professors; state, 
county and city health officers; physicians in private practice, engineers and arch- 
itects. 

Special discussions are being arranged on the following subjects: 

School Feeding: arranged by the Conunittee on School Feeding of the 

American Home Economic Society. 
Oral Hygiene: arranged by National Mouth Hygiene Association. 
Sex Hygiene: arranged by the American Federation of Sex Hygiene. 
Conservation of Vision in School Children: arranged by the Society 

for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Health Supervision of University SluderUs: arranged by Dr. Masyck 

P. Ravenel, University of Wisconsin. 
School Illumination: arranged by the Society of Illimiinating Engineers. 
Relatum between Physical Education and School Hygiene: arranged by 

the American Physical Education Association. 
Tvbercvlosts among School Children: arranged by the Society for the 

Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Physical Education and College Hygiene: arranged by the Society of 

Directors of Physical Education in Colleges. 
The Binet-Simon Test: arranged by Professor Terman, Stanford Univer^ 

sity. 
The Mentally Defective Child: arranged by Dr. Henry H. Goddard, 
Vineland, N. J. 
The Congress is open to all persons interested in school hygiene upon the pay- 
ment of a fee of five dollars. Application for membership should be sent to Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York, New York City. 

President Wilson has accepted the honorary office of patron of the Congress. 
The president of the Congress is Mr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University. 
The vice-presidents are Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Dr. Henry P. Walcott, president of the recent International Congress on School 
Hygiene and Demography, and chairman of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health. 
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RE-AVERMENTS RESPECTING PSYCHO-CLINICAL 
NORMS AND SCALES OF DEVELOPMENT. 

By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., 

Professor of Clinical Psychology, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Recent discussions seem to call for a re-emphasis of certain 
conclusions at which I had previously arrived. 

1. An expert experimental, educational, or genetic psychologist 
is not, in any legitimcUe u^se of the word, a skilled clinical psychologist.^ 
The former have no more right to regard themselves as expert 
clinical psychologists than the professional anatomist or physiologist 
has to consider hunself a medico-clinical examiner. The skilled 
psycho-clinicist will require just as prolonged and thorough a tech- 
nical preparation as the skilled medico-clinicist.^ Just as the prepa- 
ration of the physician necessitates more than a thorough grounding 
in anatomy, physiology, and embryology, so the preparation of the 
clinical psychologist requires more than an expert knowledge of 
general, experimental, educational, genetic, or abnormal psychology, 
or of child study.* He should have in addition a thorough training 
in psycho-clinical procedure, which should include not only work 
in a laboratory clinic but an interneship — a "hospital year," so to 
speak,^-8pent in first-hand study of backward, feebleminded, epi- 
leptic, psychopathic, and disciplinary cases. These cases must be 
juvenile subjects if the examiner intends to work with children. 
He must have also a thorough training in educational therapeutics. 
By this I include primarily not the so-called psycho-therapeutics 
of the skilled psychiatrist — suggestion, psycho-analysis, re-education 
—but particularly the differential, corrective pedagogics of the 
educational expert on mentally deviating children. There is no 
general scheme of corrective pedagogics. The method will have 

1 Seieneg, 1913; Journal of Edueational Ptycholoffy* 1912. p. 224. 
s Journal of EdueaHonal Payeholoffv» 1012. p. 224 f.; Science, 1913. 
* Journal of Edueational PeyehoUgp, 1911, p. 207 f. 
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to be diflferentiated to meet the needs indicated by a diagnosis of 
each case. It will be as different for the feebleminded and for the 
stutterer as it is for the deaf and for the blind. Finally, the clinical 
psychologist must have some knowledge, didactic and clinical, of 
physical, orthopedic, and pediatric defects, of neurotic and psychotic 
symptomatology, and of personal, family, and heredity case-taking. 
It is evident that there is no modern specialist who is equipped 
with all these elements of knowledge except the properly trained 
clinical psychologist. The general practitioner, pediatrician, ortho- 
pedist, neurologist, psychiatrist, educational, experimental, genetic, 
or abnormal psychologist are all lacking in some of the essentials 
which the expert psycho-clinicist must possess. The ordinary special 
class teacher (or school nurse) is, of course, not to be considered for 
a moment as a trained psycho-clinicist.* To be sure, well trained 
class-room teachers can learn to administer a few tests, and may 
thereby be able to group children with approximate accuracy into 
retarded, normal, and accelerated classes, just as an intelligent 
layman may be able to classify, with some accuracy, people into 
sickly and healthy groups. But surely the skilled physician attempts 
to do more than roughly classify his cases. In the measure in which 
he is competent, he makes a differential diagnosis of each case and 
adapts the treatment to the diagnosis. The problem of the com- 
petent psycho-clinicist is precisely the same: He must attempt 
not only to measure the amount of mental deviation but to give 
a differential diagnosis of each case. The teacher or nurse may 
indeed be of considerable service as an assistant to the psycho- 
clinicist, — provided of course that she possesses the requisite tact 
and the necessary technical training. To her (or him) may be 
intrusted a considerable portion of the formal, mechanical testing, 
and the collection of the data for the case histories. Her relation 
to the clinical psychologist is much the same as the relation which 
the trained nurse sustains to the skilled surgeon. The psycho- 
clinicist would no more think of entrusting the final diagnosis of a 
mentally abnormal child to the teacher or nurse, than the physician 
would permit a nurse to make a differential diagnosis of a physically 
diseased person. A teacher or nurse who is trained to give the 
Binet or any other mental tests has no more right to call herself 
a clinical psychologisty than a nurse who is trained to take the tem- 
perature, pulse or any other medical readings has a right to call 
herself a physician. 

« ExperimentjU Studies of Mental Defeotivea, 1, 110; Journal of Educational PtjfeholoQv, 
1912, p. 224. Medical Record, 1013. A similar view is evidently entertained by Bruner: 
AddreMes and Proceedings of the National Ekiucational Association, 1912, p. 1110 f. 
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We shall for a long time be obliged to utilize more or less 
unskilled, or only partially skilled, workers in the mental testing 
of deviating children, because we shall probably not be able for a 
long time in the future to secure a sufficient number of adequately 
trained specialists to examine the millions of pedagogically deviating 
children which clog the wheels of our educational machine. I do 
not know that diagnosis based on this crude type of work — routine 
testing by amateurs — will enable us to select mentally retarded 
children with any greater precision than can now be done by the 
ordinary class-room standards for determining pedagogical retarda- 
tion. Nor will it give us any markedly superior insight into the 
peculiarities of the mental defects of the children. I am quite 
certain that many diagnoses by teachers or nurses based purely 
upon the Binet tests will be very misleading, often humorously 
absurd, and at times pernicious. I base this judgment upon exten- 
sive use of the tests on various types of children: normal, backward, 
feebleminded, epileptic, insane, precocious. The diagnoses which 
I make after an exhaustive study of all the available facts are quite 
at variance with the Binet rating in a considerable percentage of 
cases. In one school system where an amateur (teacher) is func- 
tioning as clinical psychologist over 49 per cent of the retarded 
children tested were classified as feebleminded! I am free to confess, 
however, that I have found the Binet scheme of more value than 
have the psychologists in the Chicago schools (judging by personal 
reports made to me by Dr. Bruner). 

In spite of all this, judicious and guarded testing by trained 
teachers will have some value, because it will confirm (or refute) 
the class-room teacher's judgment by a system of independent, 
objective measures. Independent confirmation by outside examin- 
ers, even though they be of limited training, will be welcome to 
teachers, school officials, and parents; although it must be said 
that many parents will be reluctant to accept diagnoses not made 
by experts of acknowledged authority. In London parents have 
a right to demand independent examinations of mentally defective 
children every six months. 

It should be remembered that mental testing is only one phase 
of mental diagnosis; the determination of mental status does not 
automatically include the determination of the causative factors. 
*'The function of the Binet-Simon, or any other graded scale of 
intelligence, is to give us a preliminary, and not a final survey or 
rating of the individual." The testing is "merely a point of depar- 
ture for further diagnosis."^ Grade teachers or nurses are "unfitted 

* Experimental Studio of Mental Defectives, 109. 
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for the two highest functions of the psycho-clinicist. First, they 
are incapable of giving a satisfactory diagnosis (the chief considera- 
tion in any examination) of individual cases; and secondly, they 
are unable to conduct research — ^to prosecute productive and con- 
structive research."* And I want to repeat with all possible emphasis 
that the real function of the amateur — the examining teacher or nurse 
or the physician unskilled in psychology — in the schools is not thai 
of the clinical psychologist or the expert diagnostician, but that of the 
laboratory assistant to the skilled diagnostician who, so far as mental 
cases are concerned, must be the specially trained clinical psychologist. 

That there are only a few clinical psychologists who have an 
adequate conception of, and training for, this type of work it is 
almost needless to say — ^though unfortunately there are many 
teachers and psychologists who quite delude themselves (through 
mental vagueness, erroneous teaching, and fluid standards of what 
constitutes a skilled clinical examination) into the belief that they 
are prepared to function as competent consulting psycho-clinicists. 
It is however no matter for wonder that there are only a few com- 
petent clinical psychologists, — persons who are qualified to act as 
professional or trustworthy consultants rather than men who, them- 
selves lacking in clinical experience, may be able to write learnedly 
on what the clinical psychologist should do. For clinical psychology 
is just being bom. I believe it is safe to predict that the type of 
training outlined above will in future be demanded of the mental 
examiner of deviating children. 

2. Norms of mental functioning established by experimental or 
educational psychologists by group tests on squads of children may 
have little practical value as clinical tests.^ There are various reasons 
why this is so. 

First, group tests require written responses. But the clinical 
psychologist must reduce written responses to a merely nominal 
amount, partly because children differ in the rate or skill of writing 
without evincing a corresponding difference in intelligence; partly 
because many abnormal children suffer from special motor defects 
of the hand, so that they cannot do themselves justice in graphic 
tests; and partly because written responses require too much time. 
A comprehensive psycho-clinical examination is a time-consuming 
ordeal, hence there is no time to waste on the mechanics of writing. 
There are, of course, many valuable tests which can only be done 
in writing, and these should be given in as brief a form as may be 
feasible. 

• Journal of Educational Payekology, 1012. p. 225. 
' AlimUt and Neurologiat, May, 1912. 
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Secondly, many of the best single group tests carried out by 
the experimental and educational psychologists cannot be given in 
less than from three to thirty minutes. It is quite practicable for 
the educational psychologist to give lengthy tests because usually 
during any one sitting he attempts to measure only a limited num- 
ber of traits. But the psycho-clinicist, in order to get a compre- 
hensive picture of his case, must test a very considerable number of 
functions. Hence the time of each test must necessarily be reduced 
to an "irreducible minimum.^' 

Thirdly, experiments show that children do better when 
tested in groups than when tested singly.* For this reason group 
norms may not be serviceable as clinical norms. Merely on a priori 
grounds, since the conditions of testing are different, we would 
always feel a certain amount of skepticism about the accuracy of 
clinical norms which have been derived from group results. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all norms now in practical use, whether mental 
or anthropometric, have been secured by individual and not by 
group testing. 

It b just because our clinical norms must be based on individual 
and not on group testing that the task of securing them is herculean. 
It is this fact that I had in mind in previously emphasizing that the 
establishment of extensive and reliable clinical norms requires a 
large staff of workers and an ample subsidy.' The problem would 
be comparatively simple if group norms could be used with assur- 
ance for clinical work: it takes no more time to test forty pupils 
at once in a group than to test one pupil alone. It is worth repeat- 
ing therefore that it is probably not to the group results of the 
educational and experimental psychologists that we must look for 
our norms but to the clinical data of examiners of individual cases. 
At any rate, some one should make a comparative study to deter- 
mine whether there is any difference between norms established by 
group tests and norms for the same tests established clinically. 

3. So far as concerns the probing of the efficiency of menial func- 
tions by testing, the most serviceable clinical examining technique consists 
in the graded scales of irdelledual, motors and sodo^ndustrial (pos- 
sibly also emotional) development.^^ The high value which Thorn- 
dike" ascribes to the correlation formula probably is justified so far 
as concerns the diagnosis of the school system or of a number of indi- 
viduals of the same ages when tested in groups. But the most 

• See Bttrnham. Science, 1912. p. 761 f. 

•Journal of BduoaHondl Peycholooy, 1911. p. 204; Alienist and Neurotoffiet, May; 1912, 
Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives, 1912. p. 66 ff. 
^•Pedagogical Seminary, 1911, p. 74 ff. 
u Science, 1913. p. 133. 
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valuable contribution made thus far to the technique of clinical 
diagnosis — and fundamentally diagnosis means precisely clinical 
diagnosis— does not come from the correlation formula. If there 
is any professional psycho-clinicist whose constant reliance in the 
diagnosis of individual cases is the Pearson formula, I do not happen 
to know him. No one has yet selected tests for developmental 
scales on the basis of correlation coeflScients, although it is probable 
that in the selection of tests for such scales preference should be 
given to tests which have been shown by group experiments to pos- 
sess a high degree of correlation. Certainly the most important 
type of "educational diagnosis'* done to-day, from the point of 
view of the practical good accomplished for the children, is clinical 
diagnosis; and the value of the technique of individual diagnosis 
would be little impaired if the correlation formula were non-existent. 
4. The position I have taken in favor of the continued use of the 
1908 Binet scale until an extensive mass of clinical data is available 
for a thoroughly scientific revision of the scale^^ seems to me to be justi- 
fied by the developments. The analysis of the numerous revisions 
which have appeared in less than a year is here out of place. It 
is well to remind the reader that Binet's and Simon's own 1911 
revision, so far as I can gather, is purely theoretical. Evidently 
it was made to meet some of the criticisms lodged against the 1908 
scale: viz., inequality in the number of tests for each age; the pres- 
ence of scholastic, experiential tests; incorrect placing of tests, etc. 
It was not based, as it should have been to meet any justifiable 
scientific demands, on the retesting of large masses of normal chil- 
dren. Moreover, some of the changes introduced into the scale 
fly directly in the face of experimental warrant. Thus the date 
test is placed in Age VIII although the authors maintain that giving 
dates are "facts that boys of nine are just able to retain" (Dr. 
Clara Harrison Town's translation). "All the children at eleven 
years" succeed in composing single sentences containing three desig- 
nated words; children of eleven succeed in giving sixty words in 
three minutes; "at eleven the majority" succeed in giving abstract 
definitions; and yet, in utter defiance of these findings, these tests 
are placed in Age XII. Here we have the absurd procedure of plac- 
ing tests in an age in which they do not belong, in the interests of 
a theoretical reconstruction, and of leaving an important age vacant. 
It would likewise be interesting to know the evidence on which the 
seven-digit and rhyme tests were placed in Age XV. Moreover, it 



"Tmi PsTcaozx>aiCAL Clinic. Vol. V, No. 7. Deo., 1011, p. 218; Journal of Edxuational 
Ptyehologv, 1912, p. 224 f.; AlieniH and Neurologist, 1912. ^ "^Dtal Studies of 

Mental Defectives. 1012. pp. 55, 117. 
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is more important to have supplied reliable tests for Ages XI, XIII, 
and XrV, than for Age XV and for adulthood. 

Of the other revisions which have appeared in rapid succession 
it may be said that in no case are they based upon the performances 
of selected normal children; in no case has an extensive number of 
cases been tested in every age that has been revised (the one possible 
exception is Goddard's survey; this is entirely commendable from 
the point of view of the number of children tested, but it is vulner- 
able, I believe, because of the narrow-range scheme of testing 
employed) ; in no case have the revisions been based on the testing 
of children who have jiist passed their birthdays (some six-year olds 
have been 6 years and 1 month, others 6 years and 11 months); 
in no case has the wide-range method of testing been used, which 
I have found essential for purposes of testing out the accuracy of the 
placing of the tests ;*^ in sow6 cases revisions have been made in ages 
in which only fifteen or twenty children have been tested, while in 
other instances age-norms have been revised or supplied although 
not a single child has been tested in those ages. This manner of con- 
structing measuring scales may be fascinating as an intellectual 
diversion, and the scales may indeed be suggestive and possess cer- 
tain theoretical interests and values; but I must submit that the 
serviceability for purposes of practical reliable diagnosis, of scales 
thus constructed is questionable. Superficial work like this is mis- 
leading and tends to arouse contempt for the slip-shod standards 
of scientific work obtaining in this field of applied psychology. In- 
stead of glutting the market with measuring scales whose accuracy 
has not been sufficiently estabUshed by extensive testing to render 
them practically serviceable, it would be better if the investigator 
devoted his time to thoroughly testing out, standardizing, and 
establishing age-norms for single tests. It is this type of extensive, 
detailed "draft-horse" work which is now most needed. 

6. The improvement of mental measuring scales involves not merely 
the standardization of the administrative procedure, nor yet merely the 
establishment of reliable age-norms for the tests already incorporated 
in existing scales;^* but it requires the addition of new tests in the 
various age-steps: I have proposed ten as a reasonable nmnber for 
each age;^* the establishment of age-norms for half-years for younger 
children;^^ the establishment of various age-standards throughout 

u Experimental Studios of Mental Defectives, pp. 21, 28, 55. 

M Pedagogical Seminary, 1911, p. 70 ff.; Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives, p. 66 f. 

u Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives, p. 56; Alienist and Neurologist, 1912, May. 

^Journal of Educational Psychology, 1911, p. 206. The scheme there proposed should read 
as follows: "The 6-year group will include children from 5 years, 10 months (beginning of 10th 
month) to 6 years, 3 months (end of 3d month), while the 6H year group will include children 
from 6 years, 4 months (beginning of 4th month) to 6 years, 9 months (end of 9th month)." 
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the scale for the same type of test; and the establishment of normal 
norms of variation in addition to normxd norms of performance.^'^ 

Since I emphasized the advisability of testing identical traits 
at various age-levels "by the same fonn of test, and thus determining 
the status of specific individual traits in different individuals in 
terms of nonnal age standards/® this need has been recognized by 
other writers.^* As I have stated before***: "We know little at 
present that is scientifically accurate regarding the degree or char- 
acter of the physical and mental arrest of our repeaters. We there- 
fore stand in need of comprehensive serial graded tests of intelli- 
gence, so that we may determine not only the intellectual age of 
deviating children, but the nature of the mental functions most 
seriously affected." A series of consecutive tests, each differing 
somewhat from the others, which I have used with various groups of 
children and which can be given once annually for a period of six 
years, are now upon the market. 

I do not think that we shall be able to test existing scales in a 
thoroughly reliable manner except by a wide-range method of test- 
ing multitudes of normal children.*^ We should test, at the very 
minimum, one hundred "normal" boys and one hundred "normal" 
girls at each age by years and also by half-years in the earlier ages. 
It would be better to set the number at one thousand for each age. 
That would be a gigantic imdertaking requiring the concentrated 
attack of a large corps of trained workers, but the ultimate results 
which this research would yield in hmnan conservation would well 
repay the toil and expense required. 

" Alieniit and Neurologist, May, 1912; Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives, p. 
42. 104 f . 

^* Pedagogical Seminary, 1911, p. 76 f.; Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives, pp. 8 f., 
56. 109; Journal of Educational Peychology, 1912. pp. 224 f.; Epilepsia, 1912. p. 368. 

>* Seashore. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1912. p. 50; and Pyle. same Journal, 1912. 
p. 95. 

^Pedagogical Seminary, 1911, p. 82. 

*^ Pedagogical Seminary, 1911. p. 81; Journal of Edttcational Psychology, 1912. p. 225 f.; 
Alienist and Neurologist, 1912. May; Epilepsia. 1912. p. 376; Experimental Studies of Mental 
Defectives, pp. 21. 28. 55. 



SOME RECONSTRUCTIVE MOVEMENTS WITHIN THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 

By Luella a. Palmer, 
Assistant Director of Kindergartens, New York City. 

Within the past few months interest has been renewed in the 
discussion of the value of the kindergarten as training for little chil- 
dren. This is largely due to the somewhat different methods which 
are being offered by Signora Montessori in her Italian schools. 
Many educators and parents have expressed opinions showing that 
their ideas of the kindergarten are based upon a belief that it holds 
to a certain theory and practice which in many ways and in many 
places have been outgrown. Where kindergartners have accepted 
Froebel's attitude towards education rather than confined themselves 
to the details of his pedagogy, there is a steady and progressive 
change going on which augurs well for the future of the kindergarten 
as an institution. 

Froebel studied little children, their interests, their actions, 
their questions, their responses; he studied the world about him, 
its ideals and social forms; he studied the way in which the individual 
grew into acceptance of race judgments. He concluded that educa- 
tion ought to be the guidance of the hiunan being toward social 
standards and values through the utilization of the individual energy 
which was seeking an outlet. In formulating this idea definitely as a 
method he made many mistakes according to the beliefs of today, (1) 
because he knew so much less than we do of the child's instincts and 
the development of his mental powers, (2) because social as well as 
educational standards and values have changed, and (3) because 
life itself rather than abstract formulae has been found to present 
the most efficient means for education. Yet — there is so much 
which is fundamental and vital in even the details which Froebel 
suggested that through following these, educators have found it 
possible to take the step which now enables them to look back and 
pick out the flaws. 

Froebel's ideas in pedagogy were so different from those prevail- 
ing in his time that the first Froebelian teachers needed to be persons 
of deep insight and faith to accept them. All of his ideas were 
received with equal enthusiasm. Since his time our knowledge of 
philosophy and psychology has grown and in pedagogy some of the 
ideas which Froebel first stated are taken as axioms. Misunder- 
standing of the kindergarten is arising because it is not known that 
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many kindergartners are discarding what is outgrown in the philo- 
sophical, psychological and scientific views of Froebel while still retain- 
ing the name, "kindergarten". It is felt that the name belongs not 
to any body of distinctive formulated practices but to an institution 
where FroebeFs attitude is maintained in the education of five year 
old children. 

The following are a few points which have only lately been 
accepted as truths and the realization of which has greatly influenced 
pedagogical practice in the kindergarten. 

I. Education is a continuous process. In order to make the 
kindergarten felt as an influence in the educational world, it was 
necessary, at first, to insist on its peculiar features. When both 
school and community held that all education worthy of the name 
came through impressions gained from books, the kindergarten stood 
for the exercise of self activity guided in the right channels by giving 
materials for self expression. In order to convince unbelievers that 
there were values in such activity, the kindergarten had to place 
stress upon those cesults which were more in line with the accepted 
standards in education. Such results were the scientific facts obtained 
in any experiencing, the morals inculcated in the subjects of the 
games, or the form and number emphasized in handwork. 

Now that the expression of self-directed energy is felt as the 
educational means for human beings of any age, the kindergarten 
has lost all excuse for setting itself apart. It gladly takes its right- 
ful place as the step between the home and the elementary grades. 
It builds upon what the child brings from the home and by guiding 
and developing the interest and instincts ripening at this age, most 
effectively prepares him for work in the grades. Many kindergartners 
of the present welcome every opportunity which is offered them 
to cooperate with other teachers, for they know that education 
is as continuous as life itself and that the best education will be that 
which constantly appeals to the same ideals, uses the same general 
method and only alters its special method to respond to the changing 
child nature. 

II. Complete development of the present stage is the best 
preparation for the next stage. When the kindergarten felt itself 
to be distinct from the school, having different ideals as well as 
practices, it felt that it must prepare in its own peculiar way for some 
distant time when its knowledge would be of value, that it must 
complete the lines of knowledge which it started out to give, as the 
next grade would ignore them entirely. This led to the telling of 
stories which were entirely beyond the comprehension of kinder- 
garten children, it led to playing games too elaborate for them and 
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hand work containing geometrical and mathematical complications 
suitable for high school children. 

When great fault was found with the kindergartner because she 
did not prepare better for the inmiediate work of the next grade, she 
felt misunderstood. She knew that the child was developing under 
her care by means which were vital. The pressure from above 
made her emphasize the more formal side of her work, for which she 
found full sanction in Froebers description of the details of his 
method. With the introduction of stories, games and handwork 
in the grades, the pressure to try to complete these subjects is 
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removed and there is time to let the children live and learn what is 
most interesting to them at the present moment and to gain knowl- 
edge which is of use in the present situation. 

In giving opportunities for experiences of different kinds, many 
a kindergartner now feels that it is her share to awaken a child's 
interest to the best aspects of his environment, and to help him gain 
enough knowledge about them to want to learn more. In other 
words, she tries to develop in the child an attitude of alertness to his 
environment, of selecting for consideration the best that there is in 
it and of learning something worth while about it. She does not need 
to exhaust its details, the child will have an opportunity to develop 
the subject later in the school. In the games the kindergartner is 
learning to give those only which the child enjoys, as she realizes 
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that the more advanced forms will be played afterward. It is the 
same with the handwork, she dares to linger over the kinds which 
develop the children in all directions. 

The particular interest which is ripening between four and six 
years is the social interest. Children when they come to the kinder- 
garten have seldom been in a group of equals of the same stage of 
development, although they know how to associate with those older 
and younger. When they enter the kindergarten they are very 
individualistic, they want a toy-for themselves, merely for the sake 
of possession. Gradually they become willing to share the toy with 
some other child and before they are six they gladly control themselves 
(for a short time) in order to be fair in waiting their turn. Many of 
the exercises of the kindergarten give opportunities for a child to 
develop in his own peculiar individual way but at other times the 
little citizens learn to take their places in a democratic conmiunity 
where each one has his fair chance. This of necessity means sub- 
ordination of individual desires for the sake of justice or a combined 
aim. . 

Although this finding of one's place in a little conmiunity is 
developed in many of the exercises of the kindergarten, it is seen most 
plainly in the games. In the early games, the children all take part, 
performing the same action, later the children are found willing 
and able to take many different parts. The later games are of a more 
organized type, where the different parts work together to produce 
a diversified yet complete whole. Such games show the gradual 
organization of the social instinct which takes place at the kinder- 
garten age. To deprive a child of the fellowship of his equals at 
this age retards his later development. Most of the experiences 
which he lives through should be given social channels for expression 
in order that his nature may receive the kind of education which is 
demanded to complete this stage of development. 

III. Development is through actual experiencing. FroebeFs 
great book of method is the Mother Play. In it he shows how the 
mother can educate her child by selecting for interpretation the 
objects in the child's environment. In this way the mother starts 
the child's interest in the right channels. Unfortunately the early 
kindergartners in America used for its content this book which was 
intended only as an indication of method. Instead of choosing from 
the environment around the American child, the experiences which 
would have brought to him the same values as the Mother Play did 
to children of Germany a century ago, Froebel was followed to the 
letter instead of in the spirit. As many of the topics in the Mother 
Play are entirely different from experiences which can be gained 
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here, and as the types of experience chosen by Frcebel were supposed 
to form a sequence and a complete whole for experiences^ the, pictures 
in the book were used as a basis around which to weave the thought 
for the week in the kindergarten. However faulty Froebel's notioji 
may be of the act as preceding instead of being part of the idea, ne 
was nearer the new psychology when he emphasized act than his 
followers were when they made their starting point the pictures. 
Words about the pictures took the place of conversation about vital 
experiences. As kindergarten games were at that time developed 
into the same sequence and complete whole for experience many of 




THEIR FIRST CROP OF RADISHES. 



them were divorced from the child's real interest, they were merely 
forms of activity through which the child was coaxed for the sake of 
a content and logical order which a child could not grasp. 

Many kindergartners are trying to give their children actual 
experiences. Children in fortunate neighborhoods plant gardens 
and raise their own crops of quickly growing vegetables and flowers; 
less fortunate ones plant in window boxes and take trips to the park 
to play on the grass, to see the flowers. The fireman, baker, black- 
smith, carpenter, grocer, toyman, living near a kindergarten are 
quite accustomed to annual visits from the children. On windy 
days groups of children may be seen flying kites or running with 
pinwheels; on sunny days, the same group may be seen chasing each 
other's shadows. Rabbits and doves have the freedom of the kinder- 
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garten roomr' ;3^fter from the children's own chnmmg and cookies 
from tj^dip. own baking are served at Thanksgiving time. Dolls 
will i)Vseen dressed in clothes that are crude, but these are made 
by the' children and kept clean by their washing. 
•. ••* IV. The materials used in the handwork of the kindergarten 
are not distinctive in character. When Froebel sought to impress 
upon his contemporaries the educational value of handwork for little 
children, he found geometrical relations between certain types. As 
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THE KINDERGARTEN RABBIT VISITS THE 
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he was of a mystical temperament, he felt that these relations were 
symbolic of some inner reality and that this reality was also within 
man's nature. He developed a series of forms which would completely 
symbolize to man his whole nature. Froebel did not have time 
to study the child and his reaction to these types of handwork, or 
child student that he was, he would probably have discovered that 
the psychological response to them did not lead to the logical con- 
clusions which he thought were implicit in them. 

Formerly the gifts were U3ed in a certain series of orderly ways 
to help the child to discover "the appreciation of the unity and con- 
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sciousness of the evolution of nature/* Today the time which was 
spent in persuading the child that he realized this, is often taken in 
giving the actual nature experiences and helping him to express his 
own ideas. It is felt that only self expression which is founded upon 
a rich foundation of experience can be guided to organize the expe- 
rience and so bring to consciousness logical values. Experiences 
socially shared and therefore enriched have become the subject 
matter of the kindergarten and the basis for expressive activities. 

It is only very lately that kindergartners have dared to follow 
the attitude of Froebel rather than the technical details of his direc- 
tions. With the denial on the part of all educators of technical knowl- 
edge as the end and aim of education, kindergartners have found 
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THE PLAYHOUSE THE CHILDREN BUILT 
OF LARGE BLOCKS WITH BOARDS FOR ROOF. 

themselves free to acknowledge boldly their new attitude toward the 
distinctive Froebelian materials and toward other handwork. Many 
have discarded whatever was uninteresting or injurious to the children 
such as tablets, card sewing, pricking, fine weaving, peaswork, and 
have substituted such occupations as sewing dresses for dolls, washing 
doll clothes, making toys of various descriptions as wagons, kites, 
or doll house furniture. Instead of **gift" and ^^ occupation'* the 
kindergartner is now inclined to say '* manual work" as the former 
are technical terms and »?em to indicate that there is something 
peculiar about the handwork done in the kindergarten. 

Much of the Froebelian material appeals to the deepest and 
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most permanent instincts of childhood such as the blocks for building, 
the seeds and sticks for outlining. Where kindergarten material 
cannot be found, children will be seen piling spools on top of each 
other, making pictures with matches and edging the doorsteps with 
stones. The cubes and bricks of the building "gifts" with their 
divisions are very adaptable and supply the different proportions 
in the material which the child demands in his increasing control 
over form and balance. Kindergartners have generally been quick 
to detect the lack of interest on the child^s part and the least interest- 
ing material has gradually been collecting dust on the top shelves. 

Another modification of materials has been caused by the 
criticisms of physicians. The handwork which strains the eyes or 
uses the smaller muscles has been largely discarded. Small blocks 
will be replaced by large blocks as soon as funds can be raised to buy 
them and closets provided to store them. 

New materials are being introduced which are found to be of 
value in developing children. Wherever possible there is construc- 
tion with wood, or cardboard, and objects are made with which the 
children can play, such as wagons and tops. Cloth is used for sewing 
duster bags or dolls' dresses. A very little of the more diflScult 
Montessori apparatus may be adapted in the near future if it is 
found to promote the best development of the child. 

V. The child is the center of the curriculmn. In the early days 
of kindergarten practice the "gifts" and "occupations" as well as 
the Mother Play were felt to contain a complete circle of knowledge. 
To omit one part was to break the continuity and to introduce any 
other was needless and perhaps harmful. The curriculum of the 
kindergarten was then a process through which each child had to 
pass regardless of what he brought to the kindergarten in the way 
of experience or powers. This formula was supposed to give each 
child the same amount of education. The curriculiun centered 
about a certain mystical unity which was inherent in the relation- 
ship of materials and which corresponded to some unity within the 
child. 

This feeling has given place to the idea of the child as the center, 
his instincts, interests and powers. It is the nature of the child which 
is to be developed in its manysidedness. The materials which are used 
in many places, are there now because of their psychological appeal 
rather than because of their logical relation to each other. They 
are supplied in such a way that the child will develop in the coordina- 
tion and organization of his powers. Such materials as the doll and 
doUhouse will teach a child to concentrate and hold his own energy 
to one line of effort for some length of timo 
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Each child is considered (as far as possible with our large 
classes) as an individual and that particular material and method is 
supplied which will develop his nature toward social ideals. Formerly 
it was the invariable rule for all children to follow the dictation of 
the teacher and make the same form in the same way. Now, in 
many kindergartens this is done only rarely as it promotes a very 
crude form of social feeling to follow a self-appointed leader and all 
do the same thing at the same time. A much higher kind of social 
feeling is developed when the children are making different forms, 
each one of which will be needed to complete some object, for instance 
when the children work on different kinds of furniture for the doll's 
house. Another method which develops good social spirit is to let 
the children experiment and find out the best way to make an object, 
for instance a soldier's cap, and then have all copy the form best 
suited to the purpose; in such a case there is a vital reason for follow- 
ing a leader and arriving at uniform results. 

The early kindergartners limited creativity to the putting 
together of elements, ** spots, lines, angles'' to make a whole. This 
is accidental invention. For the highest type of creation one must 
start with some purpose however vague, which one is inspired to 
desire, then pick out the elements needed to arrive at it and combine 
them to attain the self-determined end. Instead of dictation or 
arbitrary limitation in the use of material, problems are now presented 
to the children which seem vital to them and which they are anxious 
to solve. The visible results may often be the same as those achieved 
by the earlier methods but they have developed within the child 
an entirely different attitude. He becomes alert to problems in his 
environment and to reasoning out the ways in which they can be 
solved. By these means a child is developed not only individually 
but also socially. The bond holding the little community together 
is strengthened by the feeling that all have the same interests. This 
kind of education is useful at the present stage of development and 
also for the next step. 

VI. Health is the first consideration in the education of little 
children. Most of the kindergartners have discarded the occupations 
which were found injurious to the children's eyesight, very few over- 
stimulate with nervous excitable play, and practically none forget 
to pay attention to the demand of the little bodies for free muscular 
movement. Yet the crying need of our kindergartens is for still 
better hygienic conditions. This is seldom the fault of the kinder- 
gartner; she knows the value of fresh air and sunshine* of space for 
free activity, of large blocks, for building, of digging in the ground, 
of opportunities for iiMttjMMfttfMni to rest or exercise as they 
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desire, but many kindergartens are placed in such conditions that 
these good things are denied to the children. 

We have grown much since Dr. Stanley Hall in the Forum of 
January 1900 criticized the kindergarten, particularly with regard 
to health conditions. Most kindergartners do the best they can in 
this respect. Wherever possible they have work in the open air, 
they ventilate the room, sometimes clean it themselves if janitors are 
careless, they keep the light out of the children's eyes, they try to 
have comfortable seats, to alternate periods of rest and activity, to 
have the atmosphere of the room quieting to the nerves, and they 
wash the children who come dirty, — often the first weeks of kinder- 
garten are devoted to different methods of impressing cleanliness. At 
mothers' meetings the topics are care of the child, his food, rest, and 
play. Where the kindergartner can choose her conditions they are 
ideally regulated with regard to the children's health. Where the 
kindergarten has been annexed to the public school as the last addi- 
tion, it must often take the space allotted to it — a room not wanted 
for other purposes. As the kindergarten session is only two and a 
half or three hours long it is not thought to be so necessary for the 
little children to have hygienic conditions as for the older ones who 
spend longer hours in school. 

In the investigation of schools carried on in New York last year, 
the report on the Elementary Schools gave four standards by which 
to judge the effect of teaching, these were: (1) the development of 
purpose or motive, (2) the consideration of values, (3) attention to 
organization, (4) exercise of initiative. In speaking of the kinder- 
garten it says, "Specific and childlike aims tending to call out a high 
degree of effort are very prominent in the kindergartens." "The 
kindergartner makes noticeable provision for relative values." 
"Most kindergartners endeavor to organize more or less random and 
instinctive activities of even their youngest children." "Kinder- 
garten teachers have an enviable opportunity for encouraging the 
exercise of initiative and individuality of children, because uniformity 
is not demanded." While there are several ways in which these 
broad statements are qualified, the reference to the kindergarten ends 
with, — "We feel little hesitation in saying that the kindergarten as 
a whole meets the test of the four standards set up, in a satisfactory 
manner and that therefore the instruction there rests on the higher 
plane, i. e. it is good at present and promising for the future." Kin- 
dergartners of today welcome all intelligent criticism. It helps them 
to become conscious of their failings and their strong points. The 
encouraging words quoted above give us credit for what has been 
attained and inspire us to press on toward a higher goal. 
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By William E. Grady, 
Principal Public School 6^, Manhattan, New York City. 

For what purpose are syllabi constructed, and how much of 
this purpose are they accomplishing? In his report to the New York 
Committee of School Inquiry, Dr. Frank McMurry^ says: — 

"The syllabi, as now printed, accomplish two things in the main, 
i. e. they amplify the very brief statements contained in the curriculmn 
proper; and they ofifer directions and suggestions to teachers about method. 
In brief, they inform merely. 

"Their purpose seems too narrowly conceived. What they thus 
present to teachers is in danger of lacking significance like much of what 
they recommend that teachers shall present to children. It is fair to expect 
that leaders in a great system of education will ofifer their suggestions to 
teachers in a way that reveals how teaching is a profession, and hence in a 
way, to stimulate and encourage. The information given should be sub- 
ordinated to the uplift furnished. 

"To this end, the leading working aims and principles of instruction 
that control selection of subject matter and method, should be stated. 
It seems reasonable to assume that, if there are persons who ought to under- 
stand and hold the aims and principles of teaching in mind, it is those persons 
who are doing the teaching. 

"And these aims and principles should be so worded and illustrated 
that their direct influence on practice will be made clear; while the impossi- 
bility of there being in most cases one fixed and best method touching 
details will be established. This will involve an appeal to the teacher's 
judgment in selection of methods. In this way, syllabi, while giving necessary 
information, might surround the teacher with an atmosphere of freedom 
while inspiring her by their breadth of thought." 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that the syllabus 
rather than the course of study really sets limits to the instruction 
given in the elementary schools. Indeed some persistent students 
of school conditions claim that neither the one nor the other is a 



»McMuny, Ffank. The Course of Study, p. 121, Published by Committee on School 
Inquiry, 61 Chambers Street, New York City. 
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real index of the extent and effectiveness of the teaching process.^ 
The failure of the syllabi to be controlling factors cannot be ascribed 
to lack of variety. Some are laboriously detailed expositions; others 
are meagre outlines utteriy lacking in that wealth of detail which 
would give fullness and richness to the abstract statements of the 
course of study. Educational salvation is not to be found in an 
autocratic educational policy which would prescribe uniform dosage 
for all educational ills, or in a laissezfaire policy which in a large sys- 
tem would eventually mean the substitution of chaos for effective 
planning; but rather in a type of syllabus such as Professor McMurry 
has in mind, consistent both with limitation and with freedom. 

Syllabi should contain a list of sources, informational and 
technical, a detailed statement of aim, suggested outlines of method- 
wholes, and such organization of subject matter in terms both of 
topics and of maximmn and minimum amounts of assigned work 
within topics as will insure the greatest flexibiUty. 

For piuposes of illustration consider the tentative arithmetic 
syllabus imder which the New York City Schools have been working 
during the ciurent year. In general terms it may be described as a 
uniform maximum syllabus intended for all grades, lA through 8B, 
in all schools throughout the city. In content it is little more than a 
bare, logical, modified spiral outline of practically all the arithmetic 
topics in the average textbook. Included within the syllabus are 
the following: 

(a) Some statements of aim, thus, — "accuracy and rapidity'' 
mentioned in the work outlined for 4A, and "power, accuracy, 
and alertness'' mentioned in grades 5 A and higher. 

(6) Some suggestions as to method and algorisms, thus, — 
"subtraction by addition process" in IB, "solution of problems by 
counting," lA and IB. 

(c) Some suggestions as to the principles of arithmetic involved 
in the grade work, thus, — the fundamental law of fractions is stated 
in full in the work outUned for 6A. 

(d) Some suggestions as to the content of problems, thus, — 

* See Report on the Courtia Tests in Arithmetic, published by Committee on School Inquiry. 
"The real meaning (of data showing overlapping of grades) is that, so far as an individual child 
is concerned, to say that he has completed the course in arithmetic in the public schools is to convey 
no information as to his ability in even the simplest work. He may be almost an absolute incom- 
petent, so far as practical work is concerned, or he may have acquired a degree of skill that would 
be adequate for any situation in which he is likely to find himself." Page 51. 

"No better proof of the inability of the school without objective measurement to grapple 
successfully with its problems is needed than is found in the fact that if children were graded 
mechanically on an age basis alone — all children of from ten to eleven years being put in the fourth 
grade, those eleven years old in the fifth grade, etc. — the grades would be neither more nor less 
variable then they are at present in respect to the fimdamental abilities of arithmetic." Page 138' 

See aUo Strayer and Thomdike. Educational Administration. Chapter I, section 7, giving 
summary of Dr. F. G. Bonaer's investigation, " Reasoning Ability of Children of the 4-6-6 Grades." 
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"application of these cases of percentage to profit and loss, com- 
mission, and to ordinary transactions and conditions/' 

To what extent such a revised syllabus prepared in camera, and 
revised Umt d fait et tout a Vheure is an improvement over its pre- 
decessor, it is difficult to see. At best it is but a redistribution of 
orthodox arithmetical topics (bank discount, ratio and proportion, 
partial payments, square root are all retained) within the limits of 
an eight year course practically irrespective of what the arithmetical 
needs of the pupils, especially those of the upper grades, really are. 
If revisers would leave off thinking about the disciplinary value of 
arithmetic for a horde of children whose real needs are certainly 
neither that type nor that amount of knowledge embodied in the 
revised syllabus, and if the revisers would work on the basis of the 
criterion of utility, they would be at the beginning of an investigation 
which would destroy much of the traditional subject matter and 
which would lead either to a radically different mode of treatment 
of so-called business arithmetic topics, or to the reassignment of 
much of the time to other school subjects of greater value. Judged 
by the life needs of the average person, much of our arithmetic 
work is so distinctively cultural or disciplinary that a keen 
critic with a sense of himior has remarked, "Unless the pupil 
meets many of the arithmetic topics in the elementary schools, he 
certainly will never meet them or need them anywhere else." 
A revision committee vacillating between two possible standards 
of discipline and utility is apt to grow faint hearted at the mere 
thought of excluding a familiar topic. 

Moreover the lack of definite aim not only conditions the 
introduction and organization of subject matter, but also tends to 
bring confusion into the suggested methods. Ideals like "accuracy 
and rapidity," "power, accuracy, and alertness," need restatement 
if they are "to have even a nebulous significance. What content 
shall the teacher read into "power" and what special significance 
shall the teacher attach to "alertness" as a net result of arithmetical 
instruction? Again what degree of "rapidity" and what degree of 
"accuracy" is not only desirable, but attainable? Courtis in the 
report to which reference has been made has suggested tentative 
standards. 

Is it not advisable to challenge some commonly accepted stan- 
dards? Is "accuracy" in computation the all important end in 
the treatment of the so-called business arithmetic in the grades of 
the seventh and eighth years? For instance, is not a false ideal of 
accuracy in computation in such subjects as stocks and bonds, 
bank discount, partial payments, etc., an excuse for endless ciphering 
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which leads to an absolute distrust of figures because of frequent 
failure, rather than to a definite unified knowledge of business 
situations? Should we not substitute for this ideal of accuracy the 
more important one of the development of a real knowledge of 
business situations within the limits of which such number work 
arises? For the ordinary pupil is not this knowledge of equal if not 
superior value to accuracy in technical computations? 

Would not a frank and definite statement of the specific aims to 
be attained be helpful not only to those who construct syllabi but 
also to those who have to interpret them? Moreover, would not 
such a definition of aim prevent a large amount of waste that 
characterizes teaching not done in the light of definitely controlling 
ideas? 

Many students of educational theory whose judgment deserves 
respectful consideration, conceive a statement of aim and suggested 
procedure to be undesirable, inasmuch as they may tend to limit 
the freedom and initiative of the teacher. The partial truth involved 
in this position is obvious. Unless a spirit of toleration is character- 
istic of the system, unless supervising officials in practice as well as 
in theory recognize that such statements and outlines are suggestive 
and intended to stimulate teachers to do better and more varied 
work, there is grave danger that antiquated or perverted aims 
and methodology may lead not only to narrowness in the interpreta- 
tion of the syllabi but also to downright bad teaching by those who 
could easily do better work if they did not feel constrained to follow 
suggestions. In many instances it would seem that the absence of 
helpful material in syllabi is not so much an index of liberality on 
the part of those in authority as it is an index of their lack of definite 
conviction and of their hesitancy to indicate the aims and methods 
of procedure for which they are willing to stand sponsor. Provided 
the contents of the syllabus are not regarded as inflexible, little harm 
can result from the introduction of a maximum of material. 

While it is highly desirable that supervisors such as principals 
be invited, as they have been invited in this particular instance, 
to submit judgments as to the value of the tentative course of study 
as evidenced by the present term's work, such a general invitation 
would be productive of more definite and more valuable information 
if a questionnaire were issued for their guidance. If it were under- 
stood that such an organization of thought as is outlined below were 
suggested merely, the schema would undoubtedly help much to 
insure constructive criticisms of a definiteness and completeness 
that would make them available for ready analysis and tabulation. 

The form which follows and which is intended primarily for the 
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guidance of the class-room teacher, is a concrete application of the 
foregoing point of view: 

Questionnaire, 

The Course of Study in Arithmetic under which you are working 
during the present term was adopted for trial for one year in order 
that it might be subjected to constructive criticism. The best 
judges of its value are the class-room teachers who use it to guide 
them in their work." You are therefore requested to give this matter 
careful consideration and file a written statement with the principal 
as soon as convenient. Check your judgments in terms of your 
class-room experience. While the points given below cover many 
things which would occur to you, they do not cover the entire ground. 
Therefore imder the caption "General Remarks" please include all 
supplemental points which your class-room experience may suggest. 

In order that your judgments may be of the greatest value, 
please study the grade syllabus very carefully. 

This notice is sent at this time (May) in order that there may be 
no snap judgments but rather reflective judgments based on careful 
consideration of the facts. 

Teacher Room Class 

I. Type of Syllabus: 

(a) Do you favor a syllabus that would give fuller information, 
such as statement of aim, algorisms, typical problems, fuller 
statement of arithmetical principles, modes of solution, 
suggestions for the conduct of the recitation? 
Ex. Would it be worth while to explain the correct mode of 
working so as to insure "power, accuracy, and alertness"? 

II. Amount of Material: 

(a) Does the syllabus demand too much or too little of your 

grade? 

Specify in what topics or sub-topics of the syllabus too much 

or too little is demanded. Specify also what maximum or 

minimum limits you would impose. 

(6) Would you suggest the omission of any topics? 

(c) Would you suggest the introduction of any topics? 

(d) Would you suggest two courses of study, one for the 
regular classes, and one for special classes? 

What would you include in the latter? 

III. Arrangement: 

(a) Do you prefer a spiral, extensive arrangement of material? 
Ex. Common fractions taught through several grades. 
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(6) Do you prefer a topical compartment, intensive arrange- 
ment of material? 

Ex. Common fractions taught thoroughly and completely 
in one grade. 

(c) Or do your prefer a topical combined scheme inclusive 
of both? 

(d) Have you any criticism to make with reference to the 
present arrangement of material in terms of your own grade 
and related grades? 

Ex. Reduction of denominate niunbers in 6B, and application 
of such knowledge to calculation of areas in 8A. 

IV. Would you suggest a change in any of the methods suggested 

in the syllabus? 

V. General Remarks: 

Ex. On the basis of your knowledge of business practices, 
wherein is the syllabus deficient as regards amount of work 
demanded, kind of work demanded, method suggested? 
If your present knowledge is defective with reference to 
these points, will you not make inquiries among business 
friends, tradesmen, etc.? 

What books, if any, other than the ordinary listed text-books, 
contain a type of problem material that in your judgment 
is preferable to the material in use? 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

A Method of Measuring the Development of the Intelligence of Young Children, By 
Binet, Alfred, and Simon, Th. Authorized translation with preface and an 
appendix, by Clara Harrison Town, Ph.D., Director of the Department of 
Clinical Psychology, Lincoln State School and Colony, Lincoln, 111. 2d ed. 
Lincoln, 111., 1913. Agents, Chicago Medical Book Co., Chicago, 111. Pp. 
82H-15. 

Dr. Town's authorized translation of the Binet scale was made from an article 
in the Bulletin de la Soci^ti Itbre pour VEtude psychologique de VEnfanty April, 
1911, which is, as the translator remarks, "a brief but complete statement of the 
Binet-Simon method of examining the intelligence and determining the mental 
level of children. . . . It is in fact a convenient manual for those who wish 
to use the method." 

The first fo rm of the scale was published in 1905 in UAnn^e Paychologique. 
In 1908 appeared the first revision of the scale, the form which is most generally 
in use in America. Between 1908 and 1911 the scale was thoroughly tested by 
its originators, as well as by many other experimenters, and the revision of 1911 
was the result. 

Dr. Town has added to the value of her faithful translation by constructing 
an appendix in which she has arranged the tests in age and diagnostic groups 
for convenience in conducting examinations. The first edition of this manual 
was quickly exhausted. The second is more attractive in appearance, with better 
paper and wider margins, and shows the effects of careful revision as to details 
of typography. 

Training the Boy. By William A. McKeever. New York: The MacmiUan Com- 
pany, 1913. Pp. xviii H- 368. 

The boy whose training Professor McKeever has in mind is evidently the son of 
people of very moderate means living in a small town. The child who grows up in 
the open cotmtry has been discussed by him in a separate book, ''Farm Boys and 
Girls." On the other hand the city boy, whether he be bom in a slum tenement, 
in a small house on a quiet street, or in a mansion on the avenue, seems to be just 
outside Professor McKeever's province. True, he writes of city conditions with 
accuracy and insight, but it is not as a native. His tone here is rather like that 
of the intelligent European writing of American politics. 

For the boy of the smaU town, his occupations, pets, and playmates. Pro- 
fessor McKeever has an understanding sympathy. He plans for the development 
of "the whole boy, and not merely a part of him." He follows his career through 
infancy and the public school to college and to business beyond the college. 
Part one of his book deals with industrial training, part two with social training, 
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part three, habit training, part four, vocational training, and part five, service 
training. 

It is needless to say that the book stands upon a lofty moral plane, as morality 
is popularly and — shall we confess? — vaguely understood. It is touched with the 
spirit of Benjamin Franklin, whose "Honesty is the best policy" has kept so 
many of us in the straight road. Professor McKeever proves his intellectual 
descent from Poor Richard by discussing, among other topics, " Matrimony as a 
Business Venture." But Franklin was a clear and logical thinker and never 
used such a concept as that which Professor McKeever permits himself in speaking 
of the boy's choice of a religious affiliation, — "the divine promptings resident 
within his own good heart." This superimposing of mysticism upon utilitarian- 
ism, like a Gothic spire on a Georgian dwelling, goes far to weaken the impressive- 
ness of an otherwise excellent manual of character building. 

It only remains to add that the illustrations are entertaining as well as 
appropriate, and that each chapter is accompanied by a useful bibliography. 

A. T. 
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Bryant, Louise Stevens. — School Feeding. Its History and Practice at 
Home and Abroad. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1913. 
Pp. 245. Illustrated. 

DeGarmo, Charles. — -^thetic Education. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 1913. 
Pp. xi, 161. 

Dennison, £lsa. — Helping School Children. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers, 1912. Pp. xxi, 352. Illustrated. 

GoDDARD, Henry Herbert. — ^The Kallikak Family. A Study in the Heredity 
of Feeblemindedness. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. Pp. xvH-121. 
Illustrated. 

Gray, Clarence Truman. — ^Variations in the grades of High School Pupils. 
Educational Psychology Monographs No. 8. Baltimore: Warwick and York. 
1913. Pp. 120. 

Parmelee, Maurice. — The Science of Human Behavior. Biological and 
Psychological Foundations. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. 
xvii, 443. 

Putnam, Helen C. — School Janitors, Mothers, and Health. Easton (Pa): 
Am. Acad, of Medicine Press, 1913. Pp. 201. 

ScHULZB, R. — ^Experimental Psychology and Pedagogy. Translated by Rudolf 
Pintner. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1912. Pp. xxiv+364. 

Simpson, Benjamin R. — Correlations of Mental Abilities. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1912. 

Thorndike, Edward L. — ^An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social 
Measurements. 2d ed. New York : Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1913. 
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Walker, Herbert Eugene. — GeDetics. An Introduction to the Study of 
Heredity. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. xiv+272. 

YocuM, A. Duncan. — Culture, Discipline, and Democracy. Philadelphia: 
Christopher Sower Co., 1913. Pp. x+320. 



NEWS AND COMMENT 

Professor Wiimer to Lecture in the West. 

Professor Lightner Witmer, Director of the Psychological Laboratory and 
Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania, will spend the summer in the Rocky 
Mountains and on the Pacific Coast. During the week of June 16th he is to 
lecture at the University of Montana, during the week of June 30th at State 
Teachers CoUege, Greeley, Colo., and from July 14th to August Ist, inclusive, 
at the University of California. The general subjects of his lectures at these 
oev^sl institutions will be "Clinical Psychology'', and "Growth and Retarda- 
tion". 
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HOW A PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC CAN HELP A 
SPECIAL CLASS. 

By Arthtjb Holmes, Ph.D., 
Dean of the Oeneral Faculty, Pennsylvania State College. 

A psychologist and a set of Binet-Simon tests do not constitute a 
psychological clinic; much less a medical inspector and a stethoscope; 
still less a school principal and a special class teacher. The essentials 
are rooms, instruments, social workers, clinical assistants, psychol- 
ogists, plus the immense item of specialized experience, all set down 
in the midst of and closely connected with a host of other clinics and 
child-helping agencies. A psychological clinic is an inter-clinic. 
Socially it acts as a clearing house for special children. The nature 
of its function and the method of its operations make it a most 
necessary adjunct to the urban public school. Its business is to 
sort children and to sort them scientifically; or putting it more tech- 
nically, to diagnose or to classify children according to theu: mental 
and moral capacities; and what is vitally to the point, to do that 
classifying scientifically, i.e. by accurate measurements and by 
a consideration of underlying causes.* 

To illustrate more specifically I present a brief description of a 
few cases showing how one clinic helped a special class. The clinic 
was the Psychological Clinic conducted by Dr. Lightner Witmer at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The special class was taught by 
Miss Bertha F. Thompson under the able supervision of Dr. James 
E. Bryan in Camden, New Jersey. 

The report suffers from several disabilities. First, the clinic 
and class were in two separate organizations. This alone militates 
against the highest efficiency. Secondly, they were in different 
localities, — ^in different states, in fact, — ^necessitating a ferryboat 
trip for each child. Thirdly and chiefly, since all the children 

* For ft furtlier diieuMion of the work of ft p^ohologiQd oUnio <M HoIm«t,A. TlieConMrTft- t 
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examined were all placed in a special class prior to their visits to the 
clinic, the most important function of the clinic, that of making 
the first classification, was prevented or delayed. 

Nevertheless the results are valuable in that they show what 
was done and suggest what might be done. They come from real 
children, in a real special class in a city school system. To this 
extent they represent conditions and not theories. In some cases 
what was not done is just as illuminating as what vxis done. 

Two thoughts the reader is asked to keep constantly in mind 
during this article. First, no criticism whatever is intended against 
the Camden schools. Circumstances redounding in every way 
to their credit decreed that their special class be chosen as the one 
to illustrate the need of school clinics. The very fact that the 
pupils were brought to a clinic shows their progressiveness. The 
superintendent. Dr. Bryan, as is well known, is a pioneer student 
in the field of retardation. Miss Thompson, the special class teacher, 
was quick to see and ready to take advantage of the University 
clinic for helping her charges. The school board generously permitted 
her to take time from her teaching in order to bring the children to 
the clinic. In every way this school system and its administrators 
are thoroughly progressive, efficient, and active to their utmost. 

The second thought springs from the very facts just mentionedi — 
that there was open-eyed perception of an opportunity, that therewas 
ready co-operation, that there was tramed and specialised knowledge 
of needs and yet that five out of nine special class pupils in one year 
were institutional cases, that several others could not receive the 
full benefit of the advice given at the University clinic, that time 
and money were thereby wasted and possible good rendered impos- 
sible, — all of this, I say, argues profoundly for the establishment of 
fully equipped school clinics. Therefore I ask the reader not to 
be misled into thinking he is reading a criticism of any school; nor 
is he studying an inductive treatise proving abstractly that a school 
clinic is a good institution. He is being presented with a few facts, 
thoroughly typical, all true, and each and every one of them so 
charged with tragic significance that it alone is sufficient for the 
foundation of a school clinic, for here every fact is a human being. 

With these preliminary cautions, we will take up the nine cases 
brought to the clinic in one year, and try to show the essential points 
in each case that demonstrated the need of a school clinic. 

The first five children are and were always institutional cases. 
They present, therefore, imiquely the raisan d^Ure of a school clinic. 
They should never have entered a public school, much less should 
they have consumed the time and attention they did there. 
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Heston, Case SS6, is an exwnple of how a clinic can effect all 
the items above enumerated. At the same time his case suggests 
what could have been done had he been taken to a clinic at six years 
of age instead of eleven. Luckily only one year was wasted with 
him in the regular classes. He was then transferred to a special 
class and two months after, because his teacher knew of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic, he was brought there and his case diagnosed as middle 
grade imbecility. At the same time she received information as 
to the proper institution in which to place the child and the best 
method of placing him. Had there been a social worker in a school 
clinic this could have been done quickly and efficiently. As it was the 
teacher and school administrators gave time from their legitimate 
work to interest influential people in the matter and the boy was 
listed for a splendid school for the feebleminded in his home state. 

JabeZj Case S65, is typical of what is being done in many special 
classes. This boy, eight years old when he entered school, was placed 
in a special class one month afterward and remained there about a 
year before he was brought to the clinic. His teacher described 
him on his entrance to school as a very stout boy with club foot, 
carious teeth, open mouth, a stolid, dull expression. He was imable 
to read or write, impudent, sneaky, vile-spoken, swearing, suffering 
frequent attacks of epileptic fits. Adenoids were diagnosed by the 
school physician and some improvement followed upon their removal. 

At the clinic he was pronoimced an institutional case, unfit to s 
be in school with normal children, and incapable of ever using for 
good the little reading or writing he could acquire. He could, 
however, learn a trade and work imder supervision at it. He was 
recommended to an institution for epileptics. On the strength of 
such recommendation his mother consented and at last accounts 
(November 16, 1911) papers were made out for his admission. The 
clinic thus saved the principal, teachers, parents, other pupils and 
society unknown trouble by a speedy and authoritative decision 
regarding the mental, physical, social and pedagogical problem 
involved. If the clinic had been connected with the school it could 
have followed up the case through its social worker until the boy was 
safely deposited with the state asylum officers. 

Beza, Case SS9, was a girl who began her schooling at seven. 
She was an epileptic. Her parents knew it, the neighbors knew, 
teachers knew, her fellow pupils had sad and frequent ocular demon- 
strations of it. But what could anyone or all of them do? None 
of them knew anything practically about epilepsy. They couldn't 
tell how eating much meat or candy or how school study affected 
the malady. All they knew was that a child must be ''educated''^ j 
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and m> ihej dropped thk forlorn bit of neurotic fanmamty into the 
hoppo' and tamed the erank for two yean. At the end of that time 
the fita were rery freqoent, the mnacolar eontnd poor, the duU eoaU 
not handle a poicil or do number wori^ but ooold manage to read 
iooie words in the second reader. She told lies, swore, idfered and 
mutilated the work of other children. How much society owed her 
in damagffs through neglect and injury is not known. At any rate 
the school did the best it could. 

When Besa grew too trooUesome for a regular daas she was 
turned over to the special teacher. There in about two more years 
Ae was taught to sew, weave mats, make baskets, to read in the 
fourth reader and write a little. H^ physical comliti<m improved, 
but her epileptic seizures continued. 

Then she was brought to the clinic and her real improvemoit 
began. H^ teeth were cleaned and filled and the ^ilepey givrai the 
proper medical attention. Under such care she rapidly improved in 
general health and changed wonderfuUy in disposition and charact^. 
The teacher was told that the ordinary school was useless for her 
and the only proper place for the girl was an institution for epileptics. 
Accordingly she was entered in a state colony where at last report 
she continued her improvement in general health and appearance, 
and in weaving, sewing, embroidery, and housework. She is merely 
another example of years spent in school without adequate return 
to herself or to society and with the inevitable dependency at the 
end. One important thing the clinic did. It saved society from the 
burden of supporting this g^l's epileptic, feebleminded, or insane 
offspring. 

MaihUda, Case 166, a girl of fifteen, had encumbered several 
public schools from her sixth year. She came to this special class 
a stout girl with defective speech and eyesight; a very nervous child, 
with a shuffling gait, dull, stupid, seldom smiling or laughing, unsocial 
but morally ''good" according to school standards. At fourteen 
she could not read or do number work and was not good at manual 
exercises. 

The clinic diagnosis pronounced her a cretinoid case, rapidly 
becoming a permanent invalid with a kidney affliction, poor eyesight, 
carious teeth, in need of orthopedic attention and thyroid treatment 
and permanent care in an institution. 

She was kept on thyroid for five months. Special braces were 
made for her and glasses were recommended. Her general improve- 
ment was pronounced. She became more erect, walked rapidly, 
learned to run and jump, lost much of her nervousness, learned to 
read and write rapidly, improved in number work, seldom stuttered 
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and became sociable. Then because there was no means in the 
school of following up the work and securing cooperation at home, 
the thyroid was neglected, the improvement came to a standstill, 
and later ill health supervened. 

This case presents a clear example of the necessity for having 
a completely equipped clinic in the public school system. It will be 
noticed that this girl had been in public schools from six to fourteen. 
How many hours, days and months of teachers' good time she con- 
sumed is not recorded; how many others suffered on account of her 
is unknown. We do know that at fourteen she was imlettered and 
imleamed, and her schooling practically came to naught. All those 
years she needed a thorough clinic examination; all those years 
should have been spent and if a school clinic had existed, would have 
been spent in health-giving treatment and orthogenic training. 

At last when her real trouble was discovered by a clinic, she was 
too old to profit completely by it. There was no school machinery 
to follow up, nor to place her in a proper institution. 

RocheUe, Case S58, was a boy twelve years old when he finished 
his six years' school career in regular classes and entered the special 
class able to read dime novels and to write, but wholly deficient in 
arithmetic. He was pale, thin, choreic, with adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils, and carious teeth; impudent, sly, violent of temper and poor 
in memory; poorly bom and spoiled in the breeding. 

At the clinic, after a year's special class work, besides his 
other defects, a weak heart was discovered. The general appearance 
of the boy was not at all prepossessing. His face wore a dogged, 
stolid, unintelligent expression; his forehead was plowed with 
longitudinal furrows; his body was emaciated, with marked scoliosis 
in the thoracic region and with stooping shoulders. His head was 
dolichocephalic with a low and rather narrow forehead. His eyes 
were deep set, but his vision was good; his nose was fairly well 
developed, thick at the bridge with small nostrils; his upper lip was 
short. His skin was not smooth and was marred in places with 
acne, especially on the forehead. His ears were not well developed, 
especially the lobes and helices. His teeth were in a very bad con- 
dition with marked malocclusion of the jaws. The heart beat was 
accentuated on the second sound and a decided mitral regiu'gitation 
could be heard. Nervousness, sullenness and irritability seemed to 
be his chief temperamental characteristics. He was very annoying 
in the school room, talked incessantly in a clumsy and poorly articu- 
lated manner on account of his teeth, and complained continually 
that people "picked" at him. 

All indications pointed to feeblemindedness and his teacher 
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was informed of this diagnosis. On account of parental objection 
and other obstacles it was impossible to place him in a proper insti- 
tution. He was treated for chorea, his teeth were filled and his 
physical condition improved. In spite of this, he remained unreliable, 
sly, impudent, and advanced only to third-grade mental work where 
he ceased to make further progress. His manual work was good 
and he liked his physical exercises. He is clearly an institutional 
case, but because of lax laws still remains in his wretched home, 
whence he will eventually go forth a vagabond or a criminal to in- 
crease his kind in the earth and to revenge himself without malice 
upon the society that is so ignorantly neglecting him. 

Four more cases are now presented. They illustrate different 
ways in which the clinic can aid the special class teacher. It must 
always be remembered throughout these descriptions that the Uni- 
versity clinic was laboring under a handicap. The most effectual 
act of a school clinic, namely the preliminary classification of a 
child and the prescription of his pedagogical training, was already 
attempted in these cases before they reached the University clinic. 
That is, they had been classified by the usual school methods in 
vogue for all children and trained by the usual methods first in regular 
grades and later in the special class. If a clinic classification had 
been made at the very beginning of these- pupils' careers — say, 
when they first fell behind — altogether different results would 
certainly have followed. Some of our illustrative cases suffer there- 
fore by the necessity of substituting "it might have been" for 
descriptions of positive results. This is especially true where some 
of the children had grown too old before they came to the clinic. 

Gowan, Case 16S, is not so much an example of what a clinic can 
do as what a state should do for children isolated from a section of 
the world by a lack of a special sense. Such children are in a sense 
institutional cases, but not permanently so. They can be trained 
to do well in the world, but to do that special institutions are neces- 
sary. 

This boy Gowan was wholly deaf. At nine he entered public 
school. There he met no one who could tell his parents that a deaf 
boy could be taught to speak and read lips, and furthermore that 
unless he received such training he would be wofully handicapped in 
life, while with it not only a useful but a highly successful career 
was possible. After four years of class work he was transferred to 
the special class. His face wore a dull and stupid expression; his 
teeth were very irregular, and his whole demeanor childish for a 
boy of thirteen years. He was wholly imable to talk vocally. 

About a year and a half later he was brought to the clinic and 
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referred to the proper hospital departments, where his ears and eyes 
were examined and orthodontic work imdertaken. This last was 
completed and the boy learned to talk fairly distinctly and to read 
the lips of others who spoke to him daily. In other respects his 
progress was great. He began to play outdoor games, did fine 
manual work, learned reading, writing, and arithmetic very rapidly 
and when last heard from was developing into a healthy, happy boy. 

Still, because no institution for the deaf was found for this boy 
and largely because people in general and even educators in general 
are not familiar with the enormous advantages accruing to deaf 
children through lip reading, this otherwise bright boy must suffer 
through all his life. There are men carrying on large business affairs 
in America today who were born deaf, or have become totally deaf, 
but who learned to talk and to read lips and can therefore conununi- 
cate directly with anyone without awakening a suspicion of their 
defect. All this clinic experts know. They know too its import- 
ance and how to impress parents with it, and lastly how best to 
secure such education for any child. In this case of the deaf boy 
Gowan, there was a peculiar opportunity, one partially taken and 
nobly carried out by the school administrators as far as circimistances 
permitted. Failure was due to dearth of school organization, the 
lack of a clinic fully equipped, and not to absence of earnestness or 
zeal on the part of school teachers. 

Wisiar, Case 326 j illustrates both what a clinic can do and also 
what a social worker, tactful and experienced, might do in the home. 
This boy ten years of age, suffered from physical defects and a weak 
mother. The school clinic might help both; one directly and the 
other through a social worker. 

Wistar began his quest for education at five years of age. For 
four years he plodded along in a regular grade without much intellec- 
tual improvement. Then he entered the special class, a thin, pale, 
choreic boy partially deaf, suffering from adenoids and rheumatism, 
irritable, impudent, rebellious to the point of throwing books at the 
teacher, with no interest in study, imable to acquire more than the 
rudiments of the three R's. 

In the special class he improved somewhat. He was circumcised, 
treated for rheumatism, his adenoids were removed, and his ears 
treated for deafness. The results were good. He began to learn, 
especially to write, but retained his violent temper, delighted to 
injure other people, to tear up pupils' work and to lie. 

A year afterward he came to the clinic. He was still thin and 
badly nourished. His eyes were treated and glasses fitted, and 
treatment reconmiended for his general physical Hgl^^^^J^S^^Qle 
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He was eoandfertd a bordcri an d ease, one wmTcring between uppndt 

mn4 AiTTigraiU^ hm fntnrg A^MtinaJMn dgpenifiiig npop wnriwMwnm*^ 
treitfaiifnt, and tnuning. He had in him the makang of a good 
dtiicn or a erinmiaL Unfoitanately his bmie was calculated to 
turn Urn toward the latter coiirBe,and the school could not care for 
him more than fire hours a day, fire days a week. At last accounts 
he was learning very rapidly to read, write, and do mmiber work, and 
was Tisibly endeavoring to eontrcd his temper. He was still physically 
weak; tb^ne was not much cooperation at hnne with the sdiool 
authorities and his future was not bri^it. A social woricer from a 
school clinic with its staff of q)ecialists mi^ have inqHessed tiie 
mother and saved ihe boy. 

Cawe$, Case S57^ is an example <rf wasted years throu^ nobody's 
fauH in particular but to sodety's blame. He started early to school 
for a free education. From six years to twehre he labiHed — or rath^ 
was labored with, — according to ai^ntnred methods. He learned 
to do simple arithmetic, write a littie, but could not read. His 
physical constitution was weak. He was small, pale, thin, choreic, 
full of nervous action, but weak in musculature; pampered at home 
with much candy and petty license. As a result he was impudent, 
sly, morose, inclined to small brutalities, and easily influenced by 
other boys. Such was Cowes upon entrance to a special class. After 
two years training there he was able to do fourth grade arithmetic, 
to read out of a primer, and to do excellent manual work. 

Then he came to the clinic. His physical defects were diagnosed 
and treatment recommended. He had carious teeth, indigestion, 
a weak heart, and hydrocele. The last his father refused to have 
treated, averring that he would outgrow it. Still his other treatments 
had their effect. He grew more cheerful, lost his former brutality, 
became less sly, more self-reliant and respectful, did excellent work 
in arithmetic, learned to read fairly well in the second reader, loved 
manual training and physical exercises. 

The sad part is that all these improvements came so late. He 
was then fourteen and ready to leave school, fourteen years being 
the legal age for him to begin life as a wage earner. Yet anyone 
who saw the change wrought in this boy by a clinic examination and 
two years of special training could not help speculating upon the 
chance be had lost forever to become a sturdy and intelligent citizen 
instead of one always bordering on pauperism by reason of unpre- 
paredness for work. 

SdUief Case S40, is another case of long schooling and slow 
progress, who happily found help in the clinic. She first came at 
the age of thirteen after nearly two years of < 
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class preceded by four years in the grades where she learned to read 
the third grade reader and do first grade number work. 

When she came to the clinic first she was very small for her age, 
a pale anemic child with bad teeth, poor eyesight, enlarged adenoids 
and tonsils, was dull and sleepy, had spells of stubbornness heart- 
breaking to a teacher, but possessed an excellent moral character 
otherwise. 

By clinic advice and assistance glasses were fitted to her eyes, 
her teeth were treated, and the nervous and intestinal troubles 
received the proper medication. The results were gratifying to all. 
The g^l took an interest in her work especially sewing, physical 
exercise, singing and games and her disposition was much improved. 
Her powers of doing mental work had so increased that she was 
returned to the regular third grade, which of course was very low 
for one of her age. 

Whal was accomplished in this girl's case was but a small 
indication of what might have been done by a school clinic when she 
was six or seven years old. Her disabilities were chiefly physical 
and removable. Had the school possessed means of treating them, 
the waste of time, money, and human life could have been avoided. 
Because it did not possess this means, Sallie, typical of many more, 
must be handicapped for life. 

Finally to siun up these illustrative cases, — ^five of them were 
children who should have been sent early to institutions for life- 
long care and training. No attempt should have been made to 
perform the impossible task of educating them in a public school, 
or to make them self-supporting, or to put upon them the mental 
stamp of public approval, or to release them to prey upon society 
through an inevitable degenerate posterity. The years of trying 
effort made for them were wasted years and the results were worse 
thanntZ. 

Another case was temporarily an institutional case. That is, 
the deaf boy should have been trained in a school for the deaf. 
Another child, Wistar, was very materially helped by his special 
class and helped especially in those matters affected by a clinic. 
He was left wavering in the balance because the school had no 
machinery to protect him from a weak mother. The last two cases 
were helped materially both by the special class and by the clinic. 
These nine children spent an aggregate of fortynseven years in school 
at a cost of over $1056.00, passed through about a total of thirty-six 
grades in reading, writing and arithmetic, an average of one and one- 
third years' school progress for each pupil, none beyond the fourth 
grade, and yet not one pupil was really ready for 8elfH3gp|)0|ti^i^Jj]^QQjg 
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world. Compare this with the record of one normal pupil at fourteen 
years of age, with eight years in school, costing $176.00, with a total 
of twenty-four grades in the three subjects and many more in other 
subjects, and ready to enter high school or to begin his work in the 
world. 

Possibly in all this matter, we have overlooked two great classes 
helped by an authoritative diagnosis. These were the teachers 
and the school administrators. After the clinic diagnosis they were 
satisfied about each child. They could proceed with assurance. 
Henceforth they worked with the authority of specialists behind 
their efforts. With this they met parents' objections, influenced 
public institutions and secured the interest of friends. By means 
of it they coordinated and focussed their efforts upon essentials 
and made every iota of their work count for good. If a clinic could 
be organized within every lu-ban school system already almost 
supplied with the essential parts of such an organization, it would 
bring the most profitable administrative and pedagogical results 
and that with no additional expenditiu-e of energy or money. 
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THE BINET TESTS APPLIED TO DELINQUENT GIRLS. 

By Margabet Otis, Ph.D. 
Resident Peychologiet, New Jersey State Home for Girls, Trenton, N. J. 

The efficacy of the Bmet tests has been proved a number of 
times in a number of different ways. Their use is being widely 
extended and of late they are being applied to the study of criminals 
and delinquents. That a large percentage of delinquents of both 
sexes are defective is well known. The problem of what to do with 
the defective delinquents is before the public now as never before. 
The scientific study of this class has been started in a number of 
institutions, and if psychology can help in throwing light on this 
important subject, it will have proved beyond question its great 
usefulness to the world. Such study has recently been begun in the 
New Jersey State Home for Girls. 

A preliminary testing of the girls with the Binet tests shows 
interesting results, and corroborates the results obtained in other 
institutions. One hundred and seventy-two girls of the institution 
were examined. These were white girls with only two exceptions, 
and not many of the smaller girls were included. The average age 
of the girls examined is 17, the ages being distributed as follows: 
age 20—19; age 19—14; age 18—32; age 17—32; age 16—26; age 
15—19; age 14—18; age 13—5; age 12—5; age 10—2. From the 
results of the testing a three-fold classification seemed advisable. 
Not many of the girls could answer all the questions, and the scale 
being standardized for twelve years only, those who stand between 
eleven and twelve have been considered as practically normal, 
while those who stand below ten mentally by this scale are classified 
as without doubt defective, for if a girl of the ages given above cannot 
pass more than the nine-year-old tests, it is fair to assume mental 
defect. This defect is further corroborated by other tests and by 
investigation of the heredity. For convenience those who attain the 
mental age of ten, but fail to reach eleven are classified as high-grade 
morons. 

These girls of ten-year-old mentality show themselves surprisingly 
true to the moron type established and described in other places. 
They are very capable when working under direction and can be 
trained to be good servants, but fail lamentably to establish them- 
selves in a good way of living if left to themselves. They lack 
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initiathre and need care to protect them Cram the tenqytationB to 
iHudi thejr are subject ^Hien thej 90 out into the world. 
The daaaificatioa of the girb tested is as follows: 

Qaas I Defective 77 45 per eent 

Oaasn Morons 52 30 " " 

Oaas m Presomably normal 43 25 " '' 

Total number tested 172 

A further study of the results of the testing produces interesting 
information as to the mental status of the gfais. The number of 
correct answers to eadi question has been tabulated, and the per- 
centage estimated, not only for the whole group, but for each one 
of tiie three daases. 

Tliat tiie percentages show a r^ular increase from daas I to 
class m is an indication of the accuracy of the scale. The only 
questions idiere a rising value is not found is the unimportant 
change in IX-3 of 71 — 96 — 95. This matt^ of knowing the date 
is more a test of general information than of mental d^Mtdty, so 
that it is not surprising that there is no marked difference in this 
matter between class II and class m. Also in the case of XII-4, 
the figures 38 — 62 — 61 show that ihe^ is not much difference between 
the ten and eleven year old mentally in the matt^ of resisting sug- 
gestion. It may be that this ability of mind is not confined to a 
certain age. Other than these two cases there is a r^^uka* increase 
in the percentage of correct answers from class I to class III. 

The most difficult tests for all the girls examined, as shown by 
the low percentage of correct answers, are the following: VII-2 
description of pictures (action); VIII-2 counting backward 20 — 1; 
IX-2 definitions better than use; IX-5 arranging weights; X-2 
drawing design from memory; XI-2 sentence; XI-5 ^ssected sen- 
tences; XII-3 repetition of sentence. 

The most difficult for the girls of class I are as follows: VII-2 
description of pictures (action); VIII-2 counting backward 20-^-1; 
IX-2 definitions better than use; IX-5 arranging weights; X-2 
drawing design from memory; XI-2 sentence; XI-5 dissected 
sentences; XII-2 definitions of abstract words; XII-3 repetition of 
sentence. 

The most difficult for the girls of class II are as follows: VII-2 
description of pictures (action); IX-2 definitions better than use; 
IX-5 arranging weights; X-2 drawing design from memory; XI-2 
Bontcnee; XI-S dissected sentences; XII-2 definitions of abstract 
words; XII-3 repetition of sentence. 
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Percentage of eorreet 


Miawer* 


Binet question. 


Class I 


Class II 


Class III 


All together 


VI-1 


91 


100 


... 


93 


2 


100 


100 


100 


100 


3 


94 


100 




95 


4 


100 


100 


• • • 


100 


6 


100 


100 




100 


VII-1 


100 


100 




100 


2 


86 


86 


100 


87 


3 


98 


100 


. . . 


98 


4 


91 


100 


100 


94 


5 


100 


100 


... 


100 


VIII-1 


88 


100 


100 


93 


2 


... 73 


94 


100 


81 


3 


.... 95 


100 


100 


96 


4 


.... 86 


94 


100 


88 


5 


. .. 84 


98 


100 


92 


IX-1 


. .. 66 


87 


100 


71 


2 


.... 23 


52 


90 


45 


3 


.... 71 


96 


95 


83 


4 


.... 83 


96 


100 


89 


5 


.... 29 


68 


85 


51 


X-1 


.... 64 


98 


100 


83 


2 


.... 14 


28 


57 


28 


3 


.... 67 


90 


100 


83 


4 


.... 37 


85 


97 


66 


5 


.... 28 


83 


93 


61 


XI-1 


.... 25 


60 


88 


51 


2 


.... 13 


53 


66 


38 


3 


.... 25 


68 


83 


53 


4 


. ... 23 


51 


78 


45 


5 


.... 


9 


61 


18 


XII-1 


.... 36 


62 


85 


58 


2 


.... 5 


36 


73 


45 


3 


.... 


7 


15 


6 


4 


.... 38 


62 


61 


52 


5 


.... 18 


42 


73 


41 
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The moet difficult for the girb of daas IH are the foUowing: 
IX-2 d^nitions better than use; IX-5 arrangjmg wdi^its; X-2 
drawing design from niCTu>ry; XI-2 sentence; XI-5 dissected 
sentences; XII-3 repetition of sentence; XII-4 resisting suggestion. 

On the other hand, the easiest tests to answer for eadi group, 
as shown by the hi^ percentage of correct answers, are as follows: 
The easiest for all the girls together: VII-1 counting thirteen pennies; 
VII-5 recognition of color; VIII-3 repeating days of week; IX-4 re- 
peating numths of year; X-1 knowledge of money; X-3 comjM^hension 
of situations. The easiest for class I are : VIII-3 repeating days of the 
week; IX-4 repeating months of the year; X-1 knowledge of money; 
X-3 repeating figures. Class II, IX-4 repeating months of the year; 
IX-3 knowledge of the date; X-1 knowledge of money; X-3 repeating 
figures; X-4 comprehension of situations. Class III, IX-1 mAlnng 
change; IX-4 repeating months of the year; X-1 knowledge of 
money; X-3 repeating figures; X-4 comprehension of situations; 
XI-1 seeing absiu-dity; XII-1 repeating figures. 

A study of what questions are easy for the girls to answer, 
and of what are hard, in this way, reveals the fact that they are 
lamentably deficient in the tests involving the use of language; 
but stand better in the number tests and those involving general 
information. The tests may be roughly classified into the following 
groups: (1) Those involving the use of words or language. These 
are: VI-2, VII-2, VIII-1, IX-2, X-5, XI-2, XI^, XI-4, XI-6, XII-2, 
XII-3. (2) Those involving the use of numbers. These are: VII-1, 
VIII-2, VIII-4, VIII-6, IX-1, X^, XII-1. (3) Those involving 
comprehension or some reasoning ability, viz. X-4, XI-1, XII-6. 
(4) Those that involve general information, such as one living in a 
normal environment naturally acquires. These are: VIM, IX-3, 
IX-4, X-1. Arranging the percentages of correct answers of the 
total number of girls examined under these heads, we obtain, — 
(1)87,93,45,61,38,53,46,18,63. (2)81,88,92,71,83,68. (3)66, 
61, 41. (4) 96, 83, 89, 83. We have omitted from this arrangement 
the perceptibly easy where there are all lOO's, and the extremely 
difficult one among the language tests, that is, XII-3. The latter 
is recognized as too difficult a test by all who have used the scale, 
and so perhaps it is not fair to take it into account. We can see 
that the percentages for the language tests are notably lower than 
those in the other groups. Averaging the figures given above, we 
have for the language group a general average of 64.7, for the number 
group 78.8, for the comprehension group 62.6, and for the general 
information 87.7. 

The fact that the girls stand highest on the general inf onnation 
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tests and those involving the use of figures, but fall lowest on tests 
involving the use of language may further be shown by a study of 
the percentile curves for the different groups. 

Curve I. This is for all the girls examined, a total of 172. We 
see here the first important dip is at VII-2 description of pictures. 
The second dip is at VIII-2 counting backward. Then follow dips 
at IX-2 definitions better than use; IX-5 arranging weights; X-2, 
design; XI-5 dissected sentences; XII-3 repeating sentence. 

Curve II. This is for the normal girls of class III. The dips 
occur at IX-2 definitions better than use; IX-5 arranging weights; 
X-2 design; XI-2 sentence; XI-6 dissected sentences; XII-3 
repeating sentence. 

Curve III. This is for the moron group of class II. The dips 
here occiu* at VII-2 description of pictures (action) ; IX-2 definitions 
better than use; IX-5 arranguig weights; X-2 design; XI-2 sentence; 
XI-6 dissected sentences; XII-3 repeating sentence. 

Curve IV. This is for the defective group of class I. The dips 
occur at VII-2 description of pictures; VIII-2 counting backward; 
IX-2 definitions better than use; IX-5 arranging weights; X-2 
design; XI-2 sentence; XI-S dissected sentences; XII-2 definitions 
of abstract words; XII-3 repeating sentence. 

The big dips are of course more significant than the small dips. 
These are notably, IX-2 definitions better than use; IX-5 arranguig 
weights; X-2 design; XI-5 dissected sentences; XII-3 repeating 
sentence. 

But some of these tests have also been found difficult for nor- 
mal children, for instance the design in X-2. Likewise the sentence 
in XII-3, as has ab-eady been stated, is too difficult for those of 
twelve year old intelligence. The reason why so many of our girls 
fail on the arranging weights is no doubt due to the fact that most 
of the girls are over twelve years of age. It is admitted by all that 
this test is easier for children than for adults, for the reason that the 
child has fewer standards of comparison, while the adult is more 
apt to waver in his judgment owing to the greater number of com- 
parisons that enter his mind causing confusion. This point is further 
corroborated by Elatzenellenbogen's testing of epileptics where he 
finds the same thing to be true.* Thus the fact that this test has a 
low percentage of correct answers is perhaps not particularly signi- 
ficant as regards the mental status of the girls. On the other hand 
however, that so many of the language tests are difficult for them is 
very significant, and this deficiency is further corroborated by the 
work that they do in school, and by the testimony of the officers 

*£»tteoeU«obogao*^ Cxitioal Estay on M«oUl Tests in their reUtioii to E^ilepey, p. 17. 
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who have them in charge. The girls come from a class in society 
where fluency in language is not a pronounced characteristic. They 
have had no training in expressing thought either at home or at 
school, for in examining the question of school training we find that 
most of the girls have had little or none. The average age of the 
girls examined, as has been stated, is 17, while the average age at 
which they leave school is 13. The distribution of the latter is as 
foUows: 17—1, 16—6, 15—11, 14^34, 13—26, 12—16, 11—10, 
10 — 5, 8 — 1. The average grade of school work reached is the fourth. 
The distribution here is: 8th— i, 7th— 13, 6th— 14, 5th— 23, 4th— il, 
3rd — ^37, 2nd — 11, 1st — 9. Four girb of the total number reached 
high school, while seven had no schooling whatever. Fifty-seven 
left school before reaching the age of fourteen. 

With such limited school training, it is no wonder that the 
girls lack the ability to express themselves, and show themselves 
deficient in the language tests, for the ability to use language depends 
more than any other on training, whether at school or at home. 

This is not to be understood as destructive criticism of the 
Binet tests. The tests are very valuable when rightly understood. 
Yet these tests alone do not tell all we wish to know about delinquent 
girb. The initial step only has been taken in this work. We can 
only say that as far as the tests have been applied, an alarming state 
of affairs is revealed in the fact that such a large percentage of the 
population is unable to take care of itself, with the likelihood or rather 
certainty that the stock of defectiveness and illiteracy is on the 
increase. 
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ACCURACY OF PUPIL REPORTING. 

By J. C. Lewis, K. J. Hoke, J. B. Welles, and G. M. Wilson, 

Teachers College, New York City, N. Y. 

During the past few years many studies in education, particu- 
larly those concerning retardation and promotion, have been based 
upon the answers given by children to questions asked by the inves- 
tigators. While this method of collecting data has been known to be 
inaccurate, no one has attempted to see how much the error was nor 
in which direction it lay, that is, whether it was in favor of the school 
examined or not. In order to get some idea o| this problem, a study 
was made among the school children of a city near New York,* 
who had attended the schools for the past six years and whose cumu- 
lative record cards for this period were complete. The children 
were a selected group in that they had spent their entire school life, 
six years in extent, in this particular school system. It was found 
however on careful examination that the selection with regard to 
race and financial circumstances was really a random one. The 
age distribution as well as the grade distribution was normal. The 
distribution by grades was, — grade three 9, grade foiu* 33, grade five 
54, grade six 74, grade seven 5, grade eight 1, total 176. The dis- 
tribution by ages was, — 5 nine years old, 41 ten years old, 71 eleven 
years old, 42 twelve years old, 12 thirteen years old, 4 fourteen, 1 
fifteen; total 176. There were 63 boys and 93 girls, total 176. 

The pupils were asked to fill out the following blank, and the 
returns were secured from 137 of the 176 children in the six year 
group: 

Name ' 

1. Have you ever skipped a grade? 

2. What grade or grades have you skipped? 

3. Have you stayed two or more years in any grade? 

4. In what grade or grades have you stayed more than a year? 



* Th« ftuthora desire to reconiUe their indebtedness to Dr. Q. D. Strayer. Department of 
Sclux^ Administration. Teachers College, under whose direction this study was undertaken, and 
whose co-operation made it possible. The original data for this study are on file in Dr. Strayer's 
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To avoid too much disturbance and to have the questions answered 
under normal conditions, the teachers gave them out and returned 
them to the investigators. In one school the children were assisted 
by the teachers in recalling their school-life, and in another school 
the children had been cooperating with the principal in the correction 
of their record cards just previous to this study. These facts would 
tend to make a slightly larger percentage of the answers correct. 

The investigators carefully examined the cumulative record card 
of each pupil and checked the answers accordingly. In checking 
up the answers, if the pupil said that he was retarded one year in 
the second grade, but was recorded as having been retarded one year 
in the first grade, his answer was accepted as correct. This liberal 
construction tends further to make the percentage of correct answers 
too large. If the pupil reported an answer in any other way than 
that shown above, it was considered incorrect. Table I shows the 
results in detail. 

TABLE z. 
ANSWBBS OP 137 SCHOOL CBnJ>REN. 



Normal Children 


Accelerated 


Retarded 


J 


Incorrect 


i 


Incorrect 


j 


Incorrect | 


Say 
ret. 


Say 
accel. 


Say normal 


Say 
nor- 
mal 


Say 
accel. 


lyr. 

too 
few 


2yr8. 
too 
few 


No 

ana. 


51 


2 


2 


3 


1 


31 


27 


17 


4 


4 


6 



A double scoring was used in the case of double retardations 
and promotions. By this method the actual number of pupils' 
answers will be found to exceed the number of pupils by eleven. 
Reading the table from the left we find that of the normal children 
fifty-one gave correct answers, four incorrect; two of these saying 
that they had been retarded and two accelerated. Of the accelerated 
children three answered correctly and one incorrectly, the one saying 
that he was normal. Of the retarded children, we find that thirty- 
one answers were correct, and of those answering incorrectly, twenty- 
seven said that they were normal, seventeen that they were acceler- 
ated. Four reported that they had been retarded, but reported 
one year less than the records showed and four two years less 
than the records. Finally we find that six gave no answer at all. 
Reducing this table to a percentage b ^ting it, we find 

that 93 per cent of the children who v o^l^d^^^^^fesle 
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while 3.5 per cent said that they were retarded. Among the ac- 
celerated children the small number of cases distorted the percent- 
ages; one child said that he was normal. 

The most significant facts were fomid in the answers of the 
retarded children. Sixty-five per cent of the answers were incorrect. 
This percentage was distributed among the different mistakes as 
follows: 30 per cent reported normal progress, 19 per cent said they 
were accelerated, 4.5 per cent reported one year less than they bad 
actually been retarded. Another 4.5 per cent reported two years 
less retardation than they had actually had, and 7 per cent gave no 
answer. It may be evident therefore that normal and accelerated 
pupils usually know what happened to them, but retarded pupils 
do not recall readily their past life in school. The fact is brought 
straight home to every school man that no accurate study of grade 
progress can be made without fully kept ciunulative record cards. 

Let us apply the results of this inquiry to a well known study 
based upon the answers of pupils as to retardation or failure, — "The 
Incidence of Retardation" by Dr. Louis B. Blan (Teachers College, 
1911). This appealed to the writers as a splendid study; but their 
scientific interest led them to the plan as described above for checking 
up, for proving or disproving the results. 

Blan studied 4679 children as follows: a New York City district, 
1312 cases; Elizabeth, N. J., 1088 cases; Paterson, N. J., 1246 
cases; East Orange, N. J., 448 cases; Plamfield, N. J., 485 cases. 
By a method identical with our own as shown by an examination 
of Blan's paper, pp. 22, 32, and 36, the 4579 selected pupils in the 
five cities were studied as to the grade distribution of the 3947 cases 
of retardation. These were reduced to a percentage basis for each 
group and then the median of the five groups calculated. This 
median for the fifth grade pupils is: 

Per cent of failures in the fifth grade 11.2 

" " " " " fourth " 9.2 

" " " '* " third '* 7.2 

" " " second " 6.6 

" " " " " first " 7.2 

Since our study tends to show that in the lower grades these fig- 
ures are much too small, it is only fair to call attention to the evidence 
in Blan's own study tending to support the conclusion which we reach. 
We are surprised that so careful a student should have neglected 
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this evidence, tending as it does to prove the unreliability of a pupil's 
report as to his own f ailiu'e, a conclusion which if substantiated would 
invalidate his entire study. 

Blan says (p. 31): "Each pupil was asked to state in what 
grade or grades he had been kept back for a second term. In the 
evenc of the pupil's inability to remember accurately, a note was 
made of such inability and recourse was had to the record card filed 
in the oflSce of the principal. Such action was necessary in 32 out 
of 1312 cases and the writer was particularly fortunate in obtaining 
full records of same." 

The above quotation shows how little use was made of the 
cumulative record cards in checking up pupils' answers. 

Blan (p. 52) notes that the higher the grade the fewer failures 
there are reported for lower grades, but it does not seem to occur 
to him that this failure to report may have been due to the inability 
of pupils to remember the failures that occurred so many years before. 
Blan says: "In fine, then, it may be said that the fourth or fifth 
grade pupil is left back in the third grade more than twice as often 
as the eighth or seventh grade pupil." 

In Plainfield, N. J., there were cumulative record cards which 
Blan could have used, but of which he made little use. It appears 
however that they had some effect in helping the memory of pupils. 
The 485 pupils in this system reported 616 failures, or a larger pro- 
portion than in any of the other systems involved in the study. 
The first grade failures reported in this system are from five to eight 
times the median per cent of the other systems, and range from 30 
to 39.2 per cent. In connection with this system Blan says: "The 
writer, however, visited each class room of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades and questioned the pupils individually as in the 
other cities. . . . Their memory seemed to wane only in the 
case of the primary grades. . . . Wherever it was found that 
pupils deliberately misstated the facts, their records as read from 
individual history cards were invariably somewhat worse than they 
cared to admit. For example, when pupils replied that they were 
left back a given number of times, on checking up their statements 
it was found that in no case were they left back less than they stated. 
On the other hand, in quite a number of instances their history cards 
showed one or more retardations above the number admitted by 
them in class." 

The values to be attached to the expressions " somewhat^* and 

"quite a number** in the above quotation can be best estimated 

^ the details of table I of this study. It must be evident that if 

er cent of pupils' answers as to retardation are incorrect, the ^ 
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only profitable way in which to study this question is through an 
examination of the individual cumulative record cards. 

Let us proceed a step further by distiibuting the retardations 
as actually occurring and as reported by the children, and then apply 
these facts to Blan's study. Table II shows the distribution of 
reported and unreported failures, and the total of the whole number 
actually occurring. 

TABLE n. 





Number of 

Retardationa 

reported 


Number of 
Retardationa 
not reported 


Total Retardationa. 


Grade 


V 


IV 


III 


II 


I 


V 


IV 

1 
1 


III 

3 
1 


II 

8 

16 


I 

14 
22 


V 
1 


IV 
4 
2 


III 
6 
2 
3 


II 

14 

21 

6 


I 

21 
34 
13 




V 


1 


3 


3 


6 


7 




IV 




1 


1 


6 


12 




m 






1 


1 








2 


4 


13 





Taking the first line, table II reads, beginning at the left, the 
fifth grade pupils reported 1 retardation in grade five, 3 retardations 
in grade four, 3 in grade three, 6 in grade two, and 7 in grade one; 
and they failed to report 1 retardation in grade four, 3 in grade 
three, 8 in grade two, and 14 in grade one; the distribution of total 
failures among fifth grade pupils being 1 in grade five, 4 in grade 
four, 6 in grade three, 14 in grade two, and 21 in grade one. 

The next line of table II shows the distribution of fourth grade 
retardations; the last line, the distribution of third grade retarda- 
tions. It will be seen from the table that fourth grade pupils report 
more inaccurately than fifth grade pupils, and that the third grade 
pupils do poorest of all. 

The only place where this table overlaps Blan's is in the fifth 
year. It will be interesting therefore to calculate the incidence of 
retardation for the fifth grade and compare the results with the 
figures in Blan's table. Since Blan used pupils' reports, however, 
it will be proper for us to use pupils' reports in making the com- 
parison. This comparison is shown in table III. 

This table is derived directly from table II. The 4.7 per cent 
under grade I of table III, simply means that 7 in table II is 4.7 
per cent of 148, — 148 being the total number of cases involved, 
including normal, accelerated, and retarded, each retardation being 
counted as a separate case. Likewise 6 in table II is 4.0 per cent 
of 148, etc. 
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TABLB m. 

0HOWINQ THE INCIDENCB OP RBTABDATION FOB FIFTH GRADE PUPILS ACCOIII>-> 
INQ TO THEIR OWN REPORTS. 



Grade 


V 


IV 


ni 


U 


I 


As Dcr dudQs' reoorts 


.7 


2.0 


2.0 4.0 


4.7 




Blan. based on dudUs' reoorts 


11.2 


9.2 


7.2 


6.6 


7.2 





Table IV is derived from table II in the same maimer, but the 
totals for grade V are used. That is, 21 is 14.2 per cent of 148; 
14 is 9.5 per cent of 148, etc. The fifth grade incidence of retardation 
thus derived is based upon the total retardations, the retardations 
reported by the children plus those not reported. The figures 
showing the corrected incidence of retardation for Blan's study are 



TABLE IV. 

SHOWING THE CORRECT FIFTH GRADE INCIDENCB OF RETARDATION FOR THIS 
STUDY, AND THE CORRECTED INCIDENCB FOR BLANKS STUDY. 



Grade 


V 


rv 
2.7 


III 


II 


I 


This studv as oer record cards 


.7 


4.1 


9.5 


14.2 




Blan,allowiiig for errors of pupib' reports 


11.2 


12.4 


14.7 


16.7 


21.7 



secured by simple proportion in each case, and assume that the 
reporting of pupils in his study was inaccurate to the same degree 
and in the same direction as the reporting of the children in this 
study. If this assumption is correct, and Blan's own study bears 
evidence that it is, the conclusions reached by Blan are equally 
unreliable. The situation as to failure in upper as compared with 
lower grades is exactly reversed. 

It is not necessary to pursue the discussion further. While 
this study is not conclusive, it points strongly towards the following 
conclusions: 

First. — Pupils' reports as to progress through the grades are 
likely to be very inaccurate. 

Second. — ^The inaccuracies are greatest in the lower grades 
and where failure is involved. 
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Third. — Conclusions as to the progress of children through the 
grades when based upon the reports of children are therefore more 
or less inaccurate and may be directly contrary to the facts. 

Fourth. — As the cumulative record card is being more and more 
generally introduced, we are justified in insisting that future studies 
as to the progress of children through the grades shall be based upon 
the evidence furnished by such card. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

A New Development in Evening Claaeea, 

In Philadelphia where night classes have flourished for years, a movement 
has recently been set on foot to broaden and standardize the work in the different 
schools, and to bring it more prominently before the attention of the public. 

Representatives from the Y. M. G. A., Drexel Institute, Franklin Institute, 
School of Industrial Art, Spring Garden Institute, Wagner Institute, Temple 
University, with the Philadelphia Trades School and the Evening Public Schools 
of Philadelphia and Camden, met together last spring with the purpose of getting 
the schools better acquainted with each other's work and gaining the coopera- 
tion of the employers oi labor. Later, in order to avail itself of the wide resoiuroes 
of the Public Education Association of Philadelphia, the Conference organized 
as a section of that association, with its own officers, to be known as the "Indus- 
trial and Technical Education Conference of the Public Education Association". 
The membership consists of educators and employers, and the object is the solu- 
tion of some of the problems which arise in connection with the further training 
oi young people who are forced to leave school to go to work before they 
have completed their education. 

This combination has resulted practically in bringing together all the schools 
giving evening instruction. These schools, which are semi-private in character, 
have gone so far as to issue joint advertisements, through posters and through 
the public press. The posters have, with the consent of the employers, been 
placed conspicuously in all the large manufacturing and business establishments. 
Under the new arrangement the Public Education Association serves as a clear- 
ing house for information in regard to industrial and technical opportunities 
offered in all the schools throughout the city. 

An important result of the conference was a meeting held on Monday 
evening, September 22d, oi all municipal employes in Philadelphia, in the interests 
oi advanced education. The object was to bring to the attention of the men 
employed in various departments of the city, the means by which they may equip 
themselves for positions of greater efficiency and higher responsibility. The 
opportunities now offered were presented in brief addresses by the heads of the 
departments and the officers of the conference, and by means of informal dis- 
cussion with employes, suggestions were obtained as to the possibilities of enlarg- 
ing the field so as more fully to meet their needs. 
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Genuine Vocational Training, 

The school authorities of Lansing, Michigan, have devised a capital plan 
for keeping boys in the public schools, at the same time giving them a real 
vocational training. Any boy who has completed the eighth grade may entw 
for the "Industrial Cooperative Course/' or any boy who has completed one 
year's work in any high school may take the course and begin his shop work at 
once. The course is of four years' diuration. The first year is all school work; 
the second year and every year thereafter the boys work in pairs, one boy being 
at the shop while his mate is at school. These boys alternate weekly, and in 
this way the jobs at the shop and the classes at the school run along smoothly 
without any interruption. 

Every boy is given a trial of two months beginning immediately at the 
close of school in June. If he Ukes the work and shows aptitude for it, he 
continues the course; otherwise he drops out and if he chooses may take up 
some other course in the high school. This gives the boy an opportunity to find 
himself, — something quite generally lacking in the schools. The shop work 
includes instruction in all the operations necessary to the particular trade in 
which the boy is interested. 

The boys receive pay for the time actually spent in the shop. For the 
first year in the shop (the second year of the course) they receive ten cents an 
hour, for the second year twelve and one-half cents, and for the third year 
fifteen cents. Their work in the shop covers a total of about 1650 hours a year. 
The value in money of this course to each boy is therefore $165.00 for the first 
year (the second year of the course), $206.25 for the next year, and $247.50 
for the last year. The value in opportunity and efficiency would be very 
difficult to estimate. 

It is obvious that this work offers a strong inducement for the boy to con- 
tinue in school. The chance to earn money gratifies his natural desire for inde- 
pendence, and to some extent lifts from the shoulders of his parents the burden 
of keeping him in school. During vacation work is usually provided in the shops, 
which adds to the boy's yearly income while keeping him occupied and off the 
street. 

A strong feature of the Industrial Cooperative Course is the agreement 
entered into by the boy and his employer. If after the trial period of two 
months the boy is satisfied that he wants to learn the trade, his parents agree 
that he shall stick at it for three years, and the manufacturer on his part agrees 
to teach him the various blanches of the trade designated in the agreement. 
The arrangement is mutual; each party is bound to pive the other a square deal. 
It is a business contract to be respected; and only in those places where this 
written agreement between apprentice and employer is in force, has success been 
attained. 

Upon the completion of the full course the boy receives a high school 
diploma signed by the school officials as well as by the superintendent or man- 
ager of the factory in which he has served his time. As a further token of the 
manufacturer's appreciation of his faithful work the boy is given a purse of 
fifty dollars. 

The course of study is as follows: First year (all school work), English 
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and current events 5 hours, arithmetic 5 hours, algebra 5 hours, mechanism and 
mechanical drawing 13 hours. Second year (half time), English 5 hours, shop 
mathematics 5 hours, algebra and geometry 4 hours, ph3rsics 4 hours, civics 2 
hours, mechanism and mechanical drawing 10 hours. Third year (half time), 
English 5 hours, shop mathematics 6 hours, chemistry 4 hours, first aid to the 
injured 1 hour, mechanism and mechanical drawing 10 hours. Fourth year 
(half time), English 5 hours, commercial geography and business methods 2 
hours, physics, electricity and heat 4 hours, chemistry 5 hours, mechanism and 
mechanical drawing 10 hours, shop mathematics 4 hours. 

The first year's class, 1912-13, was made up of twenty boys. This year, 
1913-14, twenty-five boys have applied for the course. 

Medical MUk Commissuma and Certified MiUe, 

This is the title of the first bulletin in the new departmental series of the 
U. S. Department of Agricultiire. It is a contribution from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and is a revision of a previous bulletin on the same subject. 

The organization and objects of the first milk conmiission are described 
and the origin and meaning of "certified milk" are set forth. The word "certi- 
fied" has been registered in the U. S. Patent Office and may only be used by a 
duly organized medical inilk commission. 

The first milk conmiission was organized in 1893. Since that time over 
60 conm[iissions have been established but nearly one-third of that number are 
inactive at present. About 125 dairies are engaged in producing certified milk 
and the daily production is nearly 25,000 gallons, an increase of 300 per cent 
in five years. While this seems a remarkable increase, it should be remembered 
that only about one-half of 1 per cent of the total milk supply of the country 
is certified. While the chief demand for certified milk is for infants and sick 
people, it further serves to teach the public the value of careful methods in milk 
production and the extra cost of absolutely clean milk. 

The bulletin describes the equipment and methods necessary for the pro- 
duction of certified milk. It is pointed out that expensive equipment is not a 
necessity so much as a careful and unremitting attention to details. 

In 1907 the American Association of American Milk Commissions was 
organized. The methods and standards for the production and distribution 
of certified milk adopted by this association at its 1912 meeting are given in the 
appendix to the bulletin. 

A Loan Library for Educators, 

The Pennsylvania State Board of Education has in process of organization 
a library on education for the use and benefit of teachers, superintendents and 
citizens of the state who wish to keep in touch with the latest and best thought 
on topics relating to modem educational movements, but who do not have 
immediate or convenient access to books or pamphlets touching these subjects. 

Teachers, superintendents and other school officers, lawyers, physicians, 
ministers, members of women's clubs and other civic and professional or lay 
organizations are frequently called upon to prepare addresses or papers for 
public, civic and educaticmal meetings, and are at a loss to know where to get 

authoritative matter to serve their purposes. Most private libraries to whick^T^ 
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aooess may be had are limited to books of a general character, (ur represent only 
the owner's tastes and interests; public libraries are often inaccessible, and in 
many cases have little to offer on special subjects relating to the schools. 

To meet the apparent need of this wide circle of special educational interests, 
this library has been created. It is the purpose of the state board of education 
to make the largest and best collection of books, pamphlets, dippings and refer- 
ence lists on general and special phases of education that it is possible to secure. 
Every form of practical sehod endeavor will be r^iresented in the list of books 
and pamphlets. The following headings are suggestive: 

The health of sehod children; the physical environment; schod-house 
architecture; school sanitation and its relation to the pupils; household and 
manual arts; vocational, industrial and manual training; vocational guidance; 
school administration; moral education; schod gardens; social center activities; 
education of defectives; agricultural education; playground activities; con- 
solidation of schools; eugenics. 
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MEASURING EFFICIENCY OF INSTRUCTION. 

By William E. Gbadt, 
Principal Public School 64, Manhattan^ New York, N. Y. 

If the ethical problem of education is to prqmote such an 
organization of society as will enable each individual to do the work 
for which he is best fitted, the essential requirements are not only 
a diversified curriculum to insure accurate adjustment of the proc- 
ess to individual needs and capacities, but also the development of 
standards and scales of measurement such as will enable us to meas- 
ure the success of the instruction process in terms of the individual. 
While it is probably impossible at this time to outline a specific 
method for measuring the ^ectiveness of our work, it is not difficult 
to indicate several important factors, many of them at present 
ignored, which are fundamental to the establishment of any such 
standards. 

Assuming in spite of the present confusion ot ideals, that we had 
a d^nitely formulated aim which could stand the test of scientific 
criticism, and which would be not only broad enough to be true to 
the splendid variety of human nature, but also specific enough to 
make it a proper measure of the intensive imd vital individuality of 
each pupil, it would still be difficult if not impossible at present to 
measure the effectiveness of the educational inocess, because we do 
not measure in terms of physical endowment and native mental 
capacity the pupils for whom such an aim must be realized. 

For example, at present pupils entering the first year classes 
are grouped and instructed on the assumption that because they 
have reached the chronological age of ax years, th^ must be alike 
as regards mental maturity deq)ite the wide variations in national- 
ily, physical and mental endowments, and specialized environmental 
experiences. Withm the last few years we have witnessed partial 
attempts to insure homogeneity of the pu^nl groups under instruo- 
ti(m by the eliminaticm of the blind, the deaf, the tubercular, and the 
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mentfdly deficient. The day should speedily come when all chil- 
dren on admission to school will be subjected to a thorough examina- 
tion, inclusive not only of the child's learning but also of his phys- 
ical condition and native mental ability. 

Inasmuch as there are well-established norms of stature, weight, 
thoracic and cranial capacity, acuity of vision and hearing, we ought 
to know at the initial stage of the pupil's school career in what 
respects he is subnormal, normal or super-normal in order that such 
knowledge may be the fundamental basis of pedagogical endeavor. 
'^ Biometry and bioHstatistics lift the child out of a general class and 
present hhn to the teacher's eyes as a living individual." 

Great as is the need of sizing up our incoming pupil in physical 
terms, still greater is the need of testing his mental capacity upon 
his admission to school. The assumption that as regards mentality 
children are all the same or all about alike findis no basi^ in fact. 
As soon as we apply tests of native ability, whether they be those of 
Binet and Simon, or the more eclectic scales that are being developed 
rapidly, we discover an astounding variation in native ability, a 
fact which must receive explicit recognition in any attempt to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of our work. You cannot gamer souls from the 
four comers of the earth without reaping a few of the supremely 
talented of god-like vision, a bulk of mediocrity, constituting what 
one writer calls ''the ballast of civilization," and lastly a harvest of 
thorns and thistles, of moral, mental and physical debris. 

An application of the Binet scale to the children in the schools 
of Vineland, New Jersey, showed that of 1547 so-called average 
pupils, 616 were from one to six years retarded, 582 were normal, 
and 349 were from one to four years better than normal. Can it 
be doubted that if our first year group were subjected to testing, 
a corresponding variation in ability would appear? 

Without amplifying the discussion it may be sufficient to state 
that until we recognize the problem of individuality, and at the very 
outset of our work determine the physical and mental equipment of 
each pupil, we are in no position to measure with any degree of 
accuracy the work expended in bringing the pupil group up to a 
given standard, much less decide whether the teacher, the pupil, 
the method, or the curriculimi is the cause of our failure to reach 
desired results. However, it is apparent that the evaluation of work 
costing S40,000,000 a year can hardly be postponed until such 
educational aims have been formulated and until pupils have been 
scientifically classified. Modes of valuation, the establishment of 
standards and scales of measurement are a present need. It is 
interesting therelbre to refer briefly to two recent attempts to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of the teaching in our city schools y vjuOqIc 
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In his recent attempt to pass judgment upon the quality of 
instruction in the schools of our city, Professor McMurry con- 
sciously rejected the customary modes of judging the efficiency of 
instruction in terms of examinations of pupils in subject matter. 
He claims that under average conditions, tests or examination are 
of little positive value as sole standards for judging efficiency for 
several reasons. In the first place such testing depends too much 
upon accidental conditions such as recency of review, freedom from 
embarrassment or excitement. In the second place, such tests tend to 
over-emphasize the value of a retentive memory and a fund of 
information rather than reasoning ability and correct methods of 
study. In the third place, certain higher effects of instruction as 
distinguished from the mere accumulation of information or habits 
of study cannot be measured by the average tests. Finally such 
tests do little beyond revealing the present status, and standards 
for judging the effectiveness of instruction should be so chosen as 
to suggest the direction that further progress might take. 

Rejecting therefore the customary mode of testing as a means of 
determining the effectiveness of the instruction process, he assiunes 
as a fundamental thesis that a curriculum is good to the extent 
to which it contains problems mental, moral, esthetic, and economic 
that are socially vital and yet within the pupil's appreciation, and 
that the method of presenting the curriculum is good to the extent 
to which the method exemplifies ways of solving problems found 
most effective by the world's intelligent workers. 

Because of their universality. Professor McMurry states that 
the following four factors were considered worthy of acceptance as 
standards for judging the efficiency of instruction: — 

1. Motive: 

Inasmuch as a man's aims or motives in terms of their quality, 
their variety and their intensity determine his character, one of the 
primary responsibilities of instruction is to develop motives, to lead 
the pupil to want, to know, to do, and to be. Instruction cannot 
rest satisfied with cold facts alone. Its quality is to be measured 
partly in terms of its provision for growth in motive. 

2. Initiative: 

In the world at large, perhaps the most highly valued quality of 
character is the power of initiative, the ability to act as a leader not 
only in one's own affairs but in the affairs of others. Children can 
act largely under the influence of a dominating personality called the 
teacher, but in the last analysis they must be self directing. It 
follows therefore that the school should consciously aim to direct the 
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power of self direetkm. To the extent to which the instruction process 
requires that as children progress through the grades, they bear 
increasin^y the responsibility for decision as to the origination and 
the execution of work, just to that extent is the work characterised 
by initiative. 

3. Judgment or consideration of values: 

Inasmuch as life's situations constantly thrust considerations 
of worth to the foreground of both adult and pupil experience, school 
instruction should consciously aim to develop the same critical 
attitude that life's situations demand. In other words, effective 
instruction should result in the development of soimd judgment. 
There should be fewer recitations in history, geography, literature or 
any other subject, in which the varying values of facts and tasks are 
not distinguished. 

4. Organization of thought: 

Inasmuch as a factor of iq)ecial importance in daily life is the 
organization of ideas, a fundamental aim of instruction should be 
so to group and relate the material presented that the pupil will be 
possessed of definite, conceptual systems of thought which will be the 
basis of ample, organized expression. 

No intelligent critic of the teaching process can deny the 
superlative value of these descriptive, subjective standards as partial 
measures of the efficiency of instruction and as a strong reminder of 
the defects of the traditional mode of testing by means of examina- 
tions that tend to put a pr^nium on memoriter instruction. But 
does not the fact that the application of such criteria led Professor 
McMurry to conclude that the working theory of our schools seemed 
to be directed systematically away from such standards, indicate 
the need of supplementing them in every way possible? Inasmuch 
as definite, concrete expression of knowledge such as the best type of 
the traditional tests demand, is also a very real index of the effec- 
tiveness of instruction, we still face the question: What means shall 
we adopt to stimulate motive, to spur initiative, to test judgment 
and to measure organization of thought? 

The use of the Courtis tests in arithmetic illustrates a very 
recent and interesting attempt to solve this problem. The appli- 
cation of the test was an attempt to supplement such subjective 
standards as Professor McMurry proposes, by definite objective 
scales of measurement which enable one to judge the extent of the 
pupil's accomplishment and the effectiveness of the teacher's work. 
On the basis of tests covering 10,000 pupils in seventy schools in ten 
different states, Prof. Courtis has devised ei^t arithmetical tests 
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1. Ck)pying of numbers during a time span of oBe minute. 

2, 3, 4, 5. Combinaticms in addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and diyLsi(Hi during periods of one minute each. 

6. Computations involving the four fundamental operations 
dming a period of twelve minutes. 

7, 8. Problem groups m one of which operations are merely 
indicated; in the other of which the work is carried to completion 
diu*ing spans of six minutes each. 

Extending his investigations to 52 schools, 913 classes ai\d 
33,000 pupils, he concluded that the application of these uniform 
tests to all grades revealed the following: 

(a) That grade grouping as an index of arithmetical attain- 
ment has very little significance. 

(6) That there is great variation in the abilities of the pupils in 
any given grade. He concludes that testing 4B grades as at present 
organized will reveal the following, — 

45 per cent of the grade will exceed the average of the grade. 
35 per cent of the grade will exceed the average of the next 

higher (grade 5A). 
25 per cent of the grade will exceed the average of grade 5B. 
15 per cent of the grade will exceed the average of grade 6A. 
10 per cent of the grade will exceed the average of grade 6B. 

5 per cent of the grade will exceed the average of grade 7A. 
In like manner 

35 per cent of the grade will fall below the 4A average. 
25 per cent of the grade will fall below the 3B average. 
15 per cent of the grade will fall below the 3A average. 
10 per cent of the grade will fall below the 2B average. 

5 per cent of the grade will fall below the 2A average. 

(c) That accuracy has been sacrificed for speed. 

(d) That the proficiency obtained in abstract work which is as 
high or higher than that ordinarily obtained, has been obtained at 
the expense of reasoning ability. 

The vital importance of Mr. Courtis' work lies in the faet that 
on the basis of extended investigation, he has developed a certain 
measuring scale of proficiency that is applicable not only to individual 
pupils but also to a school or to a system. Defiq[>ite the fact that 
such standards are tentative, that the problems employed and the 
conclusions drawn with reference to reasoning ability diould be 
subjected to critical analysis, the fact remains that were wich stand- 
ards generally adopted they would undoubtedly do much to place 
arithmetical instruction on a sounder basis. The supervisor, the 
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teacher, and the pupil would work more intelligently and more 
effectively if such terms as rapidity and accuracy foimd in most 
courses of study, were reduced to the degree of definiteness indicated 
by the Courtis tests. 

The following table with Mr. Courtis' interpretation will serve 
to indicate more clearly what is meant: 



STANDARD SC0BE8. 



Test No. 


No. 1 
Oopyinc 


No. 2 

Addi. 
tion 


No. 3 

Sub- 

tnetioD 


No. 4 
Mult. 
No. 6 
DiT. 


No. e 

Compt. 
Atfl. Rta. 


No. 7 

ProUeoM 

no oper«t'D 

Ata. Rta. 


No. 8 
Problsms 
operation 
Ata. Rta. 


Graded.. 


58 


26 


19 


16 


5.0 2.7 


2.7 2.1 


2.0 1.1 


" 4.. 


72 


34 


25 


23 


7.0 3.3 


3.7 3.0 


2.6 1.7 


" 6.. 


86 


42 


31 


30 


9.0 4.9 


4.8 4.0 


3.1 2.2 


" 6.. 


99 


50 


58 


37 


11.0 6.6 


5.8 5.0 


3.7 2.8 


" 7.. 


110 


58 


44 


44 


13.0 8.3 


6.8 6.0 


4.2 3.4 


" 8.. 


117 


63 


49 


49 


14.4 10.0 


7.8 7.0 


4.8 4.0 


" 9.. 


120 


65 


50 


50 


15.0 11.0 


8.6 7.8 


5.0 4.3 




(1 min.) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(12) 


(6) 


(6) 



''Translating this table into words: At the end of a year's work 
an eighth-grade child should be able to copy figures in pencil on 
paper at the rate of 117 figures per minute; to write answers to 
multiplication combinations at the rate of 49 answers per minute; 
to read simple onenstep problems of approximately 30 words in 
length and decide upon the operation to be used in their solution at 
the rate of 8 examples a minute with an accuracy of 90 per cent; 
to work abstract examples of approximately 10 figures (twice as 
many for addition) at the rate of 14.4 examples in 10 minutes with 
an accuracy of 70 per cent; to solve two-step problems of approx- 
imately 10 figures at the rate of 5 in 6 minutes with an accuracy of 
76 per cent. At the present time 70 per cent of the eighth-grade 
children cannot meet these standards. But it must be borne in 
mind that 3 per cent of the fifth-grade children can, and that expe- 
rience has shown that individual care and a very little well-managed 
drill produces marked changes in the ability of most children.'' 

To state that in a certain grade, in a minute's time so many 
addition combinations should be recognized with a certain degree 
of accuracy, or referring to another field of work which has been 
recently investigated, to say that as a result of penmanship instruc- 
tion, so many letters should be written in a certain time with a cer- 
tain degree of form and legibility, is to insure not only increased 
intelligent effort on part of the teacher, but also increased self- 
motived attainment on the part of the pupil. 
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Why should not our school system test the value of the qual- 
itative and quantitative standards that have been developed as a 
result of recent investigations? U Ayres, Thomdike, Wilson, Free- 
man and Starch have worked out certain standards in penmanship, 
Hillegas and Courtis, standards in English composition, and Bucking- 
ham a scale of measurement in spelling, why should not the work 
receive cordial acceptance by oiu* supervisory staff? To the extent 
that these results are valid we should make use of them; to the 
extent that they are defective we should reject them on the basis 
of carefully scrutinized classroom practice. 

In short, we have reached a stage in educational practice where 
there is a definite realization of the need of defining standards of 
attainment in each school subject, and also the degree of proficiency 
to be attained at any stage of the effort. For example, it is rec- 
ognized that we should know not only the amount of arithmetic or 
penmanship a pupil should be master of at the close of an eight year 
course, but also the amount and quality of his attainments at any 
given year during the course. Effective instruction is partially 
dependent upon the establishment and use of definite standards of 
attainment which will enable us to determine the amount of change 
our instruction has effected. The establishment of standards such 
as are contemplated, involves due consideration of the capacity of 
the pupil and also the demands of the life into which he will prob- 
ably go. While the study of school conditions will tend to fix cer- 
tain maximum standards to be attained in such subjects as the 
"three R's," due regard for each individual's native capacity 
and his prospective vocational life will determine the degree of 
proficiency that it may be desirable for him to attempt to attain. 
Moreover, such investigation as well as the application of the results 
is fimdamentally the work of the administrators of om* city schools, 
rather than the work of imiversity professors or postgraduate stu- 
dents remote from contact with the teaching situation. 
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A LITTLE MORE "TRUTH ABOUT TOBACCO." 

Bt Charles Keen Taylor, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

In January, 1913, Harper^s Weekly published an article which 
made my "eyes like stars start from their spheres". This astonish- 
ing essay not only absolves tobacco from all wrongdoing, but even 
intimates that it might be beneficial. It warmly declares that 
the much abused weed has never been shown to have worked actual 
damage upon the average normal person, and that all lectures, 
statistics, text books of physiology, and the Uke to the contrary, are 
both absurd and ridiculous. In fact it decides that there is no 
" evidence to condemn tobacco in any form, not excepting cigarettes " ! 

I marvelled greatly how such an article came to be printed 
in a reputable joiunal, and my first explanation was silly. I thought 
there must be one of those interlocking directorships one hears so 
much about, between the tobacco trust and the publishers. Aban- 
doning this idea, I then thought that the writer, a man financially 
interested in tobacco or an habitual smoker, smuggled the article 
into the magazine when the editor was not looking. This idea was 
discarded as more silly than the first. Finally I arrived at the only 
sensible explanation. The man who wrote it thought he was domg 
his reli^ous duty in destroying the damaging ideas extant concern- 
ing tobacco. He sincerely thought he was right, and in his mind's 
eye no doubt beheld thousands of young men and boys arising to 
call him blessed. So he wrote with truth in his heart and sincerity 
as his goal. As for the editor, he evidently thought the article was 
I^esented as a piece of himior, a comic essay, and accepted it because 
it is funny. 

But the fact is that the writer of the serio-comic essay in question 
seems to have had an unparalleled genius for making doubtful 
statements, so that instead of appearing to be merely funny, the 
contents of the article, in their possible effect, appear to be serious 
enough. Furthermore with the standing of Harper's Weekly behind 
it, the essay if unchallenged might help to make even harder the 
already sufiiciently difficult struggle for a better mc^ral, mental, 
and physical development of the young people of this country. 
For this reason the present writer feels that he should set forth such 
information concerning the effects of tobacco as he has found in bis , 
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statistical studies of children. It might be mentioned here that the 
author of the article in question, Dr. Leonard K. Hirshberg, scrupu- 
lously avoids mentioning anyof the important statistical studies made 
along this line. Perhaps he never heard of them. 

A very simple method of taking up this subject is that of consid- 
ering the doctor's article, paragraph by paragraph, so that none of the 
absinrdities and mistakes, due no doubt to piu*e ignorance of the sub- 
ject, may be neglected. The first couple of paragraphs set forth 
the dictum that the great opposition to the using of tobacco is largely 
based upon a kind of puritanic dislike for anything that gives too much 
pleasure. Also, those who know no better object to it because "it 
gives its users contentment, peace, and a healthful, animal sort of 
enjoyment, a sublime callousness to the ethical and theological puzzles 
which fret and frazzle its enemies, a beautiful and irritating indiffer- 
ence to all but the pleasant things of life". This last by the way 
is a remarkable admission, though why our friend the doctor should 
consider a callous indifference to the finer things of life as a distinct 
advantage, I am really unable to imagine. It is very true that heavy 
smokers, especially juvenile smokers, are often callous and insensitive: 
that is one of the serious charges laid against the use of tobacco; 
but why the estimable doctor should advertise that effect of the 
weed as one to be desired I cannot imagine, imless it be that he 
too by dint of smoking, or perhaps chewing, or both, has made him- 
self indifferent and callous, and thinks his second state better than 
his first. I doubt if an unnarcoticized public will agree with him. 

Let us see what he says in the next paragraph. Here we have 
his word for it that the chief critics of the use of tobacco are the 
members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, patent 
medicine advertisements, and school physiologies. This is really 
too funny. It has the unconscious humor which is the very funniest 
kind. The sight of the ignoramus parading as the sage has tickled 
humanity ever since the dawn of civilization. As a matter of fact, 
any one who knows anything at all about the question knows that the 
most consistent and determined opponents of smoking are the school 
teachers of the country, and the physical directors and athletic 
coaches as well. From a direct acquaintance with himdreds of chil- 
dren and young people they are likely to know what they are talking 
about. The writer for some years was a regular teacher, and since 
then, while carrying on special investigations of different kinds 
among schools and pupils, he has become acquainted with many 
hundreds of children, and yet in all that time he has never seen a 
''Temperance Union" tract on the smoking question, and extremely 
^ew patent medicine advertisements on the subject. As for the school 
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phjrsiologies, it is very probable that the doctor is not aware that 
the majority in use have been prepared by very able men of his own 
profession, men whose names are not at all unknown either to the 
medical world or to the general public. Besides teachers and those 
directly engaged in the endeavor to improve the phjrsical status of 
children, there are v^y many students of childhood and of character 
development. If the doctor, by way of curiosity, should care to 
inquire of these, he would doubtless gain much valuable and startling 
information. Just one good example will suffice, taken from a book 
well known to those interested in the physical development of 
children and young men, — "Anthropometry and Physical Examina- 
tion," by J. W. Seaver, A.M., M.D. On page 184 of this volume we 
read as follows: 

"It has long been recognized by the ablest medical authorities 
that the use of tobacco is injurious to the respiratory tract, but the 
extent of its influence in checking growth in this and in other direc- 
tion has, I believe, been widely underestimated." Then Dr. Seaver 
cites the results of some very simple observations made at Yale and 
Amherst. Studying the "growth" of a class at Yale it was found 
that the weight of non-users increased 10.4 per cent more than that 
of the regular users of tobacco. In growth of height the non-users 
grew 24 per cent more than did the regular users, and in lung capacity 
the non-users increased 77.5 per cent more than did the users! Dr. 
Leonard K. Hirshberg with commendable discretion gives no statis- 
tics. Dr. Seaver does so, with interesting results, as you see. The 
class of '91 at Amherst was studied in the same way, with very similar 
results. "So here we have an example of a critic of a type not men- 
tioned by Dr. Hirshberg, — a type of critic to be reckoned with. 
To make assurance doubly sure before passing on to the next exhibit, 
let us consider a few figures obtained by Dr. Pack of the University 
of Utah.* Dr. Pack received figures from the physical directors 
of six colleges. In these colleges there were 210 candidates for 
positions on the first foot-ball elevens. Of these candidates 117 
were non-smokers. One third of the smokers and two thirds of the 
non-smokers made the teams. The lung capacity of the smokers 
averaged 30 cubic inches less than that of the non-smokers. Also, 
considering scholarship, the average mark of the smokers was 74.5 
and of the non-smokers 79.5. Besides this, the smokers scored 
twice as many failures as the non-smokers. Further criticism of 
this particular paragraph of Dr. Hirshberg's is imnecessary. 

What says the learned doctor next? Says he, "Practically all 
of the world's gigantic store of anti-tobacco literature is based upon 
four fundamental propositions: 
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"1. Tobacco contains niootinei which is a powerful narcotic 
and poison. 

"2. In the process of smokmg, nicotine is absorbed into the body 
and produces or induces many deadly maladies, including cancer, 
paralysis, heart disease, bronchitis, blindness, and tuberculosis. 

"3. Tobacco engenders a craving for alcohol. 

"4. Nicotine is such a powerful poison (this is a classical argu- 
ment and appears in all the school physiology books) that one drop 
placed upon the tongue of a dog is sufficient to kill the animal." 

The doctor now genially admits that nicotine is in fact a decided 
narcotic and poison, but he claims, the drug enters the body in such 
small quantities that ''the body so soon grows immune to its effects, 
that it does no harm whatever"! As to the smallness of the enter- 
ing quantity, first of all, infinitesimal as it is, it is yet powerful enough 
to produce very painful and characteristic disorders. Repetition, in 
truth, as the doctor says, eliminates the appearance of disorder, and 
this the doctor claims, proves that the body has become "immime". 
And now, along the same line, comes another argument which must 
have been the one which made the editor decide the article was a 
humorous one, and consent to publish it. The doctor goes on to 
show that people who have once had yellow fever, or small pox, 
become immime to those diseases. Then says he, '' it is the same with 
nicotine poisoning"! The man who has gone through the mild 
poisoning that attacks beginners is thereafter immime to all ill effects 
of tobacco! That a physician, a real "M.D.", will say that the 
poisoning produced by a drug produces an immunity for itself just 
as a disease produced by bacilli produces immunity for itself, makes 
one pause and wonder where that physician could have obtained his 
M.D., or what kind of "callousness and indifference" would permit 
him to write such a thing. It sounds well, of course, but drugs and 
poisons do not all act in the same way. Alcoholic poisoning is a 
beautiful example of the group of habit-forming drugs. No matter 
how a man is poisoned — ^no matter how dnmken he is upon his first 
close acquaintance with alcohol, he is hardly less affected the next 
time, and the next time. In fact he can readily be poisoned to the 
end of his days, which are not likely to be many. Also, by taking 
small doses of opium, one does not seem to become immime. In 
fact, as in alcohol poisoning, and also in nicotine poisoning, the pres- 
ence of the drug in the system seems to set up a craving for more of 
the drug, often with serious results. However there is no need to 
pursue this particular line further. The figures given by Dr. Seaver 
and by Dr. Pack show that the r^ular taking of nicotine, ev^i in 
very small quantities, does not make the taker "immune" at all, but 
-uses serious and perhaps permanent effects. ^.g.^.^^^ ^^ v^uOgle 
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The doctor now has one entire column devoted to the argument 
that after all the smoker, even the cigarette smoker, really obtains 
but a very small amount of nicotine, a fraction indeed of the amount 
of the drug ¥^ch existed in the smoked cigars, cigarettes, and pipes. 
The cigarette too, let us say in passing, is absolved of all blame, the 
user receiving no worse effects than could be obtained by smoking 
kindling-wood, hay, or dried leaves. This last of course is absurd, 
but we have no quarrel with the first part of this statement. The 
smoker does in fact receive very little of the amount of nieotine 
existing in his cigar or cigarette, but that little, as our statistics seem 
to show, has some effect after all, and one not to be left imconsidered. 

Next the doctor lights upon the saying that tobacco-using may 
bring on cancer, catarrh, bronchitis, blindness, and the like. But 
who on earth ever says that smoking is responsible for the occurrence 
of any affection really caused by bacilli? As to cancer and bUndness 
however, oiur medical expert is rightly cautious, for too many smokers 
have developed cancer on the lips, tongue, or in the throat, and too 
many have had eye troubles directly attributable to nicotine poison- 
ing to give a disclaimer much weight. So he dubiously admits that 
in certain cases, far remote from ordinary, such things may happen as 
cancer or eye-trouble as a result of too great an indulgence in tobacco, 
but only in the case of very abnormal people. Even if nicotine can 
encoiurage such effects in only a few the argument is clear enou^ that 
it does have some effect. But we will let that go for the time being, 
while we see what comes next. I wish we could go over the entire 
article in complete detail, but space is wanting. 

Next he declares that tobacco-heart has nothing whatever to do 
with tobacco. He endeavors to show that Dr. Osier agrees with 
this, but with poor success, thou^ the effort from a standpoint of 
ingenuity is first class. Then he quotes from Osier, as a "clincher'', 
"cardiac pain without evidence of arteriosclerosis or valvular disease 
is not of much moment." Well this is true enough, for ordinary 
cardiac pain, as anyone who knows anything about the heart will tell 
you, is no evidence that anything is the matter with the heart itself. 
But I wonder if the enthusiastic doctor ever heard of a sphygmograph, 
or of a plethysmography and if he ever obtained pulse-reocnrds of 
niunbers of smokers and nonnsmokers with the aid of these ingMUOUs 
instruments. Many such records have been made by me and I have 
seen the trembling finger of the instrument, moving Hgjbtly over V6% 
blackened paper, mark the characteristic little irregularities that 
appear in the pulse of the habitual smoker. Thtn is no cardiac 
pain at all. Sasrs Dr. Eenebn Window, formerly Assiiitent Professor 
of Comparative Therapeutice at Harvard Unhwri^, ''In true 
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organic disease of the heart muscle, when the action is unusually 
strong and rapid, the patient is, in most instances, completely uncon- 
scious of it". So one may have a cardiac trouble without pain in 
the heart. And so one may have tobacco-heart without pain, too. 
There is no question of pain at all. But that the regular use of nico- 
tine does cause the introduction of an irregularity into the pulse is 
easily demonstrated, and anything that will cause an irregularity in 
something as important as the pulse, must be a matter of serious con- 
sequence indeed. 

Unfortunately we cannot stop at every sentence, and pick out the 
very visible flaws, but we will have to consider one or two more re- 
marks before closing. Says the doctor, many have "pointed out 
the indubitable fact that the average boy smoker is not so bright as 
the boy who does not smoke." Then he goes on to say that only 
stupid boys smoke any way, boys who are stupid from birth and who 
will remain stupid through life. I should like to ask, if it is not an 
indiscretion, whether the doctor smoked when he was a boy! Next 
he says that bright and healthy boys, if kept away from evil com- 
panions, will not smoke. He then says, if you do not believe it, 
ask any observant school-teacher. Well, for one, here is a former 
school-teacher writing this present article, a teacher who has inci- 
dentally made ph3rsical measuremtots and individual study of many 
hundreds of boys. This particular teacher does not believe any 
such thing as the learned doctor proposes. Why do boys smoke? 
Not because they are stupid from birth, not at all. Merely because 
they wish to imitate "grown-ups". In two things a boy can imitate 
a man — one kind of a man. A boy can be as profane and a boy can 
smoke as much, or almost as much. Then too, active boys like to be 
considered "sports", and are not generally shown the difiference 
between "cheap sports" and "real sports". The cheap sport is 
usually in evidence; he is no athlete, he is usually a comer-lounger, 
and of course he smokes largely; also he is usually profane. So the 
boy wishing to be looked upon as older and more mature than he is, 
adopts the striking vices of this striking type of "sport"> and so 
becomes a smoker. This has been not only my observation, but that 
of all close students of the question with whom I have become 
acquainted, one of whom I may mention, Dr. Arthur Holmes, late 
Assistant Professor of Psychology in the University of Pennsylvania 
and now Dean of the Faculty of State College. The boy, — ^the aver- 
age boy and not the abnormal one, — smokes in imitation, and suffers 
serious consequences thereby. 

In closing, I take the Uberty of publishing, mostly for the first 
time, the results of some extended observations among school-children, 
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both of public and of private schools. Let us first consider records 
taken from 450 private school boys,* boys of what we are pleased 
to term the "upper middle class". Records were taken of boys of 
from twelve to seventeen years inclusive. It was found that 15 
per cent of the twelve year old boys, 20 per cent of the thirteen year 
old, 38 per cent of the fourteen year old, 29 per cent of the fifteen 
year old, 57 per cent of the sixteen year old, and 71 per cent of the 
seventeen year old boys were either regular or occasional smokers. 
Does Dr. Hirshberg dare to claim that 71 per cent of the boys in 
these schools were bam stupidt It is not likely. Now follow the 
grades for these boys, contrasting those of the nonnsmokers with those 
of the smokers. These grades were averaged from their school reports 
for three successive months, and included marks for lessons as well 
as for conduct. 

Age 12 13 14 15 16 17 

Grade, nonnsmokers 83 90 89 84 87 85 

Grade, smokers 73 75 73 75 75 68 

Even considering the fact that the smoker is likely to be an 
outdoor boy, and less of a natural student in consequence than the 
nonnsmoker, these figures are rather significant. 

Let us now consider a group of 263 public school children, 
twelve years old and older, in grades from 5th B to 8th B includve. 

These boys were pupils in a public school of a very fine type and 
high standing, and in a good neighborhood. The average age for each 
class was foimd, and then the boys who were older and younger than 
the average were studied, not only as to their smokmg — ^that was 
merely incidental — but as to many other interesting data. But with 
regard to tobacco, this was found, — of the boys who were two years 
younger than the average for their class, 2.3 per cent were smokers, 
of those one year younger than the average, 10.5 per cent were 
smokers. Boys of the average age included 38 per cent smokers. 
Boys a year older than the average had 41.2 per cent of their nimiber 
smokers, 81 per cent of those two years over the average were smokers, 
and 83.5 per cent of those three years over average. This is rather 
significant. But, you say, the older boys would naturally possess 
a higher percentage of smokers anyway. Well, let us consider all 
of the boys of one age in these grades. Takmg all those of twelve 
years of age we find that in the highest grade there were no smokers 
of this age and none in the next lower grade, in the next 14 per cent 

* 5m a<M Taylor. Charlef Kmd. TIm Boy And tbt Cisaretto. Tbb Pitobolooxgal CuKie 
Yd IV. p. 54. 
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of the twehre year old boys were smokers, in the next lower 16.7 per 
cent, m the next 20 per cent, and in the next 23 per oent. Althou^ 
we cannot concede that these boys smoked because they were "bom 
stupid", we can see plainly that the boys who are advanced for thdr 
age are not smokers, while those who are low for their age are so in 
oonsiderkble proportion. 

A study was made of the ''disease" records of these 262 boys. 
The total percentage of smokers was 30.4 per oent. Now if smoking 
had no effect, we would be likely to see the proportion of smokers 
having had "stomach trouble" to the nonnsmokers having had the 
same disorder to be the same as above, that is 30.4 per cent. Such, 
however, is anything but the case. The records show that of the boys 
having ''nerve disorders", all, that is 100 per cent, were smokers. 
Of all having "stomach troubles" 71.4 per cent were smokers. Per- 
haps this was caused by swallowing smoke and nicotine-laden saliva. 
Of those having typhoid-pneimionia, 50 per cent were smokers, the 
same is true of appendicitis. Of all who had diphtheria, 38.5 per cent 
were smokers, and of those having disorders in the naso-pharynx 
37 per cent were smokers. These percentages, you will note, are all 
larger than the Intimate proportion of 30.4 per cent as noted above. 
It is only when we consider tiie common diseases of early childhood, 
which come before the "smoking age", that we find the proportion 
the one that Dr. Hirshberg would expect, for it is exactly 30.4 per 
cent, as one would suppose. 

It is hardly necessary to give the difference in growth rate of 
smokers and non-smokers among boys, for they are much like those 
of the college men, as noted by Dr. Seaver. 

With all this evidence before us we cannot help coming back to 
our first question, and that is, how did such an article happen to be 
published in a careful and influential magazine? And we can arrive 
only at the same conclusion, — ^that the editor printed it as a bit 
of humor, and that the writer himself was so callous and indifferent 
to ethical considerations, that he really did not care what its effect 
might be upcm his juvenile readers and upon the iminformed among 
his adult readers. 
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RETARDED SIXTH GRADE PUPILS.* 

By Anna Johnson, 
Whittier School (for Retarded Children), Denver , Colorado. 

In speaking of these retarded children who have come under my 
supervision this year, I desire to say that, with the exception of two 
pupils, I consider them all normal, ph3rsically. 

These two I have mentioned as exceptions have failed to reach 
the required minimum of efficiency which would have enabled them 
to continue in the regular grades, not because they are abnormal 
mentally, but because of illness that has kept them out of school; 
also they are both handicapped through defective hearing. All the 
others who have failed to stand the test of the course of study have 
done so for various reasons other than physical ones. 

The reasons, so far as I can ascertain, are truancy, slow mental 
development, excessive cigarette smoking, lack of application to 
their school work, in some cases vicious dispositions which have made 
them difficult cases to discipline, and the moving about of the family 
from place to place. About one-fourth of them are retarded because 
of mental inability to grasp the main subjects prescribed in the school 
curriculum, although even they are bright along some lines. The 
other retarded ones are both physiologically and psychologically 
normal. 

I have had this year an average nimiber of twenty-three pupils 
belonging; an average daily attendance of about 96 per cent. The 
average age of these children on entering last September was fifteen 
years. The grade entered was the sixth grade June class. At the 
end of this school year one pupil will have completed three grades, 
three pupils two and one-half grades, five two grades, six one and one- 
half grades, and six one grade. 

So far as mental activities go I have found the truant children 
very bright. They all have had a wide experience outside of school 
subjects, and they have proved themselves capable of assimilating 
their experiences and adjusting them to their studies, especially 
in geography, history, composition and reading. 

Among the several cases of retardation that come under truancy 
and irregular attendance, I wish to state that there has been only 
one case of truancy in my room this year, and that was caused by 
discordant home conditions rather than any dislike for school on the 

* A r«port to the Siip«riDUndMit of Bohools, Dsnrer, Col., Jane; 1018. 
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part of the pupil. However he was absent only two days and has 
not repeated the act. These truant children have been the most 
regular in attendance, many of them scarcely missing a single day 
during the school year. They all come under the list of those that 
have completed more than one year's work. 

There were a few special cases of truancy beginning with a 
pupil who finished the work of three grades. On entering school 
last September his age was 15 years and 6 months. This pupil had 
been under the discipline of the Juvenile Court for the past two years. 
On account of his truancy and the periodical migration of the family 
he had spent from six weeks to three months in school each year 
from the time he was eight years old, this being his age on entering 
the first grade. When he entered the Retarded School he came with 
a certificate for the February fourth grade. Through error in assign- 
ment he was placed in the sixth grade. When the error was discov- 
ered I had a talk with the boy about it, assuring him that he could 
do the work of the grade if he would come every day and do the very 
best he could. This he promised to do, and he kept his word. From 
the first day of school until the second week of February, when the 
family moved out into the country, he had been absent only three 
days, and those on account of illness. As far as discipline is con- 
cerned the boy seemed almost hopeless. He had the most vicious 
temper I have ever seen; he really was to be feared at times. He 
did not sit, stand, walk, or talk like any other pupil in the room, 
always assuming a defiant manner; and as for obedience, it was simply 
a negative quantity so far as he was concerned. However, he found 
no blind obedience exacted of him, no punishments planned for him; 
and he learned that fallibility was not considered a crime. 

I soon discovered that this boy had the innate sagacity to respond 
to the joyous spontaneous expressions of the class; hence, in a short 
time he settled down to the right attitude toward his school work. 
I found that his truant wandering days had been profitably spent . 
in accumulating knowledge, which he soon worked over into a very 
fine finished product for the school-room. He had more practical 
knowledge than any child I ever saw. He never read a lesson more 
than once, and could make the brightest recitation in the room. He 
was an omnivorous reader, and read every book I could find for him, 
besides reading extensively from the Public Library. The only 
thing he had to work hard for was his arithmetic. Sometimes he 
worked three hours a day on it. When he left for the country he 
was beginning eighth grade work. A few days ago I saw his mother 
who told me that he had passed the eighth grade county examination, 
and hoped to enter high school next fall. 
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In another case of professional truancy the boy has completely 
reformed. This boy had spent two years in every grade beginning 
with the third grade. He would stay out of school weeks at a time, 
and when in school would not apply himself to any single subject. 
When he entered the Retarded School in the sixth grade he could not 
have done creditable work in a regular fourth grade. He did not seem 
to have a liking for an3rthing in the line of school activities. He had 
never read a book in his life outside of the school reader; it was 
positively painful to listen to his reading. While reading a variety 
of stories to the children, I found that he would listen most attentively 
to myths, therefore I seized the opportunity and supplied him with 
that class of literature imtil he had mastered the mechanical ability 
to read and mcidentally acquired a love for it. The result was that 
by December he was reading one book a week from the school library. 
He now reads well and it is a pleasure to listen to him. All his other 
subjects have improved in proportion. At the end of the year he 
will have finished the work of one and one-half grades. Best of aU, 
he has developed into a strong, trustworthy, self-reliant boy. During 
the whole year he has been absent three days, and those on account 
of iUness. 

There has also been marked improvement towards reform in 
two cases of excessive cigarette smoking. These two boys at the 
beginning of the year smoked from five to fifteen cigarettes a day. 
They insisted upon leaving the room two and three times during the 
morning session, and this I found was for the purpose of smoking. 
After assuring them that there was no punishment in store for them, 
and that I would not tell, they told me what they were doing, also 
showed me their supply of cigarettes. They gradually stopped their 
smoking within the vicinity of the school. If there is any smoking 
done now by these boys it is done before and after school; but I have 
every reason to believe that very little of it is done, judging from their 
changed physical appearance. In the fall when they entered school 
they were two nervous anemic-looking boys, with a faculty for nothing 
but restlessness. Now they are a pair of healthy-looking youngsters 
who are not afraid to look you in the eye and tell you how they have 
cut down their cigarette ration. They are also good workers and have 
made great progress in their studies. 

I wish to speak of two special cases in which too much discipline 
or the lack of discipline has been the chief cause of retardation. 
The first case is that of a boy whose age was sixteen years when he 
entered school last September. As near as I can find out he was about 
seven years old when he first went to school. He had been nine years 
reaching the sixth grade. All along the line he had been a source of 
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trouble, never adjusting himself to anything but mischief. His 
attendance at school has alwa3rs been regular, his health perfect, and 
he is not m^itally deficient. His whole being seemed full of negative 
elemaits; he seemed to glory in doing the thing one did not wish 
him to do. He had had so many punishments during his brief span 
of life that he had lost all sense of proportion as to right and wrong. 
After studying him for a few dasns I had a long talk with him. I 
told him that thenceforth he must take care of himself; that I did not 
intend to rebuke or condemn him, for he was to be responsible for 
his own conduct as well as for the conduct of the room. He gradually 
learned to control himself. He foimd that his feelings were always 
considered, hence he became sensitive to my wishes that he should 
do right. He has a great capacity for responding to kindness and loves 
to see people happy. I have found an infinite amount of goodness in 
this boy, and have myself learned many moral lessons from him. 
His best study is arithmetic. This study we boomed from the begin- 
ning and gradually worked the others in. At the end of the year 
he will have completed two grades. He is a great reader, and has 
done research work for his class, both in history and geography. 
His manual training has improved in proportion to his other school 
work. This boy has reached such a degree of self-control that I am 
sure he will fit into the manynsided activities of school and life. 

The other case of difficult discipline is that of a boy who last 
year was imder the supervision of the Juvenile Court for the simple 
reason that he would not behave in school. He had to report on his 
conduct every week. The only thing that kept him within the bounds 
of corrigibility was fear of the Detention Home and the Reform 
School. He seemed so destitute of fine feelings for one so young that 
he made a positively gruesome impression. The first month of school 
he did nothing so far as prescribed school work was concerned, but 
he did errands for me, helped me pass supplies, and assisted in keep- 
ing the school room clean. This gave him a great deal of pleasure 
and established confidential relations among all concerned. He was 
not asked to submit to any stringent rules. He had many directions 
given him, some corrections, but no punishments. I think he missed 
the punishments and moral lectiu'es that he had been accustomed to, 
but when they were not forthcoming the only thing for him to do 
was to fall in line and join in the same activities with which the others 
of the class were occupied. This he did. He was tired of standing 
out as a distmct type, and while he has not made great strides 
intellectually he has developed a great deal of self-expression along 
the right lines. 

From the time he first entered school until tiiis year he had spent 
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two years in each grade, with the exception of the second grade. 
This year he will finish creditably one grade, and I am sure that the 
high degree of self-respect which he has attained will keep him from 
dropping back into his apparently outgrown habits. 

In behalf of the other retarded children whom I have had in 
my room this year, I want to say that there has not been a single 
failiure among them, either in scholarship or conduct. There has 
been a marked and strong improvement in all of them, especially 
along the lines of conduct, and after all that is one of the most avail- 
able tests of education. 
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WHAT IS SANITY? 
• By Alice GbofFi 
PkOaddphia, Pa. 

Insanity is a word of very sim^de content as to its derivation, 
and means merely want of health. We apply it exclusively to the 
mind, and to a very special and extreme condition of mental ill 
health. But the truth is that insanity exists in all degrees, from 
inhibition by a ''feeling-bias/' which prevents the acceptance of a 
fact, to inability to distinguish between fact and a figment of the 
imagination. These nunor degrees of msanity are not generally 
accepted as such, but the evolution of psychological science is bring- 
ing us more and more fully to the realization of the truth that such 
they really are. 

Mind — or brain if you choose — ^may be conceived as an organ 
of the hxmian body whose chief function it is to reason. What does 
it mean to reason? To reason is to make a comparison of the resem- 
blances and dififerences among all the available facts bearing upon 
the subject imder consideration, and to adjust these resemblances 
and differences into a judgment which may be experimentally and 
practically applied to life; always holding the mind plastic, however, 
for the admission of any new fact which may be revealed by science, 
and for the consequent necessity of a new comparison, a new adjust- 
ment, a new judgment, all following upon the admission of the new 
fact. Reason is a living thing, a growing thing, an evolving thing, — 
in a word, reason is a function of life, and the mind capable of it is 
a perfectly sane nund. 

Logic is not reason, though to the untrained mind they may 
appear to be the same thing. Lo^c and reason are farther apart 
than the poles, as science is demonstrating to us more fully every 
day. Reason is the living thing, a function of life, while logic is the 
dead thing mechanically constructed from it. Reason starts with 
an impartial consideration of all the available facts. Logic sets 
out with a premise, defining a fixed point of aim, and proceeds to 
manufacture a chain of evidence, keeping the fixed point always 
in view and ignoring any fact which would divert the mind from the 
end aimed at. Thus lofi^c shows itself to be an artificial thing, a 
manufactured thing, a thing without life and incapable of the pro- 
cesses of life. The stupidest mind can use logic when it has learned 
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its parrot lesson of the way to construct a path to any fixed end: 
a machine could be invented to use logic. Very few minds on the 
contrary can reason, because very few minds can grasp a large 
number of facts; very few minds are free from "feeHng-bias" in 
making the comparison of resemblances and differences among facts; 
very few minds are capable of a judgment which is a perfect adjust- 
ment of these resemblances and differences on a large scale. 

It would seem that the power to reason supremely well, either 
actual or potential, is the indubitable characteristic of the completely 
sane mind, and that the mind which cannot reason freely is insane 
in the degree of this inability. Such a mind may have but one point 
of insuperable "feeling-bias," one prejudice, one idie fixe, which 
inhibits the freedom of its reasoning processes, or it may have many; 
and these inhibitions may cover the ground all the way from inability 
to accept a new scientifically demonstrated fact, to inability to dis- 
tinguish between fact and a figment of the imagination. 

Such a mind is insane, therefore, to the extent of the number 
and degree of intensity of these inhibitions. There are minds of a 
low order of intelligence, because of ignorance of the higher scientific 
facts of life, — ^minds of what is called the "conmion-sense type," — 
which have not had the education and varied experience that give 
broad knowledge, but which nevertheless are perfectly sane minds. 
They are minds which reason freely within the range of the facts 
they possess, minds which are always plastic to the admission of 
new facts that may come within their ken. There are on the other 
hand minds of almost cosmic intelligence, which are unable to reason 
freely because of an insuperable "feeling-bias," or prejudice, utterly 
unable to coordinate fully in any reasoning processes the enormous 
number of facts they have knowledge of, — ^minds which are insane 
to the degree and intensity of this inability. 

Max Stimer's mind was one which might be called cosmically 
insane. His "feeling-bias" in favor of his own ego inhibited any 
coordination with all the other facts of life. Herbert Spencer is an 
example of a mind starting mature life with a wonderful reasoning 
power among an enormous number of facts, a mind which however 
permitted "feeling-bias" to control it to such an extent that free 
reasoning processes became greatly inhibited in his later years. 

Nietzsche with a marvellous genius of imagination was always 
taore or less insane, the insanity which finally drove him altogether 
out of himself being simply a multiplication and intensification of 
the "feeling-biases" which inhibited his reasoning faculty, to the 
point of ultimately destroying his ability to distinguish between a 
fact and a figment of his own imagination. Tolstoi also, in spite 
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of wonderful imaginative powers and marvellous intellectual versa^ 
tOity, was insane in the sense that he was unable to reason freely. 
His reasonmg processes were enormously inhibited by his "feeling- 
bias" in the direction of the doctrine of non-resistanoe. 

Great thinkers, that is to say, great originators of new ideas, 
are often very directive reasoners. This is why genius is so often 
allied to insanity. Great scientific discoverers are often wretched 
interpreters of the relational value to life and even of the synthetic 
value to science, of thdr own discoveries; and this would seem to 
be owing not to their specialised greatness, but to the fact that 
they had not had set before them, from the dawn of intelligence as 
an object of the highest aspiration in life, the ideal of free reasoning, 
the determination to allow nothing to inhibit the living function of 
mind. 

Our first duty in education then would seem to be to train the 
growing mind into the ability to reason freely, to ward youth off 
the rode of the idte fixe or "feeling-bias" or prejudice, which might 
inhibit reasoning processes. I would not be understood as repudiat- 
ing logic in such an education as a method of training, any more 
than any otiber form of mailiematics. We must needs use logic in 
presenting any one subject, if for no better reason than to fix the 
psychological center of attention for the time being, imtil all the 
available facts bearing upon the subject are covered by the mind. 
But logic, as we have seen, is not reason. An insane mind may be 
brilliantly logical along lines which do not conflict with its inhibi- 
tions, while a completely sane mind may be unable to use logic 
because of ignorance of facts pertaining to the subject under consid- 
eration. 

It will thus be seen that the possessicm of supreme reasoning 
power indicates a certain quality of mind which may be called sanity; 
while the power to use logic may or may not be a faculty of a mind 
whether sane or insane, this power depending upon a certain kind 
of training. 

Modem neurological science calls msanity "conflict," meiming 
by this that the mind in attempting to exercise its natural faculty 
of reasoning, brings the freely coordinating ideas into conflict with 
whatever invincibly inhibiting "feeling-bias" or prejudice the mind 
may possess. Out of this theory there has been developed a neuro- 
logical or psychiatrical therapeutic called the Freudian method,* 
after Dr. Sigmund Freud of Berlin, Germany, who originated it. 
This method is based upon the observation that if the individual 
in whose mind tiiere exists this sort of conflict, can be brought to a 
conteiousness and an ackno^edgment of the inhibiting "feeling- 
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bias" or prejudice, he can be cured in the sense of having his mind 
restored to free reasoning processes upon this one point at least. 
As the mind entertaining this "feeling-bias" is nearly or quite 
imconscious of it, this therapeutic is obliged to use the hypnoidal 
treatment in order to bring out into consciousness and hence to the 
possibility of recognition and acknowledgment, this inhibitive 
element. 

The Freudian method should receive due welcome and support 
as a powerful remedial agency for the physically normal mind 
infected with inhibitions; but much more confidently should we 
depend upon an infinitely more efficacious preventive agency, — ^the 
education of the young child in a way which will prevent the planting 
of any inhibition to the perfect freedom of the reasoning processes, 
and which will thus do away, in the physically normal mind at least, 
with insanity in all its forms. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Your Child Today and Tomorrow. By Sidonie Matsner Gnienberg. Phila.: 

J. B. lippincott Company, 1913. Pp. 234. lilus. 

Mrs. Gnienberg does not assume to have made any original contributions 
to our knowledge of children. "In my ^orts/' she says, "to learn something 
about the nature of the child, as a member of child-study groups, and in my own 
studies, I have found a large mass of material — accumulated by investigators 
into the psychology and biology of childhood— which could be of great practical 
use to all concerned with the bringing up of children. In this little book I have 
tried to present some of this material in a form that will make it available for 
those who lack the time, or the special training, or the opportunity to work it 
out for themselves." And with this motive she has achieved an eminent success. 
Her book is fluent, dear, and engaging, like the conversation of well bred people. 
It holds the attention, but never grips or fatigues it. 

One could wish that Mrs. Gnienberg had included, perhaps in an appendix, 
an account of this "large mass of material" which she has consulted. Some of 
her readers will hardly be satisfied with her echo, however pleasing, of the masters 
of child study to whom she alludes. Only once does she give references, and that 
is in chapter XII, "The Stork or the Truth," where she mentions more than 
twenty books and pamphlets dealing with sex knowledge for the child. It may 
with reason be objected that here is a situation in which books can be of the 
least use, and in which every parent has to think out his own way and choose his 
own time for conveying such information. 

In chapter I Mrs. Gnienberg urges the need of child study. "Our instincts 
cannot be relied upon," she says, "^en it comes to understanding the child's . 
mind, the meaning of his various activities, and how best to guide his mental 
and moral development. . . . Each child is different from every other child in 
the whole world . . . the experts do not know your child; they have studied 
the problems of childhood, and their results you can use in learning to know your 
child. Your problem is always an individual problem." And the particular 
problem which interests her is the development of personality, the flowering of 
instincts, and their grouping to form a well-balanced character. Of the physical 
care of the child she has little to say, and stiU less about education in any of its 
formal aspects. 

When she considers the subject of punishment in chapter II, Mrs. Gnienberg 
ventures upon rather insecure ground. "Never punish in anger," she says, and 
"we must allow every trace of anger to disappear." Here we may remind her 
that children are no less individual than she made them out to be in the preceding 
chapter, and that there are youngsters upon whom the blaze of justifiable wrath 
has a most salutary ^ect. And pray why shouldn't children leam in due season 
that human actions n^iy be looked at in more than one way, and that what is 
amusing enough from their side of the question, may be expected to incur the 
anger of grown-ups with all manner of uncomfortable consequences? It is part 
of their initiation into the perplexities of life. 

A very delightfully written chapter is devoted to the child's imagination, j 
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and another to "The lies CMdren Tell." It is charaoteristie of Mrs. Qruenberg's 
method that she dutifully accepts the conclusions of the leaders in child study, 
and hands them on to us uncritically. Later in the volume, when discussing 
"Children's Ideals and Ambitions," she misses an opportunity to make a criticism 
of value. 8he observes, "An interesting point that has been brought out by 
studies is the fact that degrading ideals are practically wanting in children." 
In her chapter on lies she has admitted, "with some children lying is caused by 
their SBsthetic instincts. It is much easier for them to describe a situation as 
they feel it should be, than to describe it as it actually was." Yet Mrs. Gnienberg, 
following in the footst^M of many a trained poychdogist, accepts as literally 
true the account which children give of their ideals! Here it is that grown-ups 
are so much more naif than the youngsters. In the fint place it must be remem- 
bered that it is generally easier for a child to lie in response to a direct question 
which concerns anything as subjective as his ideals, — anything which cannot be 
proved or disproved by appealing to facts. In the second place, even if it were 
not as easy as it is, he would still be under temptation to give the answer most 
acceptable to the questioner (or Uoii acc^table, if he were in perverse mood). 
As an instance,— one little girl who has been intimately known to the reviewer, 
cherished the ambition to become a ballet dancer. Yet when asked what she 
intended to be, she invariably said "a trained nurse," and rei4)ed the sympathy 
and approbation of her elders, who would have frowned upon dancing as the 
embodiment of all that is sinful. 

It is in her stories of children's sayings and doings that Mrs. Gnienberg 
shines. There are not too many of them; they are fresh and chosen with the 
utmost discreti<m and taste. The same thing may be said of the pictures. like 
the stories, th^ show real youngsters in natural and unforced episodes, and 
contribute much to the pleasure the book cannot help giving to everyone who 
cares about children. 

A. T. 

NEWS AND COMMENT. 

London has a Clinical Ptycfujiogiit for the Schools. 

The Education Committee of the London County Council, at a meeting 
held June 26, 1912, appointed a psychologist to examine all pupils who are nomi- 
nated by teachers of the regular grades, for admission to special schools. The 
school psychologist gives half his time to this work, and receives a salary of three 
hundred pounds per annum, about $1450. As the appointment was made for 
three years, the tenn contemplated has stiU two years to run, and there is reason 
to expect that the work will be extended and renewed for an indefinitely longer 
period. 

Special Classes in Philadelphia Beorganiised and Renamed, 

In response to a questi<Mmaire sent to the siqierintendents of 883 large 
towns and cities of the United States last summer, asking about progreas In 
work for exceptional children, the following most interesting letter was received 
from Philadelphia: 

"... Little new provision in the way of additional classes and equip- 
ment was made during the year 1912-13. During that y^fqj^lg^^y^^OQlc 
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entire ecNiw of special dasB tetuckan, prineipak hsviiig special classes, and cBs- 
trict si^MTintendents interested were organiied in a committee which did effeotire 
work in tiie study of {roblans connected wiUi these classes, and in the pr^MU'i^ 
tion of suggestive outlines of w<M*k, daily im>gram0, etc. This material will be 
mimeograi^ied and taied out in the class room with the idea of printing it later 
with ih» modifications suggested by ejqperienoe. 

''You will be espedally interested, I think, to learn that as a result of the 
consideration ol the classification of Hie diildrea of the so-called 'disoq^nary' 
and 'backward' classes, a somewhat different sdieme of grading and nomendature 
than tiiat heretofore used has been worked out. So many d the p«q>i]s of the 
disciplinary classes wen found to be very ba(d:ward, or even mentally deficient, 
and so many ol the backward classes were of the mixed type, that the distinction 
did not seem useful enou^^ to retain it. It seemed better to lay the emi^uns 
entirely upcm the ways and means of securing the better devek^ment of the 
pupil; using the term you use in Thb Pstchological Cunic, the classes may 
be designated as '(»thogenic,' this term superseding the terms 'backward' and 
'disciplinary' heret(^ore em^doyed. It has the advantage <^ characterising ihe 
dasses by the aim or meUiod rather than by terms more or less opiMt>briou8ly 
descriptive of the childroi themsdves. The same practice can be applied to 
other types of spedal classes; for example, 'cnthopedic' for mppled children 
'(^n window' for under-nourieiied and anemic children, 'open air' for those 
with active tuberculosis who must be by law segregated in separate buildings. 

"It has been customary h&reUdore to designate the grade of the children 
as nearly as possible in the special classes in roug^ accordance with the grading 
in the regular elasses, the special dass under sudi a plan having perhaps several 
ol \he ei^ elementary grades r^>resented in its enrolment. This is so inaoourate 
and has so many oibsr obvious disadvantages, tiiat it seems better to employ 
a simpler grading, as follows: 

" 'A' designating pupils of low mentality hdd in special classes pending 
proper institutional provision; 

" 'B' designating pupils of a grade of mentality above the institutional 
type, but not to be regarded as candidates for r^um to regular classes; 

" 'C designating retarded piq^ils of hi^^er mentahty who ought to be 
restored, if possible, to regular grades; also pupils able mentally to do work 
of the regular grades, but who by reason of moral defidenpy cannot be per- 
mitted to attend them, these pupils to remain in q>ecial classes until better 
provision can be made for them. 

"It is believed that these dassifications will encourage the teacher to 
approach the problem from other pomts of view than that of the regular class 
room, and assist her in escaping from some of the distinctions, ideals, and 
traditions ol regular class work, which do not properly apply to the special 
dass. . . . 

"Very truly yours, 
(fi^gned) "OuvBR P. CoRiniAK, 

"AM0ciate 8f$pmintenderU." 
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CHILDREN WITH MENTAL DEFECTS DISTINGUISHED 

FROM MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 

By Lightner Witmer, Ph.D., 

University of Pennsylvania. 

A few weeks ago I saw at a college preparatory school a boy 
eighteen years of age. This school has a four years course, of high 
school grade. The boy was in the second year of this course, except- 
ing that he was not taking the prescribed foreign languages. He 
had done so poorly in Latin the year before, that the school author- 
ities had decided it would be inexpedient to attempt to teach him 
a foreign language. When I asked the head of the educational 
department to rate the boy, he told me that he was by no means 
the worst boy in the school, and that every year they had boys of 
an inferior grade of mentality and scholarship. He could not assign 
his rank more closely than to say he was among the poorest 25 
per cent. 

This school is one of the best military academies and prepara- 
tory schools which I have ever visited, and has shown its progres- 
sive modem spirit by taking into its employ, this year, a trained 
man as consulting psychologist. The psychologist, who had already 
tested this boy and most of the other boys in the school, asserted 
that the closest rating he could give the boy was to place him 
among the worst 20 per cent. 

I think we may therefore assume that this boy is a normal boy. 
In every other respect than in school progress, his behavior has 
always been that of a normal boy; and yet four years ago when 
this boy was first brought to me for examination, he could not read 
without many gross errors a single sentence in a child's first reader, 
such as is employed with children of the first school year. His 
errors, however, were of a kind which did not show deficient intelli- 
gence. He might read a sentence like ''I saw the hen," as ''I saw 
the duck." He might even read it, "I was the boy." Intelligent 
substitutions characterized much of his reading. Where such sub-^ 
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stitutions could not be made, owing to the words being somewhat 
more difficult, the word which he gave would often have not the 
slightest resemblance to the word on the printed page, or to any 
English word. Naturally he was imable to read for himself, for 
pleasure or profit. He liked being read to by the hour, and enjoyed 
books of history, etc., such as a boy of his age might be expected 
to choose for his own reading. During the previous year he had 
been in the fifth grade, i.e. the fifth school year. At fourteen he 
should have been in the eighth or at least the seventh school year. 
His school standing, therefore, showed two or three years of retarda- 
tion. In fact he had not progressed in reading beyond the first 
school year, and at fourteen years was at the educational stage of 
many a child of seven. His spelling was as deficient as his reading. 
Figures 1 and 2 exhibit the character of his work. The first speci- 
men is a portion of a letter written Jime 27, 1909, from Nova Scotia, 
where my summer school was located. He had entered the school 
Jime 1st, so that the specimen shows about what he was able to 
produce in the shape of a letter at the time of his admission to the 
school. As it is scarcely possible to make out his meaning without 
knowing what he intended to say, I give this portion of his letter 
as it should have been written. 

"C , Nova Scotia, June 27, '09. 

"My Dear Mother: 

"Please excuse the blot on the paper. I am going to go in 
swinmiing today with Dr. Witmer and the two other boys. We 

have been in before. And will you ask B to get together 

all the sixth grade school books and send to C , Nova Scotia, 

in care of Miss R at the Larder Cottage. Please do for your 

son's sake. Write soon and tell me how B , J , C — - — , 

father and yourself are." 

The second specimen was produced July 19th, after a month 
and a half of training. A number of sentences had been given him 
to study the day before. He was supposed to have learned the 
spelling of each word and the position of the words in the sentence. 
He was given the words at dictation, and also the sentences as 
units were dictated to him, each word and sentence being given 
once. One of these sentences was "We are going for nuts when 
they are ripe." What he actually put down on the paper is shown 
in figure 2 on the following page. 

I frequently see children — ^but not usually so old as this boy — 
who are deficient in written work, the deficiency being due to inade- ^t^ 
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quale school training. Careful examination showed that the defi- 
ciency in this case was due to a language defect, psychologically 
a defect of memory. The two parts or phases of memory were 
involved. There was both a weakness in retaining new impressions 
and a weakness in the recall of impressions which had been received 
and partially retained. The examination and history of this case 
clearly demonstrated that we had to do with a case of congenital 
amnesia, limited however to the language sphere, hence properly 
called congenital visual asphasia or word blindness. 

Further examination revealed an equal amoimt of articulatory 
aphasia. It was oftentimes very difficult to imderstand what he 
said. I thought at first that coming from the Sou^h.^h^ ?^^^^v iC 
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ing the effects of imitating his negro caretakers, but in many respects 
his articulate language was worse than even a negro would employ. 
Moreover he was word deaf, as well as word blind, and as he had 
no definite trouble in the motor area, having satisfactory coordina- 
tion for a boy of his age, and good muscular control, I would assume 
that the auditory aphasia or word deafness was primary and the 
articulatory aphasia a resultant. 

In other words the case was one of a specific language defect, 
involving all three of the modes of language, — a general amnesia 
verbalis, or aphasia. This defect was not associated with any other 
mental or physical defect, excepting that the boy was somewhat 
small for his age, although not imusually small; that he had adenoids 
which were removed with considerable improvement to his health 
but no noticeable effect upon his language defect; and that he was 
somewhat lazy or languorous, but probably no more than we have 
a right to expect of a southern boy, — certainly no more than his 
older brother has shown, who has succeeded in getting into college. 
The boy imdoubtedly has a neuropathic inheritance, which mani- 
fested itself in frequent migrainous headaches, but the tendency 
to these headaches was overcome through careful hygienic procedure 
during the two years and three months he remained in my pro- 
fessional care. 

Our educational problem was exactly similar to that of teach- 
ing a boy to sing who happens to have no ear for music. There 
can be no doubt that there are many otherwise normal persons who 
are totally tone-deaf. This in technical terms is congenital amusia. 
It is a mental defect. There is a much larger nimiber of persons 
who are partially tone-deaf. Fortunately this particular mental 
defect does not interfere with a successful career in life, excepting 
that the tone-deaf are necessarily excluded from a musical career. 
But were society so organized that success in life in every sphere 
of activity were dependent upon a good enough ear to turn a time, 
many persons who are now doing useful work in the world would 
have to be relegated to the class of imbeciles. 

Congenital aphasia is a more serious defect to the individual, 
because of its social and industrial importance, perhaps also because 
a certain measure of language development is essential for accurate 
thinking. I do not believe that a case of congenital aphasia can 
ever do intellectual work of a high order, but I do believe that con- 
genital aphasics can have useful and successful careers and pass 
muster as entirely normal persons. Owing to the social and intel- 
lectual significance of language, it is important to teach a congenital 
aphasic to read and write, although it is not of importance to teach. ^T^ 
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a congenital amusic to sing. The latter procedure would be a waste 
of time and effort; the former procedure is necessary, especially 
if the child be otherwise intelligent enough to take his place as a 
fairly efficient adult in society. 

Aphasia and amusia were first studied in the adult. They 
appear as the mental symptoms of a brain lesion, an injury to the 
local cerebral centres of language and music. Congenital aphasia 
and amusia, however, must not be supposed necessarily to be caused 
by a bram lesion, an injury to the child's brain in the early years 
of Ufe, at birth, or during uterine Ufe. While it is doubtless true 
that brain injuries may produce aphasia and amusia in children, 
and if such injuries occur diuing uterine life the condition may 
properly be described as congenital, nevertheless I believe we must 
consider that congenital aphasia and amusia do not rest upon a 
pathological condition of the brain, but are indicative of a tendency 
to biological variation, appearing in the affected children restrictedly 
as a variation of the functional activities of language and music. 
Congenital aphasia and amusia are to be explained in biological 
terms, in somewhat the same manner as we should undertake to 
explain left-handedness in about two per cent of the race. 

I have given two examples of congenital mental defects, — con- 
genital amusia and congenital aphasia, the latter serious so far as 
its consequences are concerned, the former a matter of indifference 
except as it may interfere with the happiness of the individual in 
expressing himself through music and song. There is another mental 
defect of this class, a congenital inability to acquire mathematics. 
Tliis also is a defect of memory. I have not as yet been able to 
study individual cases as I have with aphasia. To prove that 
a child is congenitally defective in mathematics, expert training 
must be employed and the child must show himself unable to pro- 
gress except moderately, despite this training. For example, the 
congenital aphasic with the consideration of whose mental condi- 
tion I began this paper, was recently examined by me and foimd 
to be aphasic still. I was able to demonstrate some considerable 
reduction in word deafness, but the word blindness appears to be 
about the same as it was four and a half years ago. The very per- 
severing and intensive methods of education have largely had the 
result of teaching the boy to read and write, to tmderstand spoken 
language, and to articulate, despite the persistence of the mental 
defect. So far as social and intellectual importance is concerned, 
the mathematical memory stands in my opinion intermediate 
between the language and musical memories. I have not yet 
^ved at ft fixed conviotion as to whether it is of importance to j 
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endeavor to train a child lacking mathematical ability in mathe- 
matical subjects. I am convinced, however, that the mathematical 
faculty is sufficiently lacking in many cases, to warrant exempting 
high school and college pupils from taking these subjects, certainly 
as they are at present taught. 

These three defects are all of them defects of memory and 
involve one mental function only. There are varieties of mental 
defects very different from these, some of them of great interest 
and importance. I pass over such obvious mental defects as sen- 
sory and motor defects due to infantile paralysis or other causes, 
and proceed to a group of mental defects of great interest to the 
psychologist and educator, affecting those activities which the 
modem psychologist calls instincts or congenital traits. These are 
group activities. To designate them, certain names have been 
employed, such as the sex instinct, curiosity, imitation, obstinacy, 
vanity, jealousy, conscientiousness, appropriativeness, lying, sociabil- 
ity, shyness, and many others. It is part of our inheritance, it is 
himian, to possess these instincts or congenital traits. We ought 
to assume that the typical child or adult is possessed of all of them 
in some degree. In the well-balanced individual, ue. the normal 
mind, they probably all serve a valuable orthogenic purpose, — ^in 
other words they are mental assets. In other individuals, they 
represent mental defects, as in the child who Ues, or steals, or in 
the adolescent who indulges himself in what is commonly called 
''immoral" conduct. Intrinsically, however, they are not mental 
defects, for it is human, it is normal, for the child of a certain age 
to lie and steal, and for the adolescent to feel, even to yield to, the 
promptings of desire. These instincts or traits are present in dif- 
ferent individuals in different amounts. Where an instinct becomes 
excessive, we are in my opinion justified in considering it a defect. 
The problem of training the child is very often the problem of curb- 
ing excessive instincts. Moreover, in the course of individual 
development, the instincts diminish in intensity of action :oid are 
inhibited and controlled by the growth of an intellectual and moral 
will. Stealing and lying are always mental defects in an otherwise 
normal child of fourteen to sixteen years, but are not necessarily 
mental defects in a child of from six to ten years. The unscientific 
mind inclines to regard certain instincts as good and others as bad. 
The love of truth is as much an instinct as the love of \y\ng. The 
love of truth we look upon as an asset, lying as a defect. As a 
matter of fact, both may be assets and both may be defects. An 
exaggerated love of truth, over-concientiousness, "the New England 
conscience," is a mental defect as much as is excessive Ivim, ^jWM3qIi 
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often is inspired by the instinct to tell a good story, and those who 
unduly and too early curb the child's imagination, even though it 
overflow at times into direct and palpable lies, may be helping to 
destroy a valuable asset of the child's consciousness, one which 
may later constitute the foundation for a literary or otherwise 
artistic career. I do not assert that all traits of character must 
be assets if present in due measure. I do say that we must be 
extremely careful how we evaluate the instincts. Imitation is an 
asset of the greatest value, but it is often excessive, especially in 
children, leading to extreme suggestibility and consequent emotional 
and intellectual instability. Vanity, which the child is usually 
asked to eradicate as a fault, is often a mental asset to the child. 
I have known many children to make their first and most pronounced 
step forward in consequence of a judicious appeal to their vanity. 

If I have been able to make my meaning clear, it will be seen 
that I regard the child, for that matter the adult also, as composed 
of a number of traits, some of them assets if they favor normal 
mental development and success in adult life; some of them defects 
if they provoke retardation, arrested development, delinquency, 
and crime. There is no so-called normal person who does not 
possess some defects along with his assets. The type of child in 
whom I am especially interested and for whom I organized and 
am directing the work of the Psychological Clinic, is the child who 
possesses so many and such severe mental defects as seriously to 
interfere with normal development in the home and in the school, 
and to prognosticate his arrival at adult age arrested in mental 
and moral development. Because a child has one or a few 
mental defects, we must not characterize him as a mentally de- 
fective child, any more than we consider a child who has an eye 
defect, such as astigmatism and hyperopia, as physically defective. 
Of course he is not physically perfect, nor is any child physically 
perfect. By the same token, no child is mentally perfect. In fact, 
the child of perfect mind and body would be a rarer specimen, — 
shall I say a greater monstrosity? — ^than the idiot, the lunatic, or 
the criminal. 

Undoubtedly there are children whom we can properly desig- 
nate mentally defective children. The line can not be sharply drawn 
between children with mental defects and mentally defective chil- 
dren. The defective are those who have so many and such severe 
mental defects that they are unable to overcome these defects as 
a result of expert training, and must therefore reach adult age 
arrested in mental and moral development, industrially incapable 

of earning even a modest livelihood, and socially a menace often- 
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times to themselves and their families, and always to society, either 
by virtue of their own behavior or their retained capacity to repro- 
duce their kind. The feebleminded child ia a mentally defective 
child, but let us avoid supposing that he is feebleminded because 
he possesses ''a mental defect." This terminology is a relic of an 
outworn and \manal3rtic psychology, which looked upon the mind 
as an undivided entity, a unit. It is imscientific to say that a child 
has a defective mind. We may say that he has a defective mentality, 
or that he has defective mental processes, or that he has a large 
niunber of mental defects. Where we shall draw the line between 
the child whom we shall call a normal child with mental defects, 
and a subnormal or feebleminded child who is mentally defective, 
is a problem which can not be solved wholly within the reahn of 
psychology. No Binet-Simon tests, nor any other tests, will inform 
us as to what children we shall consider feebleminded. We define 
the feebleminded child as a result of social considerations. He is 
the child who for his own good and for the good of society should 
be segregated for life. After we have arrived at the social definition 
of feeblemindedness, we may employ our tests to inform us as to 
the mental status of a suspected case. A casual glance is all that 
is needed to assure us of the mental and physical status of some 
feebleminded children. But there will always be large niunbers 
of children in the border zone between the socially normal child 
and the socially feebleminded child, and with such children the 
refinement of clinical methods and the application of intensive 
methods of observation and training will furnish us with psycho- 
logical data which will enable us to arrive at a secure social classi- 
fication. A strictly scientific nomenclature will dispense with the 
term ''mentally defective," as failing to characterise with suflicient 
definiteness the class of children imder consideration. What char- 
acterizes "mentally defective" children is not that they are 
mentally defective, for other children, in fact all children, are men- 
tally defective, but that they are so defective mentally as to be 
socially unfit. For the term "mentally defective," I would there- 
fore propose substituting the term "socially unfit," or "socially 
defective." 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY ADVERSELY CRITICIZED. 

Bt R. H. Sylvester, Ph.D. 
University of Iowa. 

From visits to a number of clinics and other places where mental 
retardation or deficiency is receiving attention, from interviews with 
ph3rsicians and psychologists who are not working in the field, and 
from current journals and newspapers, criticisms have been gathered 
of clinical psychology in its present status. The adverse criticisms 
may be reduced to the following: — (1) Mental tests are being over- 
emphasized. (2) Clinical psychology is too much limited to diagnosis. 
(3) The work is not of much practical value, for little can be done to 
improve the mentality of the retarded and the defective. (4) Clinical 
psychology is usually based on the wrong kind of psychology. (5) 
The field should be cared for by the medical profession. . 

With very few exceptions, clinical psychologists must plead 
guilty to the charge of over-emphasizing mental tests. Much effort 
is being directed toward devising, refining, and standardizing testing 
devices with the apparent purpose of making them automatically 
measiu^ intelligence in finely calibrated units. The futility of 
attempting this beyond certain limits is obvious when one remembers 
that psychology has not yet worked out all of the principles under- 
lying the tests, and that standards of normal mentality are vague 
and indefinite. The Binet scale, the form board, and many of the 
tests adapted from the experimental laboratory are of great value 
in the clinic, but some of the effort spent in attempting to perfect 
and refine them is wasted. By giving more attention to the subjec- 
tive study of children, examiners could reach a higher efficiency and 
make better diagnoses. 

This over-emphasis on tests and mental measurements is due 
to reasons which may be enumerated as follows: — (a) Most psycholo- 
gists have worked considerably in laboratory psychology, so they 
find in tests an adaptation of the methods and procedure in which 
they have been trained. (6) The inexperienced examiner has to 
depend on tests because he is not skilled in the interpretation of his 
direct observations of the child, (c) The experienced examiner can 
make the best use of assistants by having much of their work with 
his cases reported in terms of test results, (d) In case records, test 
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results are especially valuable, and for the comparison of individuals 
with the normal they are a necessity, (e) Because most tests yield 
quantitative results, they offer an attractive field for research, 
(f) People who bring children to be examined are best satisfied with 
diagnoses which are corroborated by the results of tests, (g) Edu- 
cators, applied sociologists, and those of the general public who are 
interested, seem to expect the clinical psychologist to state his results 
in terms of tests and measurements. These are causes for the o er- 
emphasis of tests but certainly they do not fully justify it. Con- 
sidering them in order, it must be said of the first that the examiner 
who relies on tests in the clinic as he would in laboratory experimenta- 
tion evidently forgets that results from the latter are usually roimded 
out by introspection which cannot be secured from a child. As to 
the necessity for the inexperienced examiner's depending on tests, 
he must free himself from this dependence as quickly as possible, 
and he must take care that his interest does not become centered 
in the tests instead of in the child. To reasons (c) and (d), there can 
be no objections, for tests made by assistants economize the examiner's 
time and help him to understand the case, and at the same time they 
give quantitative material for permanent records and for comparison 
with normal standards. In regard to their claim upon research, 
tests are worthy of the most serious studies, provided the investiga- 
tors set their goal beyond mere measurement and standardization. 
Certain parts of the field will imdoubtedly have to be worked in a 
not too intensive way before research can get a proper grasp on the 
more fundamental problems of diagnosis. The expectation of 
parents and others that mental diagnosis be made by means of 
devices as exact as an acid test, in some cases justifies an attempt 
to express conclusions in terms of test results. But the examiner 
himself must constantly remember that most tests are fimctional 
tests, and as such they deal with complexes that are only partially 
analyzable. Physicians rely comparatively little on functional 
tests.^ The nearest approach to testing functional capacity would 
be by means of an extensive and well balanced team of tests, but no 
scheme approximating completeness has been proposed.' However, 
the single tests and teams of tests which have been devised are of 
great value. The caution is against over-reliance upon them. 

The second of the criticisms enumerated is that clinical psycholo- 
gists fail to go beyond diagnosis. With this criticism is usually 
included the query, "Of what value would a physician's services 

* Jour. Am. Med. Attoc. LIX :451; Am. Jour. Med. Se. CXLV : 330. 

* Some of the best mental test teams are those of Binet and Simon, VAnnM PtycKologique, 
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be if he merely diagnosed your case without treating it?" This 
usually comes from persons who have casually visited a clinic or read 
of the work. They have the notion that cases are merely examined 
and disposed of by an opinion expressed in the form of a diagnosis. 
In caring for either the phjrsically or the mentally ill, the important 
thing of course is to know what is the matter with them. Treatment 
depends on diagnosis and often is the easier problem. 

It is unfortunate that some psychologists do not concern them- 
selves with treatment. An extreme instance recently came to my 
notice. A mother at considerable expense and effort took her child 
to a specialist in mental defects of children. He made a careful 
examination and gave his diagnosis, but when asked for advice as 
to what to do for the child he stated flatly that he did not allow him- 
self to intrude into the field of therapeutics. It must be admitted 
that clinical psychology is in some ways back where medicine was 
about fifty years ago. The story is told of a Scotch physician of 
that time who after showing a visitor through his hospital said, "We 
diagnose, and diagnose, and diagnose." "And, " inquired the visitor, 
"after that?" "We confirm our diagnosis." Every diagnosis is 
more or less a prognosis, and stating that a child is retarded because 
of physical condition or of faulty school management is telling what 
must be changed in order to remedy the defect. Most psychological 
clinics go as far into treatment as they can, giving suggestions and 
directions which are as truly perscriptions as are those which the 
physician gives to his patient to have filled by the druggist. The 
great majority of cases are requested to return for re-examination 
after the prescribed treatment has been applied, some of them report- 
ing many times and continuing pedagogical and other treatment 
under direction for months. On October 1, 1912, 228 of the 482 
cases handled by the Psychological Clinic of the University of 
Pennsylvania during the previous twelve months were still under 
observation. A few of them had been carried for more than a year. 
In addition the Clinic had in residence at schools from six to 
eight children who were being studied and taught. The report 
for the present year will show even more extended directing and 
following up of cases. Certainly this clinic is doing much more than 
diagnosis, and some others are working on the same plan. More 
therapeutics is desirable, but clinical psychology should be given 
credit for having done remarkably well in this direction considering 
the short time it has been in the field. 

Another criticism from those not fuUy acquainted with what 
is being done, is that clinical psychology is neither practical nor 
necessary: that medical treatment does all that can be done for , 
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retarded and defective children. For those who raise this point, 
the concept of retarded children includes only children who have 
adenoids, faulty vision, or other purely physical defect, and their 
notion of defectives includes only unimprovable imbeciles and idiots. 
They fail to recognize the great number of cases where there is some 
peculiarity which causes ordinary school methods to go awry or 
home and school training to fail, or where there is a remediable bad 
habit or learning attitude. After the case has been analyzed and 
the defect or peculiarity discovered, these children can often be 
restored to normal condition with surprising rapidity. Where the 
defect is an incurable one, its identification may make possible the 
building up of other capacities which render it less conspicuous. Even 
the cases sent to institutions for the feeble minded are not entirely 
hopeless. When the kind of work that Dr. Femald is carrying on 
at Waverly becomes more general, the pessimistic attitude toward 
this field will be modified. Through his effective use of Seguin 
devices the children are introduced into industrial work and made effi- 
cient to a degree that one would believe them by no means capable 
of attaining. Progress will perhaps lead to specialized institutions 
such as the one which Berlin is to have for a psychopathic type of 
children.' Psychology and pedagogy have before them a work of 
much promise with these trainable defectives who are remediably 
retarded, and the work has ahready been well begun. Of the five 
criticisms discussed in this paper, the one on the impracticability 
of clinical psychology is the least valid. 

Psychology as a science follows for the most part the rule of 
proceeding from the known to the unknown. In regular imiversity 
courses emphasis is placed on the simpler mental processes with 
experimentation on those which are the most tangible, while study 
of the more complex and vague processes tends to go little beyond 
where it can be anchored to establish facts. The fourth of the 
criticisms against clinical psychology objects to its being so largely 
based on this kind of general psychology. Those who raise the 
objection do not approach the subject from the laboratory angle. 
One group takes its view-point from the psychology of Freud, 
Bleuler, and Jung which postulates a subconscious and attempts to 
build up a psychology largely from mental pathology. Another 
group does not accept Freud or the subconscious (subterranean 
psychology, as Dr. Lloyd, one of this latter group, has wittily, 
dubbed it), but they believe that much of laboratory psychology is 
impractical and they choose to approach mental pathology directly, 
handling it in terms of its own manifestations. Dr. Burr has stated 
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it in rather radical terms, "I have not yet been convinced that the 
study of formal psycholc^y throws any light on psychiatry."* A 
part of the present difficulty lies in the exaggerated notion of the 
differences among these view-points. Most examiners who follow 
the orthodox laboratory psychology do not believe in a subconscious, 
but in examining certain peculiar types of children they use methods 
of analjrsis involving much of the Freudian procedure. And they do 
not take time to drag in so much of formal psychology and laboratory 
procedure as is generally supposed. Likewise, the psycho-analysists 
would not presume to explain mere dulness and stupidity in terms of 
dissociations, repressions, and confficts. The three view-points 
are not mutually exclusive in practical work at present, but most 
examiners confine themselves too narrowly to one of them. It is 
likely that the most serviceable psychology in the clinic is that 
which builds upon scientific facts experimentally demonstrable, and 
which also takes cognizance of the necessity of working in realms 
which laboratory procedure does not enter, and deriving all the help 
it can from Freudian and direct pathological methods. The examiner 
whose training has been largely in the experimental laboratory will 
do well to read some of the articles written from other view-points. 

The last of the five objections holds that mental retardation 
and deficiency in children should be treated by the medical profession. 
At present few physicians are prepared for this work. Their medical 
school training has scarcely touched it,^ and the field is of small 
extent as compared with their general practice of medicine. Ob- 
viously the work must be attended to by specialists, and the real 
question is as to whether the best specialist has given his major 
attention to medicine or to psychology. The opinion of many 
physicians is expressed in a recent article in, which the emplo3rment 
of a consulting psychologist in a hospital for the insane calls forth the 
exclamation, "Could anything be more monstrous or preposterous?"* 
Is it any the less unthinkable for one who knows little of psychology 
to deal with mental deviation? Ignorance of the subject causes 
many physicians to minimize its difficulties. For instance a writer 
states with assurance that Binet tests are unnecessary because 
"feeblemindedness is so easily detected." 

Of course the clinical psychologist who has not a medical 
education cannot work alone. He must work in cooperation with 
medical clinics which attend to the physical examinations and 
treatments. Whether the future specialist in mental retardation 
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and deficiency in children must have completed courses in pedagogy, 
psychology, and medicine, or whether he can make himself more 
efficient by specializing in a limited field, is a question still to be 
decided. In general the medical profession is giving the psychologist 
every chance to prove his worth. Sm^gery and dentistry have come 
to be dignified professions. Even the reliable chiropodist is welcomed 
because he does a work which ''medical practice has always assumed 
was beneath its dignity, so left to anybody and everybody."^ Cer- 
tainly the psychologist will in time be fully endorsed if he proves 
that he can be entrusted with duties for which the physician has not 
time adequately to prepare. 

Were it within the scope of this paper, a list of favorable observa- 
tions on clinical psychology could be given, which would be far more 
impressive than these five adverse criticisms. Suffice it to say that 
steady progress is being made both in the amoimt of work done and 
in its quality. Although psychological examination of school children 
has extended rapidly, the demand for it is more urgent than ever.* 
London has recently appointed a director of clinical psychology for 
the city schools. Psychological examinations in connection with 
juvenile courts are well established, and consulting psychologists 
seem to be rendering valuable service in hospitals for the insane. 
Another call for applied psychology comes from penal institutions. 
An Indiana reformatory has recently called from a university a 
professor of psychology, and other reformatories in the east have 
employed psychologists for some time. As yet we have only a vague 
notion as to how many criminals are mentally defective, and examiners 
will have to attain considerably higher skill before an estimate of the 
approximate number can be made. There is of late a general 
interest in the problem of the defectives who are mingling in society. 
An Australian physician observes, "A lot of our street loafers are 
defectives,"^ and he urges that this dangerous element in society 
be not neglected. At the present moment there is an insistent 
call for better psychological examinations at immigrant stations. 
Those who are attempting to do the work are asking for better 
facilities and more help. Dr. Knox calls attention to the difficulties 
of detecting morons, and to the fact that examiners must have rather 
definite notions of the normal Italian, Greek, or Pole, in order to 
recognize the defectives.^® 

Dr. Knight mentions several difficulties, especially the shortness 
of the examinations and the confused state of mind in which one 
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finds the immigrants.^^ Dr. Wilson shows still further how much a 
normal foreigner may differ from our ordinary concept of normality, 
and he shows the serious limitations of our tests." Dr. Goddard's 
results from testing a few immigrants indicate the possibilities of 
the work." Some of the medical journals have been carrying on 
propaganda through editorials against feebleminded immigrants. 
It is shown that a large percentage of the children in the special 
backward classes of the New York Public Schools are foreign bom 
or of foreign parentage, and that the number of aliens who find their 
way into institutions for the neuropathic, the feebleminded, and the 
insane is very great. The New York Chamber of Commerce last 
year transmitted to Congress a resolution asking that taxpayers be 
protected against the importation of t;he feebleminded. These 
calls for applied psychology are of interest, because they have been 
evoked largely by the visible results of what has been accomplished 
through the application of psychology to retarded and defective 
children. There is convincing evidence that clinical psychology is 
worth while, and there is every assurance that the objections urged 
against it can be satisfactorily met. 

u Jour. Am, Mtd. Auoc. LIX: 106. 
u Botton Med, J<fur. CLXVIII : 220. 
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SOME THINKING PROCESSES OF GRADE CHILDREN.* 

By C. E. Benson, A.M., 

Superintendent of City Schools, Lexington, Neb, 

In looking over the field of work done in experimental pedagogy 
and psychology of children, we are astonished at two things, first 
the recent date of the beginning of this kind of work: secondly, the 
scant amount of work attempted and accomplished, especially in 
experimental pedagogy. That the work is one of vast practical 
importance must be admitted. The notice given to experimental 
pedagogy by psychologists has been small, and by those engaged 
in the teaching of children, little if anything has been contributed. 

The question of whether or not our public school sjrstem is edu- 
cating for efficiency is receiving considerable attention at the present 
time. Does school training develop all the senses and possibilities 
of the child, or does it develop a few of the senses at the expense of 
the others? Another question, which is receiving and will continue 
to receive attention more and more, is whether school training helps 
the child to think independently, or whether it makes him mechanical 
and automatic in his mental efforts. Is common sense made an 
important factor in child development? 

Whether we are educating for efficiency or not, is a question 
which experimental pedagogy must answer. Before we attempt to 
determine standards of performance in the different branches of our 
public school course, more attention must be given to tests of intelli- 
gence. There is a need for a set of standard tests for the children 
of our schools. At present the teachers have no way of telling whether 
their class is above or below the average. They have no standard 
by which to judge. We also need a standard whereby the individual 
may be judged and allowed to take the work needed to develop his 
weakest points as well as his strongest. 

Throughout our school system we have children of approxi- 
mately the same age in each of the first eight grades. What is the 
difference in the mental and physical development of these children, 
and wherein does the difference lie in their development and growth? 
Education is largely individual and since there are great individual 
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dififerences it becomes the business of investigators, first to find the 
chief points of difference, and secondly to suggest a possible remedy. 

Retardation when judged by the age standard is taking into 
consideration but one side of the argimient. Arrested mental and 
physical development is the factor in retardation worthy of the best 
eflforts of the thinkers today. To develop the thinking and doing 
capacity of the children should be the chief work of the public school. 

During the years 1910-12 it was my privilege to carry on two 
series of investigations, under the direction of Dr. H. K. Wolfe.* 
The first was by means of a questionnaire sent to a large number of 
rural schools and to the city teachers of Lincoln. This investigation 
was to ascertain, if possible, the difference between rural and city 
children of the seventh and eighth grades. The second investigation 
was to study some of the effects of school training on the development 
of children. It was recognized in both investigations that it would 
be impossible to investigate and perform experiments in all the 
various school subjects. Only a limited number of fields could be 
entered. Experiments and tests were made in sense training, judg- 
ments, and knowledge applied to the work of every-day life. 

The investigations were undertaken to find, if possible, what our 
schools are doing in the field of education, rather than to give a solu- 
tion of the problems. 

Both investigations gave splendid illustrations of the thinking 
processes of grade children. In the first investigation age was not 
taken into consideration. In the second all were about the same 
age, an average of ten years and six months. In the first only the 
seventh and eighth grades were included, in the second all the grades 
from the first to the eighth inclusive were tested. 

Time will not permit going into details regarding methods or 
material or the arrangements necessary to carry on the investiga- 
tions with the best results. Everything was done to make the child 
as natural as possible. An equal number of boys and girls were tested. 

The majority of the tests and experiments which will be given, 
were made in the psychological laboratories of the University of 
Nebraska. Throughout this series of experiments it must be kept 
in mind that the children were all approximately the same age. 
Up to the sixth grade they were all the same, and the average age 
of all the pupils was a fraction over ten years six months. Again 
the children came from all the first eight grades, and the test was 
the same for all. With these points clearly in mind no diflSculty 
should be experienced in following the results of the experiments. 

The psychological tests which were given were mostly those of 
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judgment, including the weight-size experiment, time and space, 
middle of lines and visual apprehension. The pedagogical tests 
covered work in arithmetic, geography, reading and interpretation 
of pictures, tests of skill in drawing, and a physical test. 

Some of the experiments and results may seem too simple and 
of no importance, but by a little reflection the psychological and 
pedagogical relations to mental development will be seen. 

American children have been pronoimced good guessers but 
poor thinkers, and to a large degree this is true. Exercises which 
will cause children to think outside of the regular systematic school 
work are not offered in many schools. The following simple exercise 
was given to test the children's judgment: — ^A small glass 60 mm. 
high with a base 40 mm. in diameter was filled with BB shot. The 
glass filled contained 219 shot. It was placed before the child and 
he was asked to estimate the number of shot in the glass. He was 
allowed to look all around the glass, but was not permitted to lift it. 

In this experiment, a large majority of the first and second 
grades made a guess of one hundred. Those estimating the number 
at one hundred gradually decreased as we go up the scale of grades 
until we reach the eighth grade; here the girls are almost on a numer- 
ical equality with the girls of the second grade. 

The lower grade pupils were quicker in their response than 
those of the upper grades. After the second grade the estimations 
vary and begin to differ*with the individual. There is a marked sex 
difference in the upper grades. There is an almost constant increase 
in the pupils who estimated approximately the correct number 
throughout the grades. However, the proportion is very small who 
made such an estimate. 

Less guessing and more thinking is evident as the grade 
advances. This does not mean, however, that many estimate it 
more nearly correctly, but rather the contrary. One hundred and 
seventy-nine out of two hundred and eighty made an estimate of 
one hundred or less, — ^less than half the actual number. It is 
evident that our schools do very little to develop this kind of 
thinking or judging. 

School training should show a progress in accurate thinking for 
the majority as the grade advances, and this test indicates its 
failure to do so. More timie could profitably be spent in similar 
kinds of sense training. 

The motor side of education has been sadly neglected, and to 
test the accuracy of the muscle sense in its relation to intelligence 
the following experiments were made: — 

A wooden disk 100 mm. thick, weighing 60 grams, and a seri^^j^ 
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of lead weights ranging from 1 to 660 grams, were used. The child 
was given the wooden disk and asked to select a lead weight (or a 
number of lead weights, if one could not be found that was satis- 
factory), equal in weight to the wooden disk. In all cases he^ held 
the wooden disk in the left hand and the lead weight in the right. 

It would be interesting, if it were possible, to present a table of 
the individual results. The lower grades were more accurate in 
their judgments than the higher. The first grade ranks first and 
there is a gradual decrease through the grades, including the forty 
advanced university students, who performed the same experiments. 
In the first five grades the girls used better judgment than the bo3rs. 
There is a gradual increase in the selection of lighter weights as we 
go up the scale of grades. 

It seems almost beyond belief that only 43 out of 280 children 
selected a lead weight over 30 grams (one-half of the weight of the 
wood) and 237 selected a lead weight less than 30 grams as equal 
to 60 grams. 

In this test sex differences are very marked in the upper grades. 
In the lower grades the illusion is not as great for the girls as in the 
higher grades. This is contrary to Wolfe* who found that with 
adults the illusion is greater for women than for men. For 
the eighth grade pupils and university students the results agree 
with Wolfe, while in the lower grades the results differ. It seems 
probable, therefore, that this illusion may have some direct relation 
to wider and more varied sense experiences. 

To test the muscle sense still further the child was given a 
card-board box 12 x 12 x 14 inches weighing 1028 grams, and was 
asked, as with the wooden weight, to find a lead weight (or more 
than one lead weight) which was as heavy as the box. The same 
method was used here as with the wooden weight. The results are 
more interesting as well as more astonishing than those of the 
wooden weight. Sight is a universal sense and rules the judgment 
with a tremendous force. The largest lead weight selected by any 
one was equal to 660 grams. This was selected by two first grade 
pupils, two second grade, and one university student. Only five 
out of 320 persons selected a weight a little over one-half the real 
weight of the box. One hundred and eight selected a weight less 
than twenty-five grams as equal to 1028 grams. 

The same statement holds true with the box as with the wooden 
weight, i. e. the lower the grade the heavier the lead weight selected. 
In this the boys used better judgment in their selection than the 
girls. Very little difference exists between the children of the 

*H. K. Wolfe. "Some effaoU of SiM on Judgment of Weifhte," P«y. Rn, V. 26. 
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upper grades and the university students. Another striking point 
is that many selected weights smaller than the same person selected 
for the wooden disk of 60 grams. 

It can be plainly seen that size affects the judgment. To test 
this still further the following experiment was given: — 

Rve brass cylinders were placed before the child. One cylinder 
was one inch high. The other four were each five inches high. All 
were one inch in diameter. The small one weighed 170 grams, and 
one of the large ones was the same weight. The weight of the 
others were respectively 250 grams, 345 grams, and 507 grams. 
The child was told that one of the large cylinders was just as heavy 
as the small one and he was asked to find this one. He used only 
the right hand in lifting the cylinders. He first lifted the small 
cylinder and then lifted the large cylinders. He was permitted to 
lift the cylinders as often as he wished. 

The results here are again astonishing. The conflict, as in the 
other two experiments, is between the sense of sight and the muscle 
sense, with victory for the eye. Again the same statement must be 
made, that the lower the grade the better the judgment. Seventy-four 
selected a cylinder of 507 grams as equal to a cylinder of 170 grams. 

Only 12 out of 320 selected the correct cylinder. Four of these 
were in the first grade, two in the second, and two in the third with 
one in the fourth and fifth each, and two in the sixth. In the first 
six grades the girls excel the boys. In the first grade it was the girls 
who made the proper selection. 

The question arises at once: — ^To what causes can we ascribe 
the increase of the illusion as intelligence advances? Has the school 
training developed the sense of sight at the expense of the muscle 
sense to such an extent that in the conflict the eye rules where 
muscle should govern? It would appear that common sense has 
also been sacrificed. Certainly common sense 'should be a factor in 
education. For example, one eighth grade student selected a lead 
weight of 10 grams as equal to a box of 1028 grams, and many 
selected a brass cylinder of 507 grams as equal to one of 170 grams. 

That school training may be responsible for the lack of knowl- 
edge through the muscle sense is suggested by the fact that children 
who have never had school training often do far better than those 
who have attended school. Out of the realm of their peculiar think- 
ing, children merely guess rather than think. The muscle sense is 
too important to be neglected. It is too useful in every-day life. 

Time will not permit mentioning the other psychological tests 
made. Changing to the more strictly pedagogical the following 
were given. 
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Each child was given a piece of paper 4x6 inches and a pair of 
child's scissors. He was asked to cut out of this paper one square and 
two triangles and have no paper left over. This proved to be a 
very diflScult task, beyond the ability of most children. Only 20 
cut it correctly, and but seven out of the 280 children folded the 
paper first and then did the cutting. A very small percentage were 
able to cut the triangles. Most of them cut rectangles, showing that 
they were not familiar with the terms triangle and rectangle. 

The first grade did better work than the secoiKl, third and 
fourth, and fully as well as the fifth grade. The sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades were nearly equal. 

More boys cut the triangles than girls. Only 59 boys and 48 
girls cut the triangles, or 107 out of 280 were able to perform this 
simple test. The conclusion is so clear that little need be said, 
except that the schools are not developing the skill or the thinking 
ability of children to solve a problem of this character. It proved 
to be outside of their realm of experience. Children should be 
allowed to handle, cut, and make these forms until they become a 
part of their usable and workable knowledge. 

In the test of the triangles and the square, school training does 
not show to advantage. The success of the first grade pupils is un- 
doubtedly due to kindergarten training, but the work with forms is 
neglected in the intermediate grades. The most noticeable point 
was the lack of knowledge of the shape of a triangle and the inabil- 
ity throughout all grades, to think clearly enough to fold the paper 
and cut it into the three required pieces. 

It is always interesting to find out what children think about 
nature and the world about them. The following question was 
asked to find out the children's ideas about the size of the moon: — 
"How large do you think the moon is?" Exceedingly interesting 
answers were given. In the lower grades the moon is thought to 
be small, very much as it appears when viewed from the earth. 
As the grade advances the size increases until it has grown entirely 
out of proportion. It is surprising that so many who had studied 
geography considered the earth and moon to be the same size. 

Very few children know approximately the size of the moon, 
and not a single one gave the correct answer. The large majority 
thought it was as big as the earth. Three answered that there was 
no moon, just a reflection of the sun. 

It is evident that the moon is not receiving any marked con- 
uderation in the teaching of geography. It is a question which 
answer is entitled to more credit from the standpoint of intelligence, 
the one answering one foot in diameter, or the one saying that it is , 
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as big as the sky, or millions of miles in diameter. More attention 
could profitably be given to this phase of geography. 

No subject of our public school course is receiving as much 
attention as arithmetic. The results of this attention have not 
been as satisfactory as could be desired. It was thought advisable 
to test the children as to their knowledge of every-day problems. 
Several problems were selected, some of a practical nature, of com- 
mon sense, and mental alertness. The problems were all oral. The 
children were allowed all the time they wished. 

The following is one of the practical problems given: "If your 
mother should send you down town to buy two books, and they 
were each to cost 65 cents, and she sent $2.00 with you, how much 
change would you bring back?*' 

The first and second grades of course failed completely to work 
it, and for the third and even the fourth grade it proved too difficult. 
Only five out of the fifty pupils in the third grade worked it cor- 
rectly, and eleven in the fourth grade. The fifth grade did better 
than the sixth, and the seventh better than the eighth. The boys 
excel the girls in handling this problem. 

Another problem was given in the same manner as the first: — 
"If three men standing on top of the state capitol building and all 
looking south, can see six miles, how far can one of them see?" 

A glance at results will show that the lack of application of 
common sense is evident throughout the grades. The first grade 
girls did as well as the sixth grade, and the second grade did better 
than the third, fourth, and fifth grades. Only 50 per cent of the 
sixth grade pupils, 75 per cent of the seventh, and 80 per cent of 
the eighth answered correctly. The girls did better than the boys. 
The large majority who failed to work it correctly gave as their 
answer, two miles. Their thinking was mechanical and followed 
routine book methods in solving it. 

To show still fiuther that common sense is not generally used 
by school children, the results of one of the problems given in the 
first investigation which was written not oral, will be interesting. 
This problem was given to seventh and eighth grade, rural and city 
pupils: — "My horse weights 1200 poimds when standing on four 
feet; how much will he weigh standing on three feet?" 

Taking the results from the rural and city pupils separately we 
have interesting figures. Of the rural seventh grade boys, 71 per 
cent worked it correctly, and of the girls only 28 per cent, a total of 
54 per cent for the grade. 

In the city seventh grade we have 54 per cent boys and 10 per 
cent girls, a total for the grade of 35 per cent. 

In the rural eighth grade, 86 per cent boys and 40 per d^ildQlC 
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girls solved it, a total of 48 per cent for the grade. In the rural and city 
schools together for both grades, only 52 per cent worked it correctly. 

The work in arithmetic shows a decided need for more emphasis 
on practical problems, problems which come within the experience 
of children in every-day life. The results indicate that when prob- 
lems are given out of the usual text-book wording, children do not 
comprehend their meaning. That more attention should be given 
to problems of common sense is self-evident. There seems to be 
a great deal of imthinking and mechanical execution of mathematical 
processes without regard to the significance of the data, the opera- 
tions, or the results. 

Reading is the subject around which our entire course should 
center and in many respects reading is poorly taught. Throughout 
th^ entire investigation evidences of poor teaching in this subject 
could be spen. To get an insight into the interpretive ability of 
children, the following passage was read to each child: — "As the life 
boat returned from the wreck, the men on shore shouted themselves . 
hoarse, the women laughed and cried." 

This question was asked of each child: "What do you think 
has happened?" The answers were taken down verbatim and 
graded, — ^wrong, poor, fair, good, or excellent. 

The interpretation proved too difficult for the first and second 
grades. As the grade progresses it becomes easier and many see the 
real meaning. School training shows to better advantage in this 
than in arithmetic, geography, history or morals. If more work of 
this nature could be done, more thinking on the part of children 
would result. 

A physical test with the dynamometer was given to secure an 
index to the general bodily strength of the children, both right and 
left hands were tested and each hand was allowed three trials, the 
highest being recorded. It was foimd, as might be expected, that 
bodily strength and intelligence on the average increase with the 
grade for pupils of the same age. The results show very little dif- 
ference in right and left handedness. TVith increased school training 
there is an increase in the hand grip. 

In looking over the investigation as a whole the following con- 
clusions were drawn: — 

Throughout the entire investigation the results show that 
school training has not accomplished as much as would be expected. 
The individual is lost in the grade. It is the grade that advances 
rather than the individual. 

Our present system of gradation is wrong. This is shown 
throughout the entire experiment. Many children in the first and 
second grades did fully as well as those several grades above themtQlC 
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Geography work should go beyond the outline of the book and 
take in the physical universe as seen by the child outside of the 
school room. 

Arithmetic is either poorly taught or else taught too much. 
More emphasis should be laid on practical and common sense prob- 
lems. Hie chief aim of arithmetic should be to make children 
think, rather than to follow some mechanical rule or method laid 
down by the teacher or text book. The work in arithmetic is 
mechanical and not vital to the majority of children. 

Throughout the school system the motor side is neglected. A 
recognition of its value seems to be lacking. The school trains in 
mechanical action instead of educating the child to think. The fear 
that a child will miss something by being promoted over a grade or 
two seems evident. 

Many children are misjudged as to their native ability, a mis- 
take which in individual cases may result in the most serious con- 
sequences. We need some measure of intelligence which will test 
the intellectual, volitional, motor, personal, social, and all other 
phases of human efficiency, and which will enable us to relate all 
these at every point to individual peculiarities of instincts and 
interests, and to all important accidents of experience. 

We should have tests which will enable us to differentiate all 
d^p*ees of intellectual ability, and all kinds of intellective uneven- 
ness. With tests of this kind in the hands of experienced, com- 
petent teachers, the individual child could be placed to his best 
advantage where he would develop his weak points as well as his 
strong ones. A system with the development of the individual 
child as its aim, would eliminate into special classes a large number 
of the so-called retarded children, who when given an opportunity 
to develop would do as well as many who are several grades ahead. 

More work should be given to develop the thinking and doing 
ability of children. The school should develop all of the senses 
throughout the first eight grades. The individual, rather than the 
subject, should occupy the center of the field of action. 

School training should develop the ability to think independ- 
ently and to work with some degree of skill. Everything else is 
relative to intelligence, and because of this it becomes the chief 
business of the school to develop a high degree of intelligence. 
Tests of intelligence are necessary to ascertain the full extent and 
true nature of mental retardation or of acceleration. The individ- 
ual child receives insufficient consideration. He is only a unit of a 
number. His real strength is left undeveloped, and only his aver^gt 
ability receives attention. 
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The Posture of School Children, with its home hygiene and new efficiency methods 
for school training. By Jessie H. Bancroft. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1913. Pp. xii+327. 

Since ''the posture of the spine, chest, and shoulders throu^out the grow- 
ing period influences profoundly their ultimate contours and proportions," the 
carriage of the body during school life. Miss Bancroft demonstrates, is an impor- 
tant factor in the efficiency as well as the beauty of the individual. For here as 
elsewhere, beauty and efficiency go hand in hand. Since the archaic beginnings 
of art, sculptors and painters have delighted in representing the erect, finely- 
poised, exultant human figure; but medicine has come very slowly to an under- 
standing of the truth which has so long been axiomatic in art. It is only in the 
last decade, as Miss Bancroft points out, that physicians have undertaken to 
study the behavior of the internal organs under varsring conditions of bodily 
attitude. Indeed it was as recently as 1909 that Dr. Joel E. Goldthwaite 
and Dr. Lloyd T. Brown published their paper, ''The Relation of Posture 
to Human Efficiency and the Influence of Poise upon the Support and Function 
of the Viscera," — a paper which Miss Bancroft prcmounces "indispensable to the 
technical worker and adapted also to popular reading." 

In discussing the posture of school children, Miss Bancroft has behind her 
an experience as assistant director of physical training in the public schools 
of New York City, and the authorship of two or three other books. She 
approaches her subject from every possible angle, and leaves no point untaken 
which could add to the strength and thoroughness of her treatment. There are 
no "loose ends" in her book. One cannot praise too warmly the masterly way 
in which she has organized her material, and the convincing clearness of her 
style. The iUustrations are numerous and excellent, and the bibliography of 
170 titles comes marvelously near perfection. 

It would be unfair to disparage Miss Bancroft's splendid book by calling 
it optimistic, yet it raises a hope, a dream, and a vision. If the children of to- 
day should all acquire habits of erect poetuie, walking with heads up and 
feet straight forward, is it too much to expect, that thirty years hence we 
shall see but rarely upon American streets a middle-aged man or woman with 
sunken chest, pendulous abdomen, and flat feet? Some there will no doubt al- 
ways be, victims of accident, or unusual hardship or a childhood spent under 
difficulties in a foreign country, but these unfortunates will be looked upon with 
the thoughtful pity which is the due of cripples. They will certainly not make 
up so large a proportion as they do now, of the people who once passed through 
the public schools. 

A. T. 
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Helping School Children, By Elsa Denison. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers, 1912. Pp. xxi+352. lllus. 

It is not often that a book upon questions of social interest is still worth 
reviewing a year after publication. The more "timely" the work, the more 
quickly does it lose importance, as a general rule. Miss Denison 's volume is the 
happy exception. After having been put to the tests which arise almost daily 
in an office like that of The Pbtcholooical Clinic, "Helping School Chil- 
dren" holds its own as the most useful of all references on the socialization of 
the schools. It is even probable that five years hence its value will be fully as 
great as now. 

At first sight it is evident that "Helping School Children" is a discussion 
of the wa3rs in which the schools are receiving outside aid. The further one 
reads on, however, the more one is struck with the sense that it is the children 
who are doing the helping, and it is their parents, neighbors, town officials, and 
cooperating organizations who are being helped to a fuller social consciousness, 
to a keener interest in good government and the common welfare. For wherever 
citizens have been stirred by their own impulses or by the tireless Bureau of 
Municipal Research to take an active part in helping the schools, there the 
children have more than repaid the community for efforts made in their behalf. 
The campaign for health in the schools, for example, has in some measure 
brought health to the family of every school child. The movement for beauti- 
fying school-grounds has extended to the cleaning up by children of back yards 
and vacant lots, until the aspect of whole cities has been changed for the better. 
The feeding of school children at the noon recess, and the teaching of cooking 
in the schools, has gone far to help mothers in preparing cheap, wholesome, and 
appetizing food. And perhaps best of all, the opening of schoolhouses in the 
evenings for informal gatherings of parents to see exhibitions of their chil- 
dren's work, has done more than anything else to promote neighborliness and 
a spirit of cooperation. 

Just how these changes take place here, there, and out yonder, is shown by 
Miss Denison in explicit detail. She generously lets us into the secret, and tells 
us how she went about making her book, what inquiries she made, and how she 
followed them up. About the immense labor of sorting and compiling the collected 
material she is modestly silent. It would be vastly difficult to name any- 
thing which Miss Denison has left out which could have made her work of 
greater use, and it would be equally difficult within the limits of a brief review 
to give any idea of how much she has included. The index of topics alone 
covers six pages, of places mentioned four pages and of persons and organiza- 
tions five pages. 

A. T. 

BxperimenU in Educational Psychology, By Daniel Starch, Ph.D. New York: 
The MacmiUan Company, 1911. Pp. viii+183. 

The preface confirms the suggestion contained in the title, that this book 
is "designed to serve as a guide for laboratory experiments in educational psy- 
chology/' and Dr. Starch adds, "no previous training in experimental ^rk ¥1 )(jTp 
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necessary." To carry out all the experiments in this manual, keeping a note- 
book record of the results, would constitute in itself no mean training in method. 

Chapter I introduces the question of individual differences in mental abilities, 
and four types of mental functions are selected for measurement, — ^memory, 
perception, controlled association, and arithmetical ability. Incidentally the 
student' is shown how to tabulate his data and plot simple curves. 

The subsequent chapters discuss visual tests and defects, auditory tests and 
defects, mental images, the trial and error method, the progress of learning, and 
the transference of learning, association, apperception, attention, memory, work 
and fatigue. In the chapter on trial and error, use is made of the very interesting 
experiment in which one traces with a pencil the outline of a six-pointed star 
which is seen only as reflected in a mirror. That sounds simple enough, but many 
surprises are in store for the unwary and overconfident experimenter. The 
errors are reckoned by counting every attempt to get back to the line which is 
being traced, and again the student is assisted in representing his results by means 
of a curve. 

Many of these experiments in educational psychology can be recognised as 
friends of our youth, not greatly disguised by the academic diess they are 
wearing. Among them, the test which requires the crossing out of every e (or 
perhaps the filling in of every o) upon a certain page of printed matter, will be 
familiar to those who remember their childhood. So too will be the diverting 
occupation of making blots between two sheets of paper, and then guessing what 
they look like. It is evident, therefore, that besides being of sairice to the 
serious teacher and student of educational psychology for whom it was intended, 
Dr. Starch's book is capable of another and more frivolous adaptation. Many 
of his experiments would make capital ''stunts" for whiling away a rainy day 
in the country or on shipboard. From this point of view they may be classed as 
scientific recreations, and yet lose none of their pedagogical importance by being 
found entertaining upon occasion. 

In passing it may be remarked that the diagrams which illustrate the work 
are executed with something less than the perfection of draughtsmanship wluch 
one looks for in a book sponsored by the Macmillan Company. 
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Diplomas in Psychological Medicine, 

Four of the leading medical schools in Great Britain, — ^those connected with 
the universities of Edinburgh, Durham, Manchester, and Leeds, — ^have already 
made provision for granting diplomas in psychological medicine, and other 
universities are seriously considering the subject. "Psychological medicine," 
as the phrase is employed in English journals, seems to include what we know as 
clinical psychology, together with a good deal of psychiatry. Resident medical 
officers in English institutions for the feebleminded are being required to have 
had a training in psychology, and in making appointments of medical officers 
in insane asyliuns prefer ence is being given to candidates who have had a similar 
psychological training. ^ j 
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Department of AgricaUwre iseuee Warning againet Nan^scientifie Diet Systems. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has recently had called to its atten- 
tion, by letters from people all over the country, serious misstatements as to the 
effects of foods or certain diets recommended by self-styled ''experts in dietetics". 
As a result of these letters, the department specialists have secured the litera- 
ture and recommendations of a number of these people and have made a careful 
study of the things they recommend as diets. The Department has issued the 
following statement covering this matter: 

"In view of the wide spread of literature and advice of so-called 'diet 
experts/ it seems desirable to warn people against adopting the dietary recom- 
mendations of those without real scientific standing in the community. Some 
of the advocates of freak diets are sincere but are themselves deluded; while 
others are fakers, who seek to make monetary gain by advising peculiar S3rstems 
of diet. Neither class can offer trustworthy advice. In most of the recom- 
mendations of these self-established 'experts,' there is hardly a shadow of reason, 
though they may seem plausible. One of their methods of reasoning is to use 
isolated and often unrelated facts of science as evidence that their peculiar system 
is of value. That is, they generally start out with a certain idea, and then strive 
to prove that they are right by seeking data which seem to establish their theory; 
but they completely ignore statements in current and historical scientific litera- 
ture which would negative their contentions. In other words, they completely 
overlook or do not see the importance of discoveries by scientists which go counter 
to what they want to believe. It would be easy, following this same S3rstem of 
taking isolated facts away from their context, to produce just as much of the 
same kind of evidence that these 'food experts' are wrong as they adduce to 
prove that they are right. In neither case, however, would the method lead to 
real sdentifio conclusions. 

"Many of these so-called diet systems lay great emphasis on raw foods. 
Now there is no objection to anyone's eating raw food if he likes it, or finds after 
experiment that it agrees with him, provided it is of good quality, free from 
contamination, and wholesome. The truth of the matter is, however, that 
man's chances of health are best when he eats with moderation a diet made up 
of clean, wholesome, ordinary foods, well prepared in the usual ways. Such 
a diet will include some articles to be cooked and others to be eaten raw, such 
as bread, cereals, fruits, vegetables, meat, fish, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, etc. 
These articles should be of good quality, free from dirt (visible and invisible) 
and adulteration, and well prepared. 

"As a general proposition, raw food is not cleaner than cooked foods. 
Proper cooking sterilizes foods, and so renders innocuous pathogenic bacteria 
and other organisms possibly harmful. Raw foods have to be very carefully 
washed and cleaned before eating, and as a general rule simple washing, while 
it will get rid of most of the dirt, will not remove all the bacteria, insect eggs, 
spores of fungi, etc., that may adhere to them. If the systems of pseudo- 
reasoning followed by some of these diet experts were logical, it would be pos- 
sible to draw the conclusion that no one should eat lettuce or other salads, or 
raw vegetables and fruits. This would not be warranted by science. 

"In some of the literature circulated by the advocates of raw food their .^T^ 
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correqxMidents are urged not to eat animal foods because they say meat is filled 
with bacteria. This is not true. The surface of meat is not sterile, but the 
interior is, except in rare cases. We do not eat raw meat, except dried beef, 
or something similar, but cause it to be cooked, and this sterilizes it. In most 
cases where people have siiffered, or think that they suffer, from eating meat 
or any other normal article of diet, the trouble lies not with the actual article 
but either in the imagination of the consumer or in the fact that the food has not 
been kept clean, or properly prepared and properly handled after it is cooked. 

"In many cases, people on beginning a radically new diet, whether it has 
direct curative value or not, gain or think they gain a benefit. Any marked 
change in diet or cooking would produce the same effect, because change itself 
is often a benefit. The man or woman undertakes the new diet feeling convinced 
that it will help some real or fancied ailment, and expects results so strongly that 
imagination supplies them. Some of the cases so benefited are simply transient 
forms of digestive disturbances. Most of these feelings of discomfort quickly 
pass by themselves, if we do not dwell upon them and worry about them; but 
if the person tries a new diet, he is very i^t to attribute all improvement to that 
diet, whether it has any direct bearing on the case or not. In cases of serious 
digestive disturbances, sufferers should consult a physician of known ability and 
known standing in their community. To submit such cases for treatment by 
mail is as foolish as it would be for a man having a complicated and highly 
specialized business trouble to ask someone who had never seen his factory, 
and knew nothing about the business except the data he could supply in answer 
to a set of questions, to supply him with a positive remedy at long-distance. 

"Much of the advice on diet which has passed from individual to individual, 
and much of the supposed scientific advice now being sold for a price by some of 
the food advisers, is really little more than folk lore. A great many of the state- 
ments which are used as arguments by the experts for their diets have been 
traced by the Government specialists, and found to come from works on diet 
written so Icmg ago as to be no longer considered of value except to the student 
of the history of dietetics, or else they have been separated from qualifying 
statements which would make the interpretation given them by the comm^dal 
users wholly unwarranted. 

"These circulars of misinformaticm about diet find their prey principally 
among people who are always fancying that they have some complaint. If 
people remain in good physical condition year after year, and observe no marked 
change in weight, seem in good health and ^irits, and are eating any simple 
and normal mixed diet, they have no need to worry about their food. 

"People can expect to be Lighter in weight in summer than in winter. As 
a person grows older he should begin to cut down the amount he eats, and 
depend on a less complex and simpler diet. It is often said that when a person 
passes forty, he begins to need a different diet. The reason given is that he does 
not exercise so energetically as he did, and consequently does not need the same 
amount and kind of food that was required to keep up his energy for more active 
physical work." In concluding their remarks upon food, the government dieti- 
cians offer the following sensible advice to the public: 

''If you like raw food better than an3rthing else, eat it. If you like bread 
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and milk twice a day, eat it. The main thing, as one grows older, is to eat in 
moderation and then, as always, to see that what you eat is clean and that the 
cooked food you eat is originally in good condition and that it is well cooked. 
If you eat raw vegetables and fruits and raw milk, take precautions to see that 
they are dean before they enter your syBtem, If something really disagrees 
with you, and the fault lies actually with the article rather than with the method 
by which it has been kept or cooked, stop eating that kind of food. If jrou experi- 
ence serious discomfort which persists, consult the best physician you can discover. 
"Be wary of people who offer to give you advice or to cure you without 
ever seeing you. Finally, bear in mind that each human body has individual 
eharacteriatics, and that a diet which admirably suits one man who lives in a 
certain location and does a certain kind of work may not be adapted to another 
individual living in a different climate and doing a different kind of work." 

Fire ProUction in PMic Schools. 

Americans spend one dollar per inhabitant per year in building new school 
houses, and let those school houses bum down at the rate of more than one for 
every school day in the year. 

These facts were discovered some months ago by the Division of Education 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, and its officers promptly took up a study of fire 
protection in public sdiools. They found that the methods of such protection 
are comparatively cheap, simple, and easily applied. Any city which resolves 
that daily school attendance shall not mean daily danger of death, can readily 
put in motion measures which will make all its school buildings panic proof, all 
its new buildings fire ptoof, and all its old buildings fire retarding. 

The whole matter is so important and its solution so simple, that the Foundar 
tion has published and is distributing at the nominal cost of ten cents, a pamphlet 
which tells in pictiu*es and in terse sentences the magnitude of the danger with 
its appropriate remedy. A map shows that only two states, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts, have good fire laws, fifteen have fair to poor fire laws, and in thirty-one 
states school children are absolutely unprotected by law from the risk of death 
by fire. 
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Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. £. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 
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Subscription $5. 600 pp. ann. Founded 1906. Ed. by R. S. Woodworth. 
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Joamal of Abnormal Psychology — Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
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Psychological Qink — Philadelphia: Psycholodcal Clinic Press. 
Subscription $1.50. 280 pages annually. Edited by lightner Witmer. 
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Joamal of Religioas Psychology — Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $3. 480 pages annually. Quarterly. Founded 1904. 
Edited oy G. Stanley Hall and Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Joamal of Race Development — ^Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $2. 460 pages annually. Quarteriy. Founded 1910. 
Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 

Joamal of Educational Psychology — Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription $2.50. 600 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
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(Educational Psychology Monographs. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. 
Published separately at varying prices. Same publishers.) 

Joamal of Animal Behavior — Cambridge, Mass: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $3. 450 pages annually. Bi-monthly. Fotmded 1911. 
Edited by Robert M. Yerkes. 

The Behavior Monographs — Cambridge, Mass: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $3. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 
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SHALL ELECTIVE COURSES BE ESTABLISHED IN THE 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES OF THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 

By I. E. GOLDWASSER, 

Principal Public School 6B, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Table XLI of the Fourteenth Annual Report of the City Super- 
intendent of Schools to the Board of Education of the City of New 
York presents the following figures: 

Register before Promotion, June 30, 1912. 

lA 40,489 

IB 49,740 

2A 40,327 

2B 45,986 

3A 40,336 

3B 43,131 

4A 39,668 

4B 41,224 

5A 37,329 

6B 36,783 

6A 33,237 

6B 32,246 

7A 28,876 

7B 26,718 

8A , 22,25U 

8B 21,109 

Total 1A-8B 578,407 

In computing registers for the spring terms of the year, it has 
been found that the totals for B classes in the various grades are 
larger than those for the A classes. This is due to the fact tbut the 
admission into the lA classes in September of each year is grea 
that in February. The weather conditions are sorae%vhat l. 
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for this situation, parents being reluctant to have their children 
begin their attendance at school in the midst of winter. Further- 
more, the old tradition that the year be^ns in September, is also a 
factor tending to make the lA registers larger in the September term 
than in the February term. Thus the register in lA before promo- 
tion, January 31, 1912, was 60,962 while that on June 30, 1912, as 
already noted, was 40,489. As a result of this, A registers are larger 
in the fall term and smaller in the spring term in all the grades. 

Despite this fact, the 5B register is less than the 5A register 
for the spring term of 1912; and similar conditions obtain in the 
case of the 5th, 7th, and 8th years. In addition, it should be noted 
that the 6A register is 7252 less than the lA register, while that of 
8B is 12,068 less. It is fair to assume that of a given register in 6A 
classes at any specified time, about one-third will leave school with- 
out graduation. 

There is nothing novel about this inference from the data. 
It cannot, however, too frequently be brought before the notice 
of those interested in the schools, that imder the present forms of 
organization and administration, we are not able to hold children 
in the schools even to the end of the elementary course. 

Economic stress cannot be cited as the cause of this great reduc- 
tion. No one who has interviewed the boys and girls applying for 
an employment certificate, can fail to have become convinced that 
most of these children leave not because there is a real need for their 
going to work, but because the remaining years of the course do not 
offer features which bind them closely to school. It is not that work 
is necessary but rather that school is not attractive. 

In order to determine why the course of study seems not to hold 
within itself the features that make the school a vital thing to the 
pupils, it is not necessary to take the subjects individually and 
show wherein they have become narrowed by reason of traditional 
influences still operative in our school system. It might, of 
course, be shown that the course in English history in the seventh 
year, by reason of the lack of preparedness of the teacher, the vast 
scope of the subject matter, and the immaturity of the pupils, can 
never be made to enter into the real thinking experience of the chil- 
dren. We might refer to the 7A review of the United States and the • 
8B general review in geography and point out that this constant 
re-presentation of old material is uninteresting. Or the 8A course 
in geography might be cited as a curious relic of the old interest 
in science as an academic subject. 

In a similar way, the coiu^ in grammar could be analysed 
so as to show wherein it demands a power of discrimination and log- 
ical thinking beyond the average child of the elementary school ii^*^^ 
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80 cosmopolitan a city as ours. Again, the selection of masterpieces 
for literary study might be criticized on the ground that it does not 
properly provide for a vital point of contact between the emotional 
life of the pupils and the spirit of the selection. 

All these criticisms have been made, 'and with authority. In 
fact earnest efforts are now being made to revise the various courses 
of study so as to rid them of the burdens of the centuries and make 
them adequately representative of the demands of our times. Our 
board of education and our superintendents have been at work at 
this problem for several years and notable reforms have already 
been accomplished. Others are promised for the immediate future. 

But even if an ideal situation is created in each of the subjects, 
the fact will still remain that the course of study will be essentially 
academic. Book knowledge will still be emphasized. General 
culture, of the sort that one attributes to the well-read or well- 
informed man, will still be the distinguishing mark of the pupil 
who has mastered such com-ses. And the unfortunate fact will still 
confront us, so serious in its implications that its import is truly 
tragic, that the general fitness which we attempt to secure really I 
means specific unfitness. ' 

Take if you will the ordinary graduate of an elementary school. 
What is he fit for? Has he an equipment that will make him ready 
to take up with even a reasonable degree of eflSciency any occupation 
other than that of a clerk or an office assistant whose work is imskilled? 
His manual training has been with wood as the only material and with 
no machines. Her sewing has been by hand or on a foot-driven 
sewing-machine. Entering any shop or factory, such a graduate is 
no better, save in general inteUigence, than an absolutely imtrained 
beginner. The seventh and eighth years of the course have given 
no preparation that would serve as a recompense for the extra 
time spent in the school. Why, then, should a pupil stay? The lure 
of the diploma, as a cachet of culture, is not strong enough to hold 
one-third of the pupils. That fact is attested by the figures in our 
possession. And as an offset to the diploma, there is the larger pay 
envelope of the pupil who left in the seventh year and in a year or so 
has become economically more valuable to his employer than is the 
inexperienced graduate. 

Even this, however, prions as it is, does not give us a true 
picture of the gravity of im situation. The inflexibility of the course, 
essentially academic — a book-course — ^would seem to imply a homo- 
geneity of interests in the pupils. There is no material offered on 
which a variety of tastes can be tested. We have no way of discover- 
ing aptitudes of pupils. Excellence in history and geography may j 
be discovered. But what assurance have we that we are not neglecPO^^^ 
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ing some extraordinary power in another direction? Eventually, 
such power must find expression. But the waste of tentative efifort 
before a final form for activity is discovered is bound to be tremen- 
dous. Nor is it with extraordinary ability alone that we are con- 
cerned. How about the pupil who may be just a little above the 
average in some trade, who would find happiness in self-expression, 
but who is doomed to discontent because he was never given a chance 
to discover himself imtil it was too late? 

Opinions may differ as to whether we can develop eflSciency 
in any trade by training pupils in the seventh and eighth years of 
the course. There may be debate as to whether children of thirteen 
•are old enough or mature enough to select their life occupation. But 
what argument can be advanced against giving them an acquaint- 
ance with many different kinds of activity — commercial, industrial, 
and the like — so that their choice of a vocation shall be made not 
in spite of their ignorance of aU, but because of an actual^ if limited, 
experience of work in each of (he vocations? Let them learn and know 
the different trades, so that, knowing, they shall be able later to exer- 
cise a free choice. Let us eliminate, as far as we can, the accidental 
determination of a life pursuit. 

If our seventh and eighth years were converted into an experi- 
mental period, pupils would soon come to find value in these final 
years of the course. And if, when the choice had been carefully made, 
an added year were given to the elementary schools, so that a pupil 
might receive simple training in his work, we should be producing 
ef&cient graduates, with choices rationally made and with an equip- 
ment that would increase their wage-earning power. In short, we 
should be laying the foimdations for happiness and competency. 
Incidentally, we should be holding a greater nimiber of pupils for a 
longer period in our schools. 

Is there the variety of demand that is presupposed by our 
statement of the needs of the situation? Is it true that pupils in our 
seventh and eighth years have decided preferences for pursuits, 
for which no training whatever is given in our elementary schools? 
In order to determine this, a study was made of 2552 bo3rs and girls 
in the seventh and eighth years of Public School 62, Intermediate. 
This school receives pupils from the 6B classes of seven neighboring 
schools. Almost all the children are Jewish. Each child was told 
to write a letter to the principal of the school, covering these points: 

1. What do you intend to do when you go out into life? 

2. Why do you make this selection? 

3. If you could begin at once to prepare for this pursuit 

what would you like to take up? Digitized by vjuu^lC 
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The idea was to secure a statement of, — 

1. Choice. 

2. Reasons. 

3. Pupils' ideas of content of courses. 

Before any attempt is made to present the results of this study, 
one fact must be made clear. The mere choice of a certain vocation 
on the part of the pupil should not mean that such vocation is neces- 
sarily to be followed by him. Guidance is more important than 
choice. The selections here indicated were made imder conditions 
which made it impossible for children to have discovered themselves. 
They were judging relative values, as will be seen, not in terms of 
their own powers but largely in terms of the degrees of desirability 
of the work they intended to engage in. The point to bear in mind, 
however, is that with a thorough-going academic coiurse, wishes 
at all events, have already been registered in their minds. 

In order to make the choice more intelligent, the words Academic, 
Industrial, and Commercial were used and carefully explained to all 
the pupils. 

TABLE 1. — CHOICE OF VOCATIONS. 





Academic 


ladustrial 


Commercial 


ToUli 


Boy8 


396 


273 


440 


1109 


Girls 


376 


326 


741 


1443 



772 599 1181 2552 

Assuming that we had a perfect academic course, we should 
then be supplying the needs of 772 out of 2552 pupils, 30 per cent. 
In this particular section of the city there are many " business schools'' 
which turn out as from a hopper, stenographers and bookkeepers 
often with one year's training or less. Such schools meet the needs 
of 46 per cent of the pupils. The remaining 24 per cent of the pupils 
wish industrial work, and the only agency in the seventh and eighth 
years, outside of the Vocational Schools for Boys and for Girls 
(where car fare is a deterrent factor), is the course in woodwork and 
handnsewing, with a little training in sewing on a foot-driven machine. 

What are the considerations that influence pupils in their choice 
of a vocation? What is the occupation they wish to foUow, prepara- 
tion for which involves study in the courses indicated? 

The second of these investigations is extremely interesting as 
affording an insight into the definiteness of the selection made by .^T^ 

pupils. Digitized by V^cTOgle 
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TABLE 2. 

Among the 396 boys selecting an academic course, these 
ambitions are to be noted, — 

Architect 4 

Astronomer 2 

Artist 2 

Chemist 3 

Civil Engineer 19 

Civil Service 16 

Doctor 65 

Electrical Engineer 2 

Forester 1 

Lawyer 76 

Literary Man 4 

Musician 4 

Optometrist 1 

Orator. 1 

Pharmacist 19 

Philosopher 1 

Rabbi 1 

Surgeon 2 

Teacher 45 

Veterinary Surgeon 1 

Total 269 

The remaining 127 will be accounted for in another way. 

TABLE 3. 

Among the 376 girls selecting an academic course these am- 
bitions are to be noted, — 

Teacher 220 

Physician 12 

Nurse 10 

Dentist 2 

Music Teacher 6 

Librarian 17 

Teacher of Athletics 2 

Lawyer 16 

Author 5 

Artist 3 

Teacher of Drawing 2 

Pharmacist 2 

Musician 2 

Total 300 

The remaining 76 will be accounted for in another wa)^. o 
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TABLK 4. 

Among the 273 bo3n3 selecting an industrial course these ambi- 
tions are to be noted, — 

Carpenter 23 

Electrician 20 

Civil Engineer 64 

Machinist 10 

Plumber 8 

Printer 12 

Telegrapher 5 

Designer 6 

Surveyor 4 

Diamond Setter 1 

Farmer 4 

Mechanician 4 

Letter Carrier 1 

Poet Office Clerk 1 

Artist 11 

Builder 4 

Machine Designer 1 

Factory Owner 1 

Furniture Maker 1 

Inventor ^ 1 

Tailor 1 

Teacher of Manual Training 2 

Wool Manufacturer 1 

Engineer 6 

Automobile Industry 1 

Pattern making 2 

Cloak and Suit Cutter 2 

Mechanical Engineer 1 

Electrical Engineer 5 

Jeweler 1 

Chauffeur 2 

Forester 2 

Bookbinder 3 

Cabinetmaker 10 

Motion Picture Operator 1 

Mining Engineer 1 

Ironworker 1 

Total 232 

The remaining 41 will be accounted for in another way.^^^^ o 
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TABLE 5. 

Among the 326 girls selecting an industrial course the following 
ambitions are to be noted, — 

Dressmaker 143 

Milliner 75 

Milliner and Dressmaker 22 

Designer 34 

Teacher of Cooking 2 

Photographer 1 

Nurse 3 

Artist 4 

Embroiderer 9 

Embroidery Designer 1 

Librarian 6 

Total 280 

The remaining 46 will be accoimted for in another way. 

TABLE 6. 

Among the 440 boys selecting a commercial course, the follow- 
ing ambitions are to be noted, — 

Grocer 1 

Florist 1 

Jeweler 1 

Salesman 81 

Traveling Salesman 82 

Bookkeeper 186 

Stenographer 69 

Office Clerk 6 

Bartender 1 

Reporter 1 

Public Accountant 2 

Banker 3 

Typewriter 4 

Letter Carrier 2 

Post Office Clerk 2 

Bank Clerk 7 

Shipping Clerk 3 

Foreman 1 

Wholesale Dry Goods 1 

Jewelry Business 1 

Commissioner of Deeds 1 

Telegrapher 1 

Stenographer, Typewriter and Bookkeeper 1 

Broker 1 

To know how to pay workmen 1 

Digitized tDy^^OOQlC 

Total 440 O 
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TABLE 7. 



Among the 741 girls selecting a commercial course the following 
ambitions are to be noted, — 

Bookkeeper 262 

Saleswoman 25 

Typewriter 30 

Stenogn4>her 39 

Bookkeeper, Typewriter, and Stenogn^her 51 

Cashier 2 

Office Assistant 6 

BankQeric.. 1 

Bookkeeper and Typewriter 22 

Bookkeeper and Stenogn4>her 4 

Stenogn4;>her and Typewriter 97 

Buyer 7 

CL&k 1 

Composer 1 

Traveling saleswoman 1 

Total 559 

The remaining 182 will be accoimted for in another way. 

Were the courses of various kinds given to the children of the 
seventh and eighth years it is probable that choices would be 
entirely different. Moreover, were the teachers afforded an oppor- 
tunity to observe children at work in the various courses they would 
be able to add to their original judgment of aptitude the results of 
their observation, and so might make intelligent suggestions to 
influence choice. For it is to be noted that with a definite aim in 
view, children have selected the wrong course. 

In some instances, the choice indicated clearly that the child 
had made a selection and still was entirely wrong in conception as to 
the nature of the course. 



This was true in the following cases: 

Aead«mio Industrial Commarciftl 

Boys 4 3 6 

Girls 

In some cases the choice was made and no aim at all was stated: 

Aeademio Induttrial Commerdal 

Boys Digitized bjCK^OOQle 

Girls 4 14 ^ 
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The mere fact of personal preference sufficed as a reason in 
many cases: 



Boys. 
Girls. 



Academic Industrial Commercial 

..11 

..46 20 128 



The wish of parents was frequently cited as the only reason for 
the choice. The numbers are: 

Academic Industrial Commercial 



Boys. 
Girls. 



11 
9 



11 
6 



21 

22 



A general liking for the content of the course was occasionally 
cited as a reason: 

Academic Induftrial Commercial 



Boys. 
Girls. 



30 
19 



14 

7 



In some cases the selection was based on the child's aptitude for 
such phases of the work as had already been taken up in the regular 
course: 

Academic Industrial Commercial 



Boys. 
Girls. 



The desire to help parents in their work was cited as a reason : 



Boys. 
Girls. 



Academic Industrial Commercial 

.. 1 1 

.. 2 



Miscellaneous reasons were given as follows: 



To lead a useful life 

Course is short, t 

Desire to be happy 

Because of health 

Work is easy 

Salary is good 

Course is practical 

Step to higher work 

Postpones need of final choice. . 



Academic 



B. 



G. 



Industrial 



G. 



-£^pi 



Commercial 



B. G. 



18 

1 
3 

1 



ikK 
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An interesting study was made of what the pupils should like 
to have the various courses include: 



Academic Course 

Boyi Girls 

^'Mathematics 102 240 

Grammar 2 

Spelling 9 

rWjatin 60 89 

Music 3 15 

Current Events 1 

How to overcome obstacles in life 1 

' How to use surgical instruments 1 

Drawing 14 

.-**Vench 179 1 

Chemistry 19 

German 45 1 

Modern Languages 43 63 

HBnglish 72 254 

Spanish 18 

-«istory 32 56 

Geography 33 1 

Reading 2 1 

Medicine 25 - 

Biology 7 

Civics 5 

Law 31 ' 

Hygiene 16 

Physiology 1 

Penmanship 6 

Contracts 2 

Botany 5 

Greek 15 

Astronomy 1 

Art 1 

Italian 5 

Russian 1 

Debating 2 

Science 2 

Industrial Course 

Boys 

Surveying 2 

Plumbing 2 

Languages 5 

Arithmetic 113 

Grammar 1 

Agriculture 1 

Botany 2 

Penmanship ^ j 

Latin. Digitized by VrrOOQlC 

German 
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Boys 

French 19 

Geography 23 

History 6 

Spanish 7 

English 66 

Salesmanship 3 

Art 2 

Electricity 13 

Carpentry 11 

Machine Work 10 

Mechanical Drawing 22 

Free Hand Drawing 16 

Woodwork 24 

Science 22 

Designing 6 

Printing 3 

Astronomy 1 

Architecture 2 

Bookbinding 1 

Foundry Work 2 

Metal Work 1 

Tailoring 1 

Woodtuming 3 

Geometry 4 

Engineering 2 

Algebra 1 

Painting 1 

Greek 1 

^Polish 1 

Russian 1 

Turkish ! 1 

Spelling 6 

Reading 1 

COMMBRCIAL COUBSE 

English 137 

Mathematics 172 

Penmanship 81 

Geography 38 

Commercial Law 2 

History 12 

Science 2 

Drawing 3 

German 16 

Letter Writing 10 

Geometry 1 

Designing 1 

French 33 

Spanish 20 

Buying 6 . ^T^ 

Salesmanship PjQili^^d by ^UOglL 

Physics 1 
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Botany 1 

Italian 2 

Dutch > 1 

Languages 12 

Bookkeeping 59 

Typewriting 35 

Stenography 65 

Algebra 1 

Designing 2 

Spelling 13 

A similar study of the content of commercial and industrial 
courses as judged by girls has not been tabulated, owing to circum- 
stances which lead us to question the value of the data. 

It is interesting to note how definite is the demand. There is 
little or no suggestion of basic preparation, of a training larger than 
the need of the occupation itself. An ordinary trade school or a 
private business school will give the narrow work desired by these 
pupils. It requires a larger view of social and economic needs to 
build upon these desires of the children, a broad, fundamental 
preparedness making for greater efficiency in any particular vocation. 
How can this be done in a school of the type of Public School 62, 
Manhattan? 

It may be well to make clear at the outset that an intermediate 
school offers many opportimities for organization which do not 
exist in the regular ^^es of an elementary school. The num- 
ber of pupils in the seventh and eighth years is. much larger; in 
this school almost 3000 pupils are enrolled in the last two years of 
the course. There are three shops, three kitchens, two sewing rooms, 
a typewriting room, two science rooms, and one laboratory. There 
is space for the equipment of special rooms for the various industries 
as they are taught. 

The following plan of organization is suggested: 

1. Secure from the principals of 6B schools a detailed statement 
of the special aptitudes and weaknesses of pupils entering the inter- 
mediate school. Classify new admissions on the basis of these 
reports so as to secure a certain degree of homogeneity in the com- 
position of each class. 

2. Institute tests of a general nature in the 7A grade, to deter- 
mine general intelligence, manual skill, power of judgment in practical 
situations, etc. Tabulate all such findings for future reference. 
Miinsterberg tests or others of a similar nature may be used to 
furnish a basis for teachers' judgments. 

3. Beginning with the 7A grade and extending through the 
8A grade, courses should be established in electric-wiring, sheet 
metal work, wood-turning, leather work, etc., for boys, and 
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dressmaking, millinery, embroidering, machine work, etc., for girls. 
Each course should extend over a period of nine weeks, thus affording 
a series of six courses. All pupils should be required to take each 
course in tiun. Time schedules should be so arranged that at least 
eight hours a week may be devoted to the special courses. No 
attempt should be made to do more than acquaint the pupil with 
the fundamental simple processes underlying the various occupations. 

4. Every pupil should be carefully observed while at work and 
a detailed record kept of his or her proficiency in the course. The 
work should be so planned as to make data available with regard to 
general adaptability, rather than to give skill in the occupation as 
such. 

5. Dining the 8A grades, conferences should be held between 
parent, pupil and teacher, the results of the tests and the records of 
the course should be carefully examined, and the pupil should be 
directed into the course for which he appears to be suited and in 
which all conditions combine to make it probable that he will become 
efficient. 

It is in the SB grades that the special training should begin. 
Small groups should be formed for each course. Intricate processes 
cannot be taught nor can work of a heavy nature be undertaken. 
One of the objects sought in the studies of the Vocation Bureau of 
Boston is stated thus, ** To analyze the relation of aptitudes, interests, 
and habits to modem industrial demands, and thus lay an adequate 
foundation for a system of training regardful of social as well as 
economic needs." Whatever training is given should be along 
lines determined by some such study as this. The coinrses should 
be checked up constantly by the results of occupational investigations 
and must be organized with an ever-present ideal of sympathetic 
vocational guidance. 

Pupils who wish to enter a classical high school with the idea of 
graduating should be enrolled at the beginning of the SB grade in 
classes organized for such pupils. Specifld attention should be given 
to technical grammar, to the fundamental principles underlying 
arithmetical operations, to oral English with particular reference 
to the technique of correct speech, to penmanship, to the mechanics 
of written language, spelling, punctuation, etc., and to teaching 
pupils how to study. *'^ • -• ^^ 

Pupils who intend to complete the full Qourse in a commercial 
high school should be enrolled at the beginning of 'the SB grade in 
classes organized for such pupils. Special attention should be given 
to correct oral En^ish, as regards both the technique of speech and 
freedom from foreign idioms; to letter writing; to study of busine^j^ 
forms; to an explanation of the principles underlying the vario^ 
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kinds of business to which arithmetic applications are made, such as 
commission, discount, insurance, etc.; to commercial geography, and 
to modes of manufacture. 

Pupils who intend to complete the full course in a manual 
training trade high school should be enrolled at the beginning of 
the 8A grade in classes organized for such pupils. Special attention 
should be given to correct oral English, as regards both the technique 
of speech and freedom from foreign idioms; to mechanical and free- 
hand drawing, to the fundamental arithmetical operations; to simple 
constructional geometry; to elementary algebra; to science; to 
modes of manufacture in the various industries; to shop-work. 

Girls who intend to complete the full course in a technical 
high school should be enrolled at the beginning of the 8B grade in 
classes organized for such pupils. Special attention should be 
given to sewing (hand and machine), embroidering, with applications 
to dressmaking and millinery; to cooking and a study of food-values; 
to home-making in general. For the last named work, use should be 
made of the model flat built for this specific purpose. 

This will leave a large number of pupils who, under ordinary 
circiunstances, would leave school at the end of the eighth year, 
or when they had attended a half year or more at a high school. 
During the year and a half, from the beginning of the 7B grade, the 
aptitudes of these pupils have been tested at the diflferent occupational 
activities carried on; their general intelligence and their special 
powers have been carefully noted. A study should also have been 
made of their home conditions, the needs of the family, etc. The 
principal or competent teachers should have held interviews with 
the parents with a view to arriving at some knowledge of the pupils' 
aims and those of his family. The "vocational guide" should pro- 
ceed to suggest what line of work the pupil should take up. 

If there is still uncertainty as to what the ultimate choice 
is to be, the academic course should be recommended. For those 
intending to enter business, the commercial course should be urged, 
while the industrial course should be recommended to those who wish 
to enter one of the trades. 

The term in these courses should be one and a half years. In 
this way, for pupils who ordinarily would leave school at the end 
of the eighth year, we shall be adding a year to their school career, 
giving them a quality and a degree of preparation which will soon 
convince parents that the extra time spent in school is more than 
compensated for by the increased efficiency, — ^yes, and the increased 
earning power of the child who has this more extended preparation. 
It may be urged that parents will not be able to afford to keep their ^ 
children at school for the longer period. This may very well be tis^uvic 
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Still it must be borne in mind that where legation has prolonged 
the compulsory school attendance period, parents have found the 
means to support their children at school. When the grade at which 
pupils may apply for employment certificates was made 7A instead 
of 5B; parents resigned themselves to the inevitable and adapted 
themselves to the situation as best they could. Under the plan set 
forth, however, the force which compels the longer stay in school is 
not exercised by a law but by the self-interest of pupil and parent. 
Is it not reasonable to expect that once the work has justified itself, 
parents will be more than willing to have their children remain in 
school for the extra year? 

Many graduates from our elementary schools enter a business 
school for a training of a half year. The commercial course which is 
here suggested, will keep many pupils in the school and the city will 
for the first time be meeting a need which has for many years been 
clearly expressed by the people of the community. 

The records show that large numbers of the pupils who enter our 
high schools from the elementary school, stay in the secondary 
institutions for a year or so and then drop out. A certain percentage 
of this "mortality" has been rightly attributed to the inflexible 
course of study, to poor teaching, to the impreparedness of the pupil 
for independent study. But all the discharges cannot be traced 
to any one of these causes or to any combination of them. Jn many 
cases parents are so situated that they can afford to keep the boy or 
girl at school for one year, but no longer. Under the present system 
the only place for such pupils to go to is the high school. They are 
not really a part of the student body, they cause an unhealthy 
condition as regards size of classes in the first two terms, they call 
for large and expensive buildings, they create problems of manage- 
ment, of organization, of discipline, of supervision, which inevitably 
reduce the efficiency of the school. The pupils who have come to 
the high school for the pmpose of completing the entire course are 
to a certain extent neglected, because of the great number of tran- 
sients on the register. 

If the ninth year which is here recommended were adopted, 
such pupils would not clog and clutter up the administrative and 
supervisory channels of our high schools. They would not be sent 
out into the world with such inadequate equipment as must neces- 
sarily result from a truncated course. For they all have had one- 
fourth of some subjects, one-third of others, one-half of still others. 
Their work ends nowhere. They have no general culture, they have 
no special training. In the ninth year, however, they will receive 
a complete course. True, they cannot get as much training as would 
be theirs were they to complete the entire course in an academic, ^q]^ 

igi ize y ^ 
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manual training, or a commercial high school. But they will be far 
more efficient than the derelict high school student who leaves at 
the end of one year; who does not know what he wants to do, or 
who, if he does know, cannot do it because he has had no training • 
for it. 

The planning of the work for such courses calls for much careful 
thought and systematic preparation. A body of opinion should 
first be gathered from men of affairs representing different outlooks, 
different occupations, etc. This may be considered the norm by 
which to test any course that may be evolved by educators. In 
every case, the course should be adapted to the community, and due 
regard should be had for the kind of pupils the course is intended 
to serve. 

There may be some doubt whether a purely academic course 
should find a place in a ninth-year school, the aim of which is to 
increase vocational efficiency. As a matter of fact, this course is 
intended merely to relieve the situation as it exists in our classical 
high schools today. Arrangements should be made whereby pupils 
may be transferred from the academic course to either the industrial 
or the commercial, as soon as the more special demand makes itself 
felt. 

The academic course should include literature, current history, 
business conditions, business arithmetic, science, civics, music, and 
physical training. If possible there should be work in ethics through 
organized activities involving personal, civic, and social service. 

The commercial course should include business English, office 
practice, business arithmetic, commercial geography and bookkeeping. 

The industrial course should cover for boys and for girls a 
complete course in the occupation, the training to extend over 
the full year and a half. In no course should work in English, 
oral and written, and in civics, be omitted. 

The details of these courses must be worked out with the greatest 
care. Much preparatory work has ab*eady been done. Analyses 
have been made of some of the industries, and the processes have 
been reduced to their simplest elements. We are coming to under- 
stand better the principles that must govern the elimination of 
non-essentials from the traditional academic and commercial coiurses. 
All this, however, is a matter of time. The experiments will be ten- 
tative, and there must always be the frankest kind of self-criticism. 
But in work of this kind lies what seems to be a constructive 
attempt to meet one phase of the problem of elementary school 
education in its relation to the efficiency of the individual and the 
progress of the state. ^ i 

Digitized by VjOOQIO 



PHYSIOLOGICAL AGE AND SCHOOL STANDING. 

By Irving King, 

State University of Iowa. 

The following study is the initial report of an investigation 
under way in the Iowa City grammar and high schools, which it is 
hoped may be extended over several years. Its object is to record 
as accurately as possible the incidence of physiological maturity in 
each pupil with sp>ecial reference to proficiency in school tasks and 
to progress through the grades. All pupils between ten and a half 
years and seventeen years old are being considered in order to secure 
the records of the antecedent and the subsequent age-groups, i. e. 
the immature and the mature, for comparison with the maturing 
group, as well as to enable us to compare the records made by each 
individual in these three stages of development. We wish to discover 
whether, in this group of pupils, there is any difference in school 
ability and school progress in the three stages of development, 
whether maturing at a later chronological age than usual is less 
favorable to the individual than an early or median age, and lastly, 
whether the physiological age has any observable relation to elimina- 
tion from school. 

The present report deals only with the pupils who attended the 
granmiar school during the year 1912-1913. The degree of maturity 
was estimated by the principal and a discriminating woman teacher, 
through careful observation of the height and general ph3r8ical 
appearance of each individual. No regular physical examinations 
were possible.* It is hoped that the remainder of the study can be 
based upon physical examinations of both sexes. While estimates 
of the degree of physical maturity made by our method are necessarily 
subject to some error, we believe that they closely approximate the 
facts. Our determination to try this method in the absence of a 
better, was based on the statement made by Dr. F. L. Foster* to the 
effect that where physical examinations cannot be made, a fairly 
accurate classification of pupils according to physiological age can 
be made on the basis of height and general physical appearance. 

The only studies along the same line as this with which we are 
familiar are those by Dr. Crampton and Dr. Foster, which are referred 

> A aimilar method is reported by Dr. C. Ward Crampton in his paper. "The Sifnificanoe of 
Phynologioal Age in EdueaUon." Proceedingi of Fifteenth JntemaUonal Congrue (m Hygiene and 
Demography, 1913. ^rrl/o 
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to in this article. Dr. Crampton states that there is a direct relation 
between physiological maturity and mental ability, the pubescent 
and mature boys doing better work than the immature; and that 
early or average pubescence is more favorable than that occurring 
a year or two later.' Dr. Foster believes, on the basis of experiments 
in a New York City boys' high school, that boys who are grouped in 
classes according to physiological age, rather than according to 
chronological age, do better work than in classes in which physiological 
age is ignored.^ 

The following table (I) shows the distribution of our 271 grammar 

TABLE I. 



Ages 


130 Boys 


135Girli 


Immature 


Maturing 


Mature 


Immature 


Maturing 


Mature 


lOi 


6 






4 


1 




11 


4 






3 


2 




Hi 


12 


1 




5 


3 


•• 


12 


8 


2 




8 


3 




m 


13 


3 




5 


12 


2 


13 


7 


9 




4 


12 


4 


13J 


9 


19 


1 


2 


11 


8 


14 


3 


12 


1 




8 


11 


Hi 


2 


6 


7 




5 


9 


15 


2 


3 




4 


3 


15i 


1 


1 






1 


1 


16 




1 


2 




•• 


4 


16i 






2 








Totals... 


65 


55 


^^^^ 


^^ 


62 


42 



school pupils 
physiological < 
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From this table one may easily see the incidence of maturity 
for the sexes by half years from ten and a half to seventeen. 

Table II shows the distribution of the school marks actually 
received by these pupils, according to age, sex and degree of maturity. 
In almost every case there are five marks for each pupil, the marks 
for such subjects as writing, music, manual training and domestic 
science not being included. Five grades are used in ranking these 
pupils, Excellent, Good, Medium, Poor, and Failure. In practice 
the mark of "G" is probably nearer the average of ability in the 
class than is the mark of ''M". It seems fair, in any case, to group 
the marks of "E" and "G" together as standing for good to fair 
work and the marks "M", "P", and "F" together as standing for 
inferior work. The limited number of pupils available for this study 
makes this classification of the marks into Good and Poor much more 
satisfactory than a finer grouping would be. It better reveals the 
general tendencies and these are all that we can hope to arrive at in 
any case. 

From this table we can see the total number of high and low 
marks received by each sex for each half-year of chronological age 
and for each stage of physiological development. By computing the 
percentages which the high grades are of the total number of grades 
received by each sex and physiological age, we are able to compare 
the total standings directly with each other. 



PERCENTAQES OF GOOD ORADES. 



Boys. 
GirlB. 



Immatura 


Maturinc 


MftUin 


68.4 


57.8 


46.7 


71.0 


60.9 


56.6 



It appears from the above figures that the girls of each physio- 
logical age make slightly better showings in their marks than do the 
boys of corresponding degrees of development; that the prepubes- 
cents of both sexes do better than the pubescents, and that the 
pubescents are superior to the postpubescents. 

It is of interest to see how these high and low marks are distrib- 
uted through the various classes of the grammar school and in 
table III on page 226 this is shown in percentages, for greater ease of 
comparison. The table does not throw any great light on the problem 
in which we are here interested, namely, — ^the relation of ph3r8iological 
age to school standing and school progress, because chronological 
age is not considered. Grade 7b, for example, contains immature 
boys of several different chronological ages. Digitized by vji^OQIc 
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TABLE II. 

AQB-IIATUBITT DIBTBIBUTION OF HIGH AND LOW IIARKS. (THB UPPER 
NUMBHB8 IN SACB 8PACS RBFBR TO THS B0T8 AND THB LOWBB TO THB 

QIBLB.) 



Ages 


ImxDAiur* 


Maturins j Matora 1 


S-O 


M-P 


E-^ 


M-F 


E-G 


M-F 


10* 


30 
14 


6 




5 










11 


18 
15 


2 


8 


2 


. 








lU 


42 
19 


18 
6 


1 
14 


4 

1 


• 








12 


28 
30 


12 
10 


8 
11 


2 
4 










12J 


43 
16 


22 
9 


9 
41 


6 
19 


7 


3 


13 


20 
12 


16 

8 


23 
39 


22 
21 


17 


3 


13J 


26 
4 


19 
6 


49 

28 


41 
27 


25 


5 
15 


14 


8 


7 


37 
23 


23 
17 


5 
29 


26 


Hi 


7 


3 


21 
17 


9 

8 


19 
25 


16 
20 


16 






7 
8 


3 
12 


3 
5 


12 
10 


15J-17.... 




5 


4 


6 
5 


8 
11 


12 
14 


Totals... 


222 
110 


104 
45 


159 
180 


115 

121 


35 
U9 


45 
91 



Age lOH ti)«a&i tha aniup froEu lO^f to lU aad io on with ?Ach age gToup, 
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TABLE UI. 

DISTRIBUTION BT PERCBNTAQB8 OF HIGH AND LOW MARKS ACCORDINQ TO 

SCHOOL GRADE, BEX AND PHYSIOLOGICAL AGE. (THE UPPER NX7MBERB 

REFER TO THE BOTS.) 



Qndm 


Inmutture 


Maturinc 


Mature 


E-O 


M-F 


E-G 


M-F 


E-O 


M-F 


6b 


82 
89 


18 
11 




100 






6a 


45 
54 


55 
46 


50 
40 


50 
60 






7b 


78 
65 


22 
35 


37 
64 


63 
36 


30 
60 


70 
40 


7a 


67 
65 


43 
35 


50 
57 


50 
43 


60 


100 
40 


8b 


76 
60 


24 
40 


53 
70 


47 
30 


45 
52 


55 

48 


8a 


70 


30 


80 
65 


20 
35 


85 
63 


15 
37 



This group of immature boys is not therefore a homogeneous 
group, some being normal in theu* development and others retarded. 
This lack of homogeneity renders very uncertain any conclusions 
that one might attempt to draw from class groups alone. The table 
is presented for its negative rather than for its positive value. 

On this point of eariy and late development Boas says in a recent 
article,* referring to the investigations of Porter and Crampton, 
"These observations make it plausible that the assumption which 
has been made so frequently — ^that a period of slow development 
of the body is correlated with a period of rapid development of 
mental faculties and vice versa — ^is not correct, but rather that 
rapid physical and mental development go hand in hand." 'And the 
same authority in another article, "We must not commit the error 
of identifying physiological development with physiological age, 
or of considering chronological age as irrelevant. . . . We must not 
assume that individuals who exhibit the same stages of physiological 
development are the same, physiologically speaking, no matter what 
their actual age may be; on the contrary, the past and prospective 
physiological changes in their bodies will proce^iti j|% bv^HS^I^^Ql^Ic 

• "Growth." CydoptAia «/ EdueaHtm, II. 180. 
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manners/'^ The presumption is that the mental development will 
also be different according as to whether the prepubescent or the 
pubescent pupil is young or old in his group, t. e. normal or retarded 
in his development, as compared with his fellows of the same age in 
years. 

With reference to this point it is fortunately possible, from our 
data, to compare various age-groups in the different degrees of 
maturity. Thus we can compare immature boys of thirteen years 
and under with immature boys of over thirteen. Similar divisions 
of young and old maturing and mature can be made. The divisions 
into younger and older groups which is here presented is based in 
part upon the distribution shown in table i, in connection with the 
commonly accepted ages of normal pubescence in the two sexes. We 
thus get, — 

TABLE IV. 
THE RELATION OF GOOD AND POOR GRADES IN THE TOUNOER AND OLDER 

AGE-GROUPS. 



Num- 
ber of 
Cmee 




Actual 

Ntunber 

of Grades 


Percentages 
of Hifh 
and Low 




E-Q 


M-F 


E-O 


M-F 


43 

22 

46 

10 

9 

8 

20 

11 

33 

29 

34 

8 


Immature boys of 13 years or younger. . . 

" " over 13 years 

Maturing " of 14i years or younger. . 
" " over 14i years 


161 
61 

127 
32 
24 
12 
78 
32 
. 113 
76 
98 
16 


54 
49 
98 
18 
21 
28 
22 
23 
52 
69 
67 
24 


75 
56 
75 
64 
53 
30 
78 
58 
68 
52 
60 
40 


25 
44 
25 
36 
47 
70 
22 
42 
32 
48 
40 
60 


Mature " of 15 years or younger. . . 

" " over 15 years 

Immature girls of 12 J years or younger. . 
" " over 12J years 


Maturing " of 13i years or younger. . 

" over 13J years 

Mature " of 15 years or younger. . . 
** " over 15 years 



It is clear from this table that the younger groups of each 
physiological age do better work than the older groups. Since 
the older groups comprise those pupils who are more or less retarded, 
or at least late in their development, our figures seem to confirm the 
statements of Boas, quoted above, with reference to the unfavorable- 
ness of late development. 

Our next question was with reference to the relative efficiency 
of pupils of different degrees of development but of practically the ^^Tp 

•••The Growth of Childrwi," Seienet, N. 8., XXXVI. 817. W12. 
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same age in years. Only the half year groups between twelve and a 
half and fourteen and a half contained enough cases of each physio- 
logical age to make such a comparison significant. 

TABLE V. ofGooJr 

GnulM 

i-i- 1 <oi X <o /immature 66 

Girl8l2§tol3yea« (Maturing and mature 69 

a' la 13 to 1^4 [immature 60 

^ \ Matiuing and mature 80 

» 10X toi /immature 65.5 

Boyal3tol3Jye«i8 (Maturing 66 

Ti 101 X ^A /immature 58 

BoyamtoMyeam (maturing 54 

» -.. --1 /immature 63 

Boys 14 to 14J years (maturing 72 

It can be seen from the above table that, age for age, the mature 
girls do better work than the immature. The boys' figures show a 
similar superiority in all but one of the groups. 

Thus far we have confined our discussion to the high and low 
marks in their relation to physiological age. Such marks are only a 
rough measure of intellectual ability; at least they are only one of 
the measures. School progress, or advancement in the grades, while 
dependent upon marks to some extent, is really another measure of 
ability. It is possible that degree of progress, irrespective of marks 
received, is a better index of ability of one sort thim are the school 
marks. The latter measure the degree of brightness at a particular 
time, while school progress shows whether development has been, 
on the whole, rapid or slow. With this point in mind we may turn 
to oiur data with the question, — ^what is the present degree of progress 
through the grades of the different physiological age-groups? Are 
the pubescents, as a class, generally advanced in the grades, or is 
their distribution more nearly dependent upon age in years? To 
answer this question the number of maturing pupils in the three 
lower classes, 6l>-7b, was compared, age for age, with those maturing 
in the three upper classes, 7a-8a. The following figures show this 
distribution graphically. The maturing pupils are presented accord- 
ing to half-year age-groups; those of each group who are in the lower 
classes being indicated by white rectangles while those who are of 
the same age in years, but in the upper classes, are indicated by black 
rectangles. 

These figures show clearly that the maturing age in both sexes 
is favorable to school progress, for at every age where there are enough 
cases to be significant, pupils of this degree of development are found ^ 
in the upper classes in decidedly greater numbers than in the low^ 
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COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF MATURING PUPILJ9, AGE BT AGE, IN THE LOWER 

THREE CLASSES WITH THOSE IN THE UPPER THREE CLASSES. 

BLACK RETANOLES REPRESEN^T UPPER CLASSES. 



classes. This showing is not inconsistent with the comparatively 
lower standing indicated above for pubescents in the matter of 
grades. Maturity, in the case of these pupils, does not seem to be a 
factor in improving the quality of work, but it does seem to be 
associated with progress through the grades. 

It would not be safe to draw dogmatic or sweeping conclusions 
from this little study. As far as they go, the findings agree with 
those of Crampton that progress in physiological age is related to 
school efficiency. It may be that a later and more extended study 
of these children, based upon a more accurate determination of 
physiological age, will lead to different results. In one important 
respect particularly, these results are in accord with previous studies, 
in that they indicate that over-age individuals in all the ^^^ffdlgh^^QQlg 
logical stages are inferior to those of normal development. ^ 



REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Character Developmenl. By Charles Keen Taylor. Phila. : The John C. Winston 

Company, 1913. Pp. 241. lUiis. 

It has been generally understood that the function of the public schools 
is to receive children as so much raw material at the age of five, or six, or seven, 
and after working them over, to let them go at fourteen, prepared to make their 
way and become in time full-fledged citizens of the republic. Many criticisQiB, 
destructive and constructive, have been offered, some reflecting upon the finished 
(or half finished) product, others directed to factors of waste in the process. It 
has remained for Mr. Charles Keen Taylor, — not the efficiency engineer, but the 
educator of like surname, — ^to devise a plan for correlating the variotis depart- 
ments of the public school system, making them work together for the best 
development of the children, and reducing the waste which always results from 
scattered and duplicated efforts. Not only has Mr. Taylor planned the work, 
he has carried it out, first in a small and tentative way, then on a larger and more 
substantial scale, in connection with the elementary schools of Philadelphia, 
but on funds privately subscribed. In several cities of the west and middle 
west Mr. Taylor's plan is being adopted and pushed with enthusiasm by adminis- 
trators of school affairs. How long it will take the more conservative cities of 
the east to enter upon a course of action involving so radical a revision of their 
traditions, is a matter which the public may observe with patience tinged with 
amusement. That the reorganization contemplated by Mr. Taylor, — or some 
procedure sufficiently resembling it, — will come about, seems inevitable It is 
demanded by considerations of civic economy. 

"The status of a nation," remarks Mr. Taylor, "depends upon the character 
of its people rather than upon their knowledge of the parts of speech and of 
arithmetical complexities. ... A school system, to make a scheme of moral 
education or character development really effective, should be provided with 
what might be termed a Department of Moral Education^ which would be under a 
director whose work it would be to so correlate the different phases of the system 
that they would work together for the same end, instead of going at it indepen- 
dently and of ten at cross purposes. . . . The director should have a good working 
knowledge of practical child psychology, or he should have an expert child 
psychologist as an adviser, so that each subject to be studied could be discussed 
and finally given to children at the proper stage of mental development, and in a 
method best suited to their natural characteristics — that is, the characteristics 
natural to them at that time. . . . The departments of medical examination, 
ph3rsical training, and recreation should work closely together. The physical 
training staff should have at hand the results of the medical and physical examina- 
tion of every child, and suit their exercises directly to the needs of the children. 
The department of recreation should see to it that through interest in recreation 
and sports the children are encouraged to follow the advice of the physical 
training representatives. The departments of physical training and medical 
inspection should supply trained nurses and lecturers to aid in branches of the 
work carried on under the general name of domestic science; for the latter subject 

(230) 
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should include practical home hygiene, the care of infants, and the like, and should 
be given to the girls of the lower grades. . • . The girls who need real domestic 
science the most are those who must leave school at fourteen. . . . The recrea- 
tional department should aid the domestic science department by teaching through 
recreation facts helpful to future housewives. The class-room work in ethics 
should help all the other branches by showing their ethical significance to the 
children. And so it is that each one of the various branches which go to make 
moral education should help the others — and co-operate with them with great 
increase of efficiency as a result." 

After the introductory chapter from which these quotations have been taken, 
Mr. Taylor outlines a course in character training, proceeding year by year from 
the six and seven year olds in the first grade, to adolescents of fourteen or fifteen. 
He starts the little people thinking by asking them, ** Why do you come to school?" 
This opens an informal discussion chiefly by the children with tactful guidance 
by the teacher. Stories are told to bring out desired points. As the discussion 
progresses from day to day, the topics of punctuality, obedience, respect, cleanli- 
ness, "mine and thine," truth, courage, kindness, are talked about, to the advan- 
tage not only of behavior but also of clear thinking and fluent speaking. In the 
next year the general subject of good manners is broached, and the principle of 
honesty is developed from the previous lessons on truth and ''mine and thine." 

At nine years the idea of government is approached through a comparison 
of the dangerous conditions among which savages live, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the privileges enjoyed by dwellers in a civilised community, with 
police, fire protection, good sanitation and the like. In this grade also Mr. 
Taylor takes up the application of sewing, manual training, nature study, and 
games to the development of character. 

The chapter for twelve years contains some very interesting suggestions, 
notably the planning and drawing of an ''ideal city" and the keeping of citizen- 
ship notebooks, in which the children write anything of importance which they 
may learn concerning cities in general and their own city in particular, or in which 
they may paste clippings on these subjects. At thirteen years vocational guid- 
ance is undertaken. Co-operation is secured by organizing the boys into groups 
or clubs, to look into the various occupations toward which they feel most drawn, 
and to talk over the information collected. 

Upon the moot point of sex hygiene Mr. Taylor has very wholesome opinions. 
Throughout the course in character training the children have been led to admire 
and to strive for sound, clean, well grown bodies. "In the series of lessons thus 
far," says Mr. Taylor in the chapter on thirteen years, " there is no direct teaching 
of sex hygiene. But there is much that will reach this matter indirectly, and 
perhaps no less strongly for that. The physical development work as outlined 
for the boys can be used as an opening wedge, and in fact it has acted strongly 
against the formation and continuance of the bad habits of boyhood. With the 
girls the work of the housekeeping center, and particularly the actual work with 
infants, aided by the talks given in the so-called 'baby classes,' also make strongly 
for clean living. . . . Such direct sex hygiene teaching as there should be before, 
say the age of fifteen, should be given almost if not quite individually, fitting 
the teaching to the individual needs." ii )(jIp 

The volume concludes with a reading list of books for children, a chapter on O 
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"The Health of the CMd," and a bibliography on character and allied topics. 
There is no index. A captious reader could of course find numerous minor flaws 
in the book, besides this omission of an index. The work would be rendered 
more easily adaptable for the grade teachers by whom it will chiefly be used, if a 
syllabus were added, giving a summary of the lessons for each grade, with cross 
references to show how topics are continued from year to year, and how one topic 
grows out of another. 

The severest criticism that could be brought against the course of training 
for which Mr. Taylor's book stands, is that it tends to make constant and para- 
mount the already common mental habit of Americans, to label every action as 
positively right or positively wrong. It is altogether lacking in the sense, — shall 
one call it the sense of humor? — ^which knows when to say, "It doesn't matter." 
Nevertheless, the book is a capital one in its way, and that way is much like the 
flne old way of the Greeks, who educated their sons and daughters to citizenship 
by a training in the care of the body, the use of the mother tongue in debate, and 
the exercise of the imagination to appreciate the rights and feelings of others. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

A Stvdy of Exceptional Children in New Orleane. 

The opening of the school year 1913-14 saw the inauguration in New Orleans 
of a Department of Educational Research, which bids fair to place the school 
system of that city among the most efficient and progressive in the country. 
During 1912-13 Dr. David Spence Hill, now director of the new department, 
while a professor in Tulane University, imited with Superintendent of Schools 
Joseph M. Gwinn in organizing and directing what has been known as the Board 
of Education — ^Tulane Co-operative Undertaking. The threefold task assumed 
was (1) statistical study; (2) investigation of typical cases of exceptional children 
by systematic co-operation of teachers, parents, social workers, and psychologists; 
(3) instruction of prospective teachers of markedly exceptional children. The 
results of this preliminary work were published by Dr. Hill in August, 1918, in 
a report of ninety-two octavo pages entitled, "Notes on the Problems of Extreme 
Individual Differences in Children of the PubUc Schools." The report is in three 
divisions, — part I, Ideals and Measurements of Results; part II, Individual 
Studies of Children; part III, Remedies Available and Proposed. 

"The number of maladjusted children, — ^whatever may be the causes, — 
that our teachers must deal with in New Orleans," remarks Dr. Hill, "is hereby 
illustrated: the enrolment in the first grade of the white schools during 1911 was, — 
2498 children six years of age, 1794 seven years of age, 695 eight years of age, 
281 nine years of age, 212 ten years of age, 60 eleven years of age, 30 twelve years 
of age, 16 thirteen years of age, 9 fourteen years of age, 8 fifteen years of age, 
4 sixteen years of age, 5 seventeen years of age, 3 eighteen years of age." But he 
adds, "One encouragmg feature is that during the past three years a slowly 
increasing number of children relatively are found in the upper grades and a rela- 
tively decreasing number in the lower grades." The superintendent's studies 
of age-grade distribution in New Orleans for 1911-12 gave the percentages of 
over-age white children as 48.8 per cent for boys and 44.2 per cent for girls, an< 
of over-age colored children as 75.0 per cent for boys and 73.8 per cent for girls. 
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Considering the children in grade groups, some surprising facts appear. 
"Suppose for example/' says Dr. Bill, "we subtract from the average of children 
in the fifth grade during September, the average age of children in the first grade. 
The result will approximate the number of years it takes the average child to 
complete four grades. If the child proceeds at about the same rate imtil the 
eighth grade, it is possible to estimate from these data also the average time it 
takes the average child to pass through the eight grades.'' On the basis of the 
enrolment for 1911-12 it was found that the average white child takes five years 
to complete four grades, or ten years to complete eight grades; while the average 
colored child takes 5.37 years for four grades, or 10.7 years for eight grades. 
"These figures apply to the majority of children, but are of covame only approxi- 
mately true, for several reasons. The first grade contains many pupils who are 
repeaters and older than beginners. This factor tends to make our estimate too 
low. On the other hand, . . . what probably happens is that the exceptionally 
able children remain after the fifth grade, while a host drop out, — some fifty 
per cent by the eighth grade." Like other investigators. Dr. Hill finds, "It is 
not safe to assume that as a rule each of the eight fractions (grades) of the ele- 
mentary course is of equal difficulty for the respective ages; that one year is 
the normal time for all pupils and all grades alike." 

In order to ascertain in what schools or grades children with extreme indi- 
vidual variations were to be found, and also the kinds of exceptional children in 
the grades as judged by the teacher, a preliminary census or survey was organ- 
ized in 1912. Before taking the census the following letter of direction was sent 
by the superintendent to each grade teacher: 

"To Thb Principal and Teachebs: 

"1. Please fix clearly in mind the five kinds of exceptional children tenta- 
tively classified below. 

"2. Let every teacher, with the assistance of the principal, fill in carefully 
upon the accompanying blank aU the required facta for her grade. 

"3. Let the principal collect the blanks from each grade and enter all the 
figures upon the blue blanks for principals. 

"Please return promptly all the blanks to the superintendent. 

"It is understood, of course, that the opinions of the teacher or principal, 
though given carefully, are unofficial and are merely preliminary to more scien- 
tific studies which may be made afterwards in individual cases. 

"Such studies of children will be made only with the consent of parents, 
approval of superintendent, and by appointment made at Newcomb Laboratory 
of Psychology and Education. 

"Close A, — ^Feebleminded or insane children who should be under insti- 
tutional or home care rather than in the pubUc schools. 

"Close B. — ^Backward children (not in Class A) or those who urgently need 
special educational methods jn special classes within the public schools. 

"Class C. — ^Exceptionally able or gifted children. 

"Class D. — ^Incorrigible, habitually vicious children, 
(a) Who seem to be of defective mentality. 
(6) Who seem to be of normal mentality. '^^ "^ ^CtIp 

** Class E, — Children of apparently good intelligence, but sufifering obviously o 
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from some serious physical defect, temporarily or permanently unfitting them for 
the work of the grades. 

''(1) Defective vision; (2) Deaf and semi-deaf; (3) Suffering from speech 
defects; (4) Crippled children; (6) Epileptic. 
"November 21, 1912. "Joseph Mabr Gwisnf, Superintendent " 



The results were compiled in a large table showing the returns from the several 
schools, white and colored. The following table gives a summary of the prelim- 
inary census: 









Total white 


Total colored 


Total white and colored 




Numbers 




Numbers 




Numbers 


1 


1 
1 

1 


1 


1 
1 

1 


1 


1 



1 
1 


1 


^ 1 
1 J 


i 
1 

1 


1 


1 
1 

1 


1 


Total Enrolmint 

Clam A 

FeebkHninded^nn fitted / 
forpoblieachooli \ 

ClabbB 
Backward children re-/ 

within public eehoob 

Clam C 

EzoeptionaUy able or / 
gifted ehUdren \ 


Boy^ 
Girls 


14.530 
15,684 


30.214 


tages 


3,527 
4.083 


7.610 


Percen- 
tages 


18.057 
19.767 


37.824 


Perreo- 
tages 


Boys 
Girls 


58 
23 


81 


.39I 

.15 .27 


22 

4 


26 


.62 
.09 


.34 


80 
27 


107 


.44 

.13 


.28 


Boys 
Girls 


1.336 
926 


2.202 


9.2 
5.9 


7,5 


323 
340 


663 


9.1 

8.3 


8.7 


1,659 
1,266 


2.925 


9.1 
6.4 


7.7 


Boys 
Girls 


128 
164 


292 1; 


1. 


58 
57 


1.6 
115 1.4 


15 


186 
221 


407 


1. 
1.1 


1.2 


Clam D 
Incorri- 
gible 
habita- ^ 
ally vie- 
ious 
efaUdren 

ClamE 
With ob- 
vious 
physical 
dc#ecte ^ 
but 
good 
mental- 
Hy 


1. Apparently f 
of defective! 
mentality 

2. Apparently/ 
ofnormal \ 

^ mentafity 

1. Defective / 
vision \ 

2.Deafand / 
semi-deaf \ 

3. Speech d»-/ 
feet \ 

4. Crippled 1 
5.Epileptic 1 


Boys 
Girls 


92 
15 


107 


.6 
.1 


.4 


33 
17 


60 


.9 
.4 


.6 


125 
32 


157 


.7 
.2 


.4 


Boys 
Girls 


154 
33 


187 


1. 
.2 


.6 


51 

17 


68 


1.4 
.4 


.9 


205 
50 


255 


1.1 
.8 


.7 


Boys 
Girls 


397 
480 


877 


2.7 
3. 


2.9 


75 
196 


271 


2.1 
4.8 


3.5 


492 
676 


1.168 


2.2 
3.4 


3.1 


Boys 
Girls 


170 
162 


332 


1.2 
1. 


1.1 


24 

45 


69 


.7 
1.1 


.9 


194 
207 


401 


1.1 
1. 


1. 


Boys 
Girls 


406 
288 


694 


2.8 
1.8 


2.3 


91 
57 


148 


2.6 
1.4 


2 


497 
845 


842 


2.7 
1.7 


2.2 


Boys 
Girls 


83 

57 


140 


.6 
.4 


.5 


24 
13 


37 


.7 
.3 


.5 


107 
70 


177 


.6 
.4 


.5 


B<9B 
Girls 


10 
8 


18 


.07 
.06 


.06 


6 
9 


15 


.2 
.2 


.2 


16 
17 


33 


.09 
.09 


.09 



Before attempting any other use of these results, an organized effort was 
put into operation for studying as individuals all of the white children designated ^ 
in Class A. With a few exceptions all of the schools where white children^ 
Class A were reported, were visited by the director, who explained to the prin- 
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cipals the procedure to be followed, and left the proper blank forms. It was 
carefully explained that in no case would a study of a child be undertaken except 
upon the written request of a parent. Principals and teachers co-operated 
promptly and intelligently. During the year sixty-seven such requests were 
received, and ''practically every child brought under the conditions of investi- 
gation was subjected to the usual form board and Binet tests at the Callender 
Laboratory of Newcomb College/' supplemented by a few of the tests of Drs. 
Femald and Healy, such as the picture puzzle and Aussage tests. Full pedagogi- 
cal, family, personal, and medical histories were taken, and anthropometric 
measurements were made of each child. Suspected cases of eye, ear, and throat 
defects were referred to medical specialists, and tests of blood and excretions were 
made at the Touro Infirmary. 

All of the findings from parents, social worker, teachers, physicians, and 
psychologists, were collated by a recorder, the whole summary being reviewed 
finally by the director. Professor Hill. ''Afterwards a conference was called 
between the stafif of the laboratory, teachers, principal, parent, and superintendent 
of schools, where the smnmary and recommendations in the case of each child 
were discussed as tactfuUy and frankly as possible." Nineteen cases are reported 
briefly to show the kind of information collected from these various sources on 
blanks adapted from Huey and Goddard. 

"What immediate steps should be taken as relief measures pointedly in 
behalf of children who exhibit extreme individual differences in the schools, 
is a question pressing upon all cities,'' says Dr. Hill. In the report of a committee 
on exceptional children adopted recently by the Public School Alliance of New 
Orleans, several progressive reconmiendations were embodied, among them the 
following: 

"The exceptional child is of significance as affecting all of the children. 
It seems that some such measures as are included in the following typical scheme 
should be gradually adopted by city and state authorities, measures intended 
especially for the markedly exceptional child. To put into effect some of the 
measures here indicated would involve much less expense than would appear 
at first reading. 

"1. (a) School for the Training of Feebleminded Children. For the pro- 
tection, segregation, self-support, and study of fedbleminded, imbecile, and idiotic 
children who have not adequate home care, one institution is needed in the state, 
to be conducted scientifically and humanely without undue political or sectarian 
influence. 

"(b) Hospital Schools. For another class of children there should be 
hospital schools in the city, where under favorable environment — ^ph}rsical, social, 
and educational — certain children could be kept under observation while being 
given a chance to improve their physical and mental status. 

"(c) Parental Schools. These are similar to the hospital schools, except 
that they are intended for disciplinary cases, for the incorrigible boy or girl for 
whom there remains hope and whose age and possibility of betterment should 
prevent his or her being committed to a reformatory or penitentiary. Parental 
schools should, of course, have agriculture and industrial features and should 
utilize some of the pedagogical principles of the Junior Republic. ^-^ j 

"2. Special Day Schools, (a) For truants and incorrigibles — disciplinai^OQlC 
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cases; (&) for extremely backward children; (c) for the deaf and mute; (d) for 
the blind; (e) for the hopelessly crippled, to aid them toward self-support. 

"3. Auxiliary Classes within our Present School Buildings, (a) For coach- 
ing the temporarily backward or handicapped boy or girl; (b) for special attention 
to children reported as exceptionally capable or gifted. 

"The Alliance should work for the permanence of the method of educational 
research in attacking these problems." 

It is gratifying to see that New Orleans is approaching an extensive adoption 
of vocational and trade education because of the opportimity afforded by the 
legacy of nearly a million dollars from Mr. Isaac Delgado for the equipment of a 
central trade school for boys in that city. Dr. Hill comments that this "is both 
an example to philanthropists of New Orleans and other cities, and also a chal- 
lenge to educators to see that the best results to our people may be assured upon 
this noble foundation." 

" Betterment in the schools of New Orleans and many other Southern cities," 
Dr. Hill observes, "is slowly coming about by attempts at improvement all along 
the line — as to buildings, teachers, courses of study, and health conditions." 
During the year 1912-13 a course of thirty lectures on school hygiene was deliv- 
ered to students in the New Orleans Normal School by Dr. Creighton Wellman 
and Professor Hill. In addition a systematic attempt was made to introduce 
senior medical students at Tulane University to the problems of educational 
science, a course of five lectures being delivered by Dr. Hill under the title, 
"Some Educational Problems of interest to the Modem Phjrsician and Sani- 
tarian." 

It is safe to say that this investigation conducted by Dr. Hill for the city of 
New Orleans, is the best scientific contribution which has yet come from a direct 
clinical investigation of the exceptional children of a city school system. The 
work as originally undertaken, presented also the soundest basis on which to 
conduct such an investigation, namely, the co-operation of a university depart- 
ment of clinical psychology and the school authorities. That Tulane University 
has not been able to continue to play its part in this important co-operative scien- 
tific survey, is an evidence of the conservatism — ^to say nothing more — of some 
of our departments of psychology and education. Owing to the failure of Tulane 
University to appreciate the value and importance of this work, Dr. Hill has been 
compelled to sever his connection with that institution, and is this year devoting 
himself exclusively to clinical work in connection with the public schools of the 
city of New Orleans. The character of his report inspires the belief that New 
Orleans is at the present moment better equipped than any other city in this 
country to carry forward a scientific survey of the children in its schools, along 
the lines of sound clinical methods. 

L. W. 
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THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION AS A UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT. 

By LiGHTNEB WlTMBB, Ph.D., 

Unwersity of Pennsylvania. 

At the dawn of civilization, education probably began as an 
induction of the young adolescent to full social union with the adult 
members of the tribe, through ceremonial rites, tests of endurance 
and efficiency, and somethmg approximating to a course of study. 
Perhaps from the beginning, although more likely later m the race's 
development, this training of the young adolescent assumed a religious 
aspect, preserved up to the present time by most churches as an 
indoctrinating of the youth in the truths of reli^on, usually by 
means of a course of instruction based upon a catechism, the direct 
purpose of which is to prepare the boy or girl for the ceremonial 
of confirmation. 

Later on civilization developed a body of useful or supposedly 
useful knowledge, and we find each generation ardently aRsuming the 
task of transmitting to the next generation its traditional and acquired 
culture. Education thus came to involve a course of instruction in 
one or more subjects, these subjects only at later stages of develop- 
ment becoming differentiated from philosophy, the mother of all 
knowledge. In consequence it is natural to find throughout the 
history of education, that attention has been chiefly directed to the 
subject matter of instruction. The needs of an individual boy or 
girl or even of a group were ignored; and really they are even yet 
a secondary consideration, for the culture and traditions of the 
race must be upheld at any cost. This ideal of education we find 
best represented in the college course, which originally undertook 
the instruction of the young adolescent in the cultural elements 
of the philosophy of his day, though not always of his generation, 
for the traditional element in this instruction has always given the 
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college curriculum an inclination backward rather than forward. 
Nevertheless there has been a development, an augmentation of 
the subject matter of instruction, leadmg to a lengthening of the 
course, until at the present time the standard cultural course for 
adolescents has been increased from four to eight years, comprising 
four years in the high school, followed by four years in the coll^s^. 
It should be remembered in all discussions of the relation of the 
college curriculum to the students and to the culture of our genera- 
tion, that the high school pupil comes to college today at about the 
age and with the equipment which our grandfathers had when they 
left college. 

A different type of education also developed very early in the 
history of civilization, a technical or professional training, first 
perhaps for the priesthood, then for medicine, then for law, and now 
only recently for what in my opinion is to become the greatest of 
all professions, the profession of teaching. Differentiated from 
whsA, a real professional training should be, there has been and 
always must be a training of a more mechanical or technical sort, 
although it is not an easy matter to draw a sharp line between a 
professional and technical training. Nevertheless the acquisition 
of a technique rather than a wide range of information and high 
degree of intellectual functioning, is the chief aim of the training 
of the musician, the artist, the engineer, and those employed in 
vocations supposed to represent a lower level of intellectual attain- 
ment, the trades and business. 

At first concerned only with the adolescent period, the train- 
ing of the pre-adolescent being left to the amateur efforts of the 
family, education finally took over the child from his seventh year 
to puberty, and organized for his benefit an eight-year course of 
instruction, at first limited to only a few children, but during the 
progress of the last century, through the adoption of universal com- 
pulsory education, applied in theory at least to all children. In the 
elementary course the subjects of instruction, that is the curriculum, 
as in the secondary and college coiurses, have had the center of 
attention. In general, the elementary course of study incorporates 
the ideal of modem society that every child before he goes to work 
should know at least how to read and write and cipher. To this 
irreducible mmimum other subjects have been added, as many 
indeed as are permitted by the limitations of time and the necessity 
of the child to contribute to his own support. With a general ideal 
of the content of popular education, formal pedagogical methods 
have been devised and directed to group units, representing the 
eight grades of the primary school, wherein attention is centered on 
the passage of groups of children from grade to gru^^i^l^gyBj^iited ( 
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curriculum of each grade being the same for all children. The chief 
agent for the execution of this work is the grade teacher. She must 
know what is to be taught; she must know standard pedagogical 
methods. In general, the grade teacher is now doing her work 
well and is adequately equipped for her task by the normal school. 
The development of a conscious social impulse and the growth 
of the science of psychology led at first slowly, and then more rapidly, 
to a restatement of the motive of education and a reconsideration 
of its methods. The first proposal to create a system of education 
to fit the recognized needs of a particular group of children, came 
from Froebel and led in time to a half-hearted acceptance of the 
Froebelian kindergarten as a part of the school system. From the 
standpoint of psychology the kindergarten is yet the best attempt 
at a scientifically grounded system of education, even though we 
are compelled to admit in the same breath that the Froebelian 
philosophy has always been a distorting factor, leading to confu- 
sion on the part of both its adherents and its critics. In more recent 
times the psychological attitude toward the educational problem 
has expressed itself in a tentative way through the treatment of 
truants and other disciplinary cases, the methods employed in 
classes for backward children, and the efforts which are being made 
toward a satisfactory vocational training. It is recognized now 
that there are groups of exceptional children calling for exceptional 
educational treatment, and we even hear it said that the exceptionally 
bright child should not be lost in the class group. The problems of 
intellectual differences in children and the adjustment of the cur- 
riculum and methods to the individual, or at least to groups of 
individuals, have come to be accepted as important problems of 
school administration. What often fails to be recognized in the 
discussion of these problems is that we hereby come to a new depar- 
ture in education, revealing a social motive and a psychological 
method distinctly different from the accepted and primary aim of 
education, i. e. the instruction of youth in the traditional and 
acquired knowledge of the adult generation. Undoubtedly there 
has always been present in educational discussion a recognition 
of the fact that education is after all a process of individual 
development, but it is scarcely recognized even yet that the phe- 
nomena of individual development fall within the scope of the 
science of psychology. The whole problem of the mental develop- 
ment of an individual personality belongs to genetic psychology, 
and too much emphasis can not be laid upon the fact that competency 
to discuss or minister to the mental and physical development 
of the individual child must be scientifically grounded upon the 
facts, imnciples, and methods of modem psychology. There is no 
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fundamental difiFerence between one kind of psychology and another 
kind. All psychology that is worth while is experimental, physio- 
logical, and genetic. Nevertheless psychology may address itself 
to problems of general mental development, overlooking for the 
moment individual differences. On the other hand, it may take 
the problem of group differences and through the employment of 
the statistical method evolve a comparative psychology. It may 
also confine its attention to the ascertainment of the mental and 
physical status of a ^ven individual, endeavoring to interpret his 
present condition in the light of his past history, and employing this 
knowledge to prognosticate his future and select the best agencies 
for advancing his development. This field of psychology I have 
called clinical psychology. In general its object is to know the 
personality of an individual child and to determine how best to get 
him to make the longest possible step forward. When the object 
of education is defined as the development of a child's natural 
endowments to the highest degree of efficiency possible, the object 
of education is being defined in terms of a clinical psychology. 

Here I believe we can and must draw a line between the pur- 
poses of psychology and pedagogy. Pedagogy deals with mass 
instruction, and is justified in being content with a psychology which 
presents for school purposes an abstraction, the typical or normal 
mind. As a psychologist I naturally approach the problem of educa- 
tion from the psychological point of view, but I trust I may never 
underestimate the importance of the function of the schools to 
train groups of children, assumed to be mentally homogeneous, 
in the recognized subjects of the curriculum, by approved pedagogical 
methods, guided by competent supervisors. But questions relating 
to the curriculum and to methods can not be discussed without 
confusion and obscurity if we fail to realize that individual differences 
must be ignored by those who are engaged in the solution of this 
most important part of the public school problem. Because the 
schools are required today to take cognizance of individual differ- 
ences, and to provide somewhere within the system for an educa- 
tion based upon the psychological principles of individual develop- 
ment, it must not be assumed that this point of view must be either 
hastily or heedlessly injected into the discussion of the general 
problem of pedagogical technique. The grade teacher, the high 
school teacher, and the college teacher, do not require a thorough 
grounding in the facts and methods of psychology. For them to 
become psychologists and to regard too intently the individual 
personality of their pupils, would seriously diminish the efficiency 
of their work. These teachers require a thorough grounding in 
the subject matter of the curriculum which they are required to teach^ 
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combined with an adequate training in the methods of good teach- 
ing. Nevertheless there must be officials connected with the school 
system who are competent to look upon the problem of education 
as a problem of individual development, who know their psychology 
as well as their pedagogy, and who are prepared to recla^ify groups 
and to adjust the curriculum and methods of educational treat- 
ment to meet the needs of individuals and groups. In my opinion 
it is a mistake to ask or to expect the grade teacher to secure the 
training in psychology necessary to imdertake this task. It should 
be left to those to whom we have assigned the function of super- 
vision, among whom I include supervising principals. In other 
words, the growing demands of educational practice require us to 
recognize within the profession of teaching two groups of differently 
trained persons — ^the grade teacher, who is and must remain a 
mechanic, a technician, and the educator who must be a man or 
woman of high professional attainments. 

These professional attainments must rest upon a solid basis 
of knowledge in such modem sciences as psychology, sociology, 
biology, hygiene, physiology, etc., as well as the usual equipment 
in administrative procedure and pedagogical technique. The 
educational administrator, or as I would call him more briefly, 
the educator, should occupy by virtue of his professional attain- 
ments a position analogous to that of the general practitioner of 
medicine, the family doctor. The requirements of modem school 
administration call also for an educational expert, or we may call 
him a clinical psychologist, who will perform the functions of a 
consultant in connection with difficult problems which may be 
referred to him for advice. The clinical psychologist or educational 
expert will perform a function in the schools analogous to that of 
the medical consultant or specialist in nervous diseases, surgery, 
internal medicine, etc. 

The diversity of function which I have posited for the grade 
teacher on the one hand and the educator or educational expert 
on the other, has an important bearing upon the part which our 
universities should play in training students for the profession of 
teaching. Let us rid ourselves of the notion that grade teachers 
and educators can come out of the same mill, namely, the normal 
school, even though that normal school be called a teachers' college 
and be connected with a university. 

It is the function of a normal school to train good teachers 
for the grades. It is not so necessary for an educator to be a good 
teacher. He needs only to be a good critic of teaching, to know 
good teaching when he sees it. It is absiu'd to believe that a man 
must always be able to do expertly what he is able to criticise. One j 
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does not need to be able to lay an egg, to distinguish between a 
good egg and a bad one. Nor does one need to be able to write 
good poetry or compose good music, to exercise a discriminating 
taste in literature or music. The great successes in administration, 
whether they be in education or business, are often achieved by execu- 
tives who know enough to select assistants who can do the work 
better than they can do it themselves. 

There must therefore be a fimdamental differentiation between 
the training which will equip doctors of education and educational 
experts, and the training which will make a good grade teacher. 
In my opinion it is the f imction of the university through its graduate 
school to train the educator and the educational expert. In the 
college, courses in education should be offered which may be taken, 
along with courses in biology, psychology, sociology and other cult- 
ural subjects, in order that college students who feel drawn toward 
the profession of education, and even those who are not drawn to it 
but only tempted to explore the scope and purpose of the educational 
field, may have during their college course the same opportunity 
which other students now enjoy, of acquiring a familiarity with the 
principles and methods of sciences leading up to specific professional 
training. I believe the university has an extremely important func- 
tion to perform, no less than the creation of a new profession, a 
learned profession of education, which shall receive the same social 
recognition as the three older professions. 

This work can never be done by the university, imless the 
university resigns to the normal school the task of training grade 
teachers. The standard of our normal schools is ahready high, in 
fact there is reason for believing that the ciuriculum of many normal 
schools is abready overloaded. The failure to recognize and empha- 
size the real object of normal school traimng has led us to put before 
the embryo grade teacher, and through institute lectures and exhorta- 
tion before the grade teacher in active service who is seeking to 
improve his or her professional standing, an assortment of 
ill-digested scientific knowledge and points of view in education 
which lead not to greater efficiency but to distraction and inefficiency. 
Why should those of us who consider so minutely the needs of differ- 
ent groups of pupils in the primary grade, not consider with equal 
minuteness the diverse needs of grade teachers and educators? 

To present the situation as I see it today in the field of educa- 
tion, let me tiun to the medical profession for an analogy. Medicine 
is now a term which comprehends a group of sciences some of which 
are not at all medical, t. e. therapeutic, in their intent. Thus 
bacteriology is a department of botany; anatomy and physiology 
are biological sciences; physiological chemistry is a teflft?i^\)°0^©^iC 
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try; pathology belong? in part to botany and in part to chemistry. 
These sciences took their origin within the department of medicine, 
but they would now be maintained on their own account whether 
medicine endured as a profession or not. Indeed some of the pro- 
fessors in these subjects in our medical schools do not now possess 
a medical degree. All of these sciences, for example even ph3r8iology, 
were looked upon at one time as medical sciences, a fact which led 
Lotze as late as 1852, when he came to write his treatise on physio- 
logical psychology, to call his work Medical Psychology, although 
there is not a word in it which has to do with medicine in the narrow 
sense of therapeutics. 

Within recent years the field of education has been so broadened 
that it comprehends within its boimdaries many sciences which are 
only indirectly related to education in the narrower sense of peda- 
gogical practice and school administration. The modem conception 
of education as individual development has brought within the scope 
of education almost the entire science of psychology, and the sociali- 
zation of the schools is rapidly adding to the list of educational 
sciences hygiene, sociology, some parts of biology, and even medicine. 
We are now awaiting a new definition of education, for the scope of 
education as a imiversity department can not be conceived to include 
less than all those branches of learning which contribute to our under- 
standing of the helps and hindrances to the normal development of 
the infant, the child, and the adolescent. 

Indeed when we consider that medicine and social service are 
conducting a campaign involving the education of adults to prevent 
disease and poverty, — although the education of the adult is often 
futile where that of the child may be signally effective, — ^we see 
there is some support for the contention that the ultimate aim of 
medicine and social work, t. e. happiness and race betterment, and 
the modem aim of education, t. e. normal development and individual 
efficiency, are practically the same. A group of sciences exists 
today whose direct purpose is to foster normal development with 
the ultimate object of race betterment, just as another group of 
sciences imder the caption of medicine, exists for the cure and pre- 
vention of disease. What caption will be chosen for this modem 
group of sciences? Will it be psychology? Will it be sociology? 
Or will it be education? The science of individual development 
for which I have proposed the word orthogenicSf is fundamentally 
psychological, and one might imagine the coming into existence of 
a school of psychology or orthogenics paralleling some of our schools 
of education of today. Moreover, within the field of education 
psychology will play a part analogous to that which is now played 
within the field of medicine by anatomy, physiology, and pathology. .^Tp 
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Education both in the phase of individual development and m the 
phase of group instruction, deals with the human mind, and psy- 
chology is the science which informs us as to the nature of the 
human mind, its functions, its growth, and its biological or 
patholo^cal variations. The student of education must have a 
wide range of information to be gleaned only within the field of 
psychology, and in addition, if he is to be a member of a learned pro- 
fession, he must be trained in scientific method. Psychology is the 
science to give him the method as well as the information. Despite 
the way in which the science of psychology bulks large within this 
field of the new education, I nevertheless believe that the type of 
work which I am considering will never be subsumed under the 
caption of psychology. While psychology gives the foimdations, 
education through defining the aim and intent is more likely to 
fiunish the appropriate caption. In some respects sociology, being 
broader than education and having a conscious intent toward race 
betterment, suggests itself as the most fitting term of the three. 
Unfortimately, however, sociology neither possesses a distinctive 
scientific method of inquiry, nor has it been able to define with 
exactness its scope of inquiry. Education su£fers in the estimation 
of men of science and the other learned professions, for a similar 
reason. Strip education of its psychology and its history, and 
usually we have stripped it of that portion of its content which is 
based upon sound scientific procedure. One might suppose that no 
one of these terms could ever be expanded to become sufficiently 
inclusive to cover the entire field, and that this new department of 
learning will be styled a school of education, psychology, and sociology. 
I am convinced, however, from observation of the trend of develop- 
ment within this field, that the term which society will employ to 
comprehend and to designate this group of sciences, is the term 
education, unless some new term Uke orthogenics be substituted 
for it, a substitution I consider most unlikely. 

A school of education, that is to say, a department of education 
in a university or a course in education within the college or graduate 
school of a university, must therefore comprehend a number of 
sciences. Some of these sciences have such marked educational 
intent and application that we may in time come to look upon them 
as educational sciences, very much as we look upon physiology 
and pathology as medical sciences. Educational psychology is 
not what some departments of education would lead us to suppose, 
a little cream skimmed from the milk of psychology to make tasty 
the subject matter of pedagogy. Almost all of psychology is educa- 
tional psychology. Of the thirty-six courses in psychology offered 
at the University of Pennsylvania, twenty cover work conmionly 
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included within the scope of educational psychology, and only three 
lie entirely outside this field. Of the remaining thirteen courses, 
two are introductory coiUBes which must be completed by students 
of education before proceeding to more advanced work; five of 
them are in what nught properly be considered related fields of 
knowledge, t. e. aesthetics and statistics; four are advanced courses 
which advanced students of education as well as of psychology 
might profitably take, especially those who wish a more thorough- 
going training in psychology; and two represent individual labora- 
tory work and a seminar course, both of which might be within the 
field of educational psychology. At the 1913 simmier school of 
the University of California, every course offered under the caption 
of education, with the exception of one on modem American education 
in theory and practice, fell within the field of modem psychology. 
Although psychology is perhaps the most closely related to educa- 
tion of all the sciences, biology, anthropology, and hy^ene must 
necessarily form a part of the scientific training of any student who 
would seek to become an expert in the modem educational field. 
With this end in view, the professional training of the educator 
requires, like the professional training of the medical practitioner, 
a four-year graduate course in the various sciences comprehended 
within the scope of education as I have defined it. 

Education in the past has not been a learned profession with 
a body of expert opinion to which the world pays deference, because 
those who occupy the positions of authority within the profession 
have come to fill these positions from the ranks, rising too often 
only by seniority of service and political preferment. The differ- 
ence between a real profession of education and what we have had 
in the past, is just the difference between a professional army and 
a volunteer army. Officers and privates in a professional army are 
differently trained, and no one today would consider an army efficient 
if all the officers had been taken from the ranks. No more important 
step can be made in upbuilding a modem profession of education, 
than to recognize that the course of preparation and subsequent 
training of the grade teacher and of the educator must be made to 
follow diverse lines. 

In comparing the grade teacher to the private in the ranks, I 
would not be imderstood to wish to minimize the professional and 
social value of the grade teacher's functions, nor do I mean to imply 
that the grade teacher in the daily practice of her profession has 
nothing more to do than to carry out the orders of the officers of 
education. I believe a greater measure of freedom in school-room 
practice very desirable today, but I also believe that one of the 
causes which prevents the exercise of freedom on tJj^gitl^g^y^l^glc 
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grade teacher in the classroom is the deficient training of super- 
visors. When supervisors are provided with adequate informa- 
tion and are inspired by a true scientific spirit, when grade teachers 
are thoroughly drilled in the technique of educational practice, 
supervisors and grade teachers working together harmoniously will 
be able to carry out educational experiments in the classroom which 
are today impossible, and which will furnish us with real contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the relative value of dififerent educational 
methods. We want grade teachers to have individual initiative and 
originality, just as in the army we need some private soldiers with 
initiative and originality. Modem educational treatment and mod- 
em warfare are making greater demands upon what may be called 
the non-commissioned officers of these two professions, and difficult 
practical problems must often be left to their judgment. I only 
desire to emphasize that efficiency within the profession of the 
grade teacher must be based upon training in technique, and not 
upon dribblings of knowledge from history, literature, and science. 

Modem requirements within the medical profession have called 
into existence within recent times a new branch of this profession 
— ^perhaps I had better say a new profession, that of the hospital 
social worker, who is doing a grade of work requiring the exercise 
of individual judgment and some ability for research. In con- 
nection with such institutions as our Psychological Clinic, the 
social worker also exercises a fimction scarcely second in importance 
to that of the clinicians. Both men and women are required for this 
work, although women drafted for the service will doubtless always 
outnumber the men. As the training of this group of social workers 
requires a thorough grounding in the science of psychology, the Psy- 
chological Laboratory and Clinic at the University of Pennsylvania 
offers courses to college graduates, leading to the Master of Arts 
degree and requiring a summer's work and one full academic year 
in the graduate school, as a standard course for the professional 
training of the social service worker. 

Within the field of education also, there is room for a psycho- 
logically trained teacher whose professional training should be 
superimposed upon a four year college course or its equivalent. 
This expert teacher is the trainer of backward children, not of the 
feebleminded children who constitute so large a portion of the 
classes for backward children, but of those backward children who 
give promise of restoration to the normal grades — ^the teachers of 
what I suggest we seek to distinguish as the restoration classes. 
I believe too, that the Montessori teacher must represent this grade 
of cultural and professional training. Much more than a three 
months' course is needed to make a Montessori teache^. .^ I^^ ^^$^ulc 
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Bori herself emphasizee the function of her teachers as psychological 
observers and experts, in contradistinction to their function as 
instructors. I even venture the assertion that the kindergartner 
also should represent a similar type of expert trainer. 

The proposal to develop a scientifically trained worker within the 
field of education, t. e. the expert teacher or orthogenic trainer, 
would remain little more than an impractical dream, if we did not 
have in sight the possibility of a recognition of expert service through 
an adequate salary and professional rank. This recognition is 
already manifest in the action of the Board of Education of New 
York City which went into eflfect January 1, 1914, placing the teachers 
of the backward or imgraded classes in that city in the professional 
rank of eighth grade teachers who receive a higher salary than the 
teachers of the other grades. These teachers consequently stand in 
rank just below the high school teacher. The kindergartner, if 
scientifically trained for her extremely important work, will gain an 
equal if not superior position. 

The city of New Orleans has adopted a procedure which is likely 
to develop in one and the same person a better equipped kinder- 
gartner and special teacher for backward children. The kinder- 
gartners of that city are being employed to supplement the work of 
the grade teachers by giving individual instruction to the backward 
pupils of the grades. The kindergartner will thus be compelled to 
acquire orthogenic technique, and a type of expert special teacher 
will be developed who knows normal children and is familiar with 
kindergarten methods. The Froebelian philosophy, bad enough in 
itself but doubly bad when filtered through the mind of an immature 
girl without scientific training, has hitherto prevented a just apprecia- 
tion of the kindergartner's contribution to psychology and education. 
If the reconstructed kindergarten, which many kindergartners are 
working for with great earnestness, is put upon the same psychological 
foundation as the Montessori method, the kindergarten can be made 
the most scientifically conducted portion of the public school system. 
To achieve this distinction, there will only be required in addition 
that the kindergartner be adequately equipped through instruction 
in the facts and methods of modem science to perform her task in a 
manner to realize this new ideal of the fimction of the teacher of the 
pre-elementary grade. The problem of this expert kindergartner, 
the Montessori teacher, and the restoration teacher is identical. 
It is the adjustment of the child through individual development 
to the more formal work of the elementary grades, and the b^inner 
should be taken to the point where he is made ready through initia- 
tion into reading, writing, and perhaps arithmetic, as well as through 
his arrival at a satisfactory stage of mental growth cultivated by j 
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general trainmg, to master the curriculum of the grades. For many 
reasons, psychological and educational, the kindergarten may ser- 
viceably be extended to cover much of the work of the first grade. 

As this problem of individual adjustment is primarily a psy- 
chological one, the department of psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania has organized a course for the professional equipment 
of expert special teachers or orthogenic trainers. Students will be 
required to have had a college course or its equivalent, upon which 
will be superimposed a course planned to cover at least six weeks 
of a summer school session and a full academic year of graduate 
work, the amount of work required being enough to give those who 
may be otherwise qualified a Master of Arts degree. This course is 
available also for the scientfic training of kindergartners and Mon- 
tessori teachers. 

More than once I have referred to educational experts or clinical 
psychologists who will imdoubtedly find more and more extensive 
emplo3rment in connection with the school system. Their training 
must be predominantly psychological as that of the educator will 
naturally be predominantly pedagogical. In 1896 I began tentative 
work in applied psychology, calling this department of the laboratory 
of psychology, the Psychological Clinic. It was not imtil 1907 
that I felt sufficiently certain of the methods and scope of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic to b^in the publication of reports concerning its 
organization and function. Up to 1907 the Psychological Clinic 
of the University of Pennsylvania remained the only clinic of its 
kind in existence. Since that time with amazing rapidity psycho- 
logical clinics, sometimes called educational clinics, have been 
organized in this coimtry. No more important service can be rendered 
by our Psychological Laboratory and Clinic, than the maintenance 
of a high standard of professional training in this important field. 
A minimum of four years of graduate work in psychology and allied 
sciences is necessary and will be required for the training of one 
whom we shall be willing to consider a clinical psychologist. 

My thesis is that an equal standard should be erected by our 
universities as the minimum standard for the adequate training 
and professional equipment of the educator. That is to say, there 
should be a four-year graduate course fully equal in difficulty and 
severity of discipline to a four-year course in medicine, directed to 
the piupose of training men and women who will find emplo3rment 
as supervising principals, administrative officers, and educational 
experts. In the college or imdergraduate course there should be 
offered courses in education and the various branches tributary to 
it, and these should be offered to college students because of the 
cultural value which they possess, as well as because they will enable j 
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those students who already look forward to the profession of educa- 
tion to prepare themselves in part for this work while still in college. 
The educational sciences in the college would therefore have the 
same relation to the professional graduate course in education that 
college courses in biology bear to the professional course in medicine. 
I believe that the definition and scope of education as I have 
presented them in this paper, must be adopted by our imiversities 
if the profession of education is ever to win society's deference to 
its opinions — a deference which society will pay only to opinions 
resting upon expert scientific knowledge. Moreover it is only 
through scientific insight and method that the profession of education 
can accomplish its present purpose, which I conceive to be the con- 
servation and development of the natural endowments of every 
child. The orthogenic training of the next generation is the safest 
and most practicable road to adult efficiency and race betterment. 
Who will deny the appreciation now enjoyed by the learned pro- 
fessions to those who patiently and scientifically imdertake to 
render this important service to humanity? 
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BINET-SIMON TESTS OF A TfflRTY-NINE MONTHS 
OLD CHILD. 

By Arthur Dermont Bush, M.D. 

University of Vermoni, Burlington, VL 

As an addition to the growing literature concerning the Binet- 
Simon tests, and as a further contribution to measuring the efficiency 
of the scale, the following study of a normal thirty-nine months old 
child is offered. 

The child, B — , is a sweet, winsome little girl, happy of disposi- 
tion, very loving and lovable, strong and well of body (having had 
no illness since birth more serious than bowel disturbances and 
'' colds ")i keen and bright of mind, quick to comprehend and eager 
to learn. Until this summer she has had few playmates, losing 
thereby somewhat of social development but gaining greatly in 
comparative freedom from interfering cross-currents. At no time 
have any attempts been made to force her mental development, 
though there have been studied efforts at making her little games 
educational in character. At the age of two she was given a Montes- 
sori outfit, as an experiment. She quickly learned the simpler plays, 
as the stairs, cylinders, insets, and color cards. Very early with her 
dawning intelligence her parents reasoned with her not only as to 
the wherefore of things but also as to the why of conduct. This 
method has greatly stimulated the child's associative faculty, and 
has bred a habit of weighing and comparing. 

In all evaluations of the Binet-Simon tests, due consideration 
must be given to the child's training and environment. Binet and 
Simon state that all their norms were determined in those primary 
schools in Paris which are located in the poorer quarters. It would 
seem that such norms must be under a normal average — as Binet 
and Simon tacitly admit. Then, too, the original tests were made 
but once and by a stranger — all of which conditions must inevitably 
produce a mean lower than a reasonable average; as, no doubt, 
investigations among children more fortimately circumstanced and 
by investigators well known to the children tested will continue 
to show. It is therefore to be expected that a child who has been 
the object of much loving attention, and who is tested by her own 
parents, would probably show a mean considerably higher than 
the present Binet-Simon standard. It should be added that the 
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mother of B — was formerly a principal and teacher of six years' 
experience, and the father is likewise a teacher. 

The tests as used on B — were taken from the authorized trans- 
lation by Clara Harrison Town of the article by Binet and Simon 
entitled "La Mesure du Developpement de I'lntelligence chez 
jeimes Enfants" which appeared in the April, 1911, number of the 
"Bulletin de la Soci6t6 libre pour Tfitude psychologique de TEnfant." 
These 1911 tests differ in several particulars from the tests of 1908, 
some of the tests of 1908 being advanced, while others are postponed 
to a later year. It being assumed that the 1911 tests represent a 
more exact standard as determined by Binet and Simon, that series 
has been taken for these tests, the results of which follow with 
running comments. Unless otherwise indicated, the questions are 
given by F — , the father, and answered by B — , the child. 

Test for Children of Threb Years. — ^Alpha. 

I. F — "Show me your nose." B — ^Points to her nose. 
F_" " " " eyes." B— " " " eyes. 
F_" " " " mouth." B— " " " mouth. 

In addition to the above B, on request, points to cheek, chin, 
forehead, ear, neck, head, elbow, shoulder, arm, forearm, hand, 
fingers, thumb, body, breast, belly, back, hip, "bottie," thigh, 
knee, leg, ankle, foot. 

II. Repeat two digits. 

F—" Say after me: 3-7" B— says: 3-7 

F— " « " 6-4 B— " 6-4 

F— " " " 4-9-2 B— " 4-9-2 

F— " " " l-&-5^3 B— " l-*^5-3 

F— " " " 5-8-3-7-4 B— " 5-8-3-7-4 

F— " « " 4-7_2-8^5^9 b— " 4-7-2-8-5-9 

Repeating three digits, or at the most four, seems to be the 
Binet-Simon norm for three years. 

III. Enumerate objects in a picture. Binet-Simon give three 
exceedingly poor pictures (see originals). To the first 

F— says: "What do you see in this picture?" 

B — "Man, wheels, water, snow, sand, rocks, post, church." 

This is simple enumeration, but when 
F— says: "Whatis the man doing?" 
B — "The man is walking; he is pulling a cart." 

The next two pictures in the Binet-Simon test (one, a poverty- 
stricken couple on a bench in a park; and the other, a prisoner look- 
ing out of his cell window) were discarded as being quite foreign 
to B — 's experience. In their stead were substituted I4)tt^leS'b"^WoQle 
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ing her Birds," and Millais' "Effie Deans." To the first "Feedmg 
her Birds:" 

F— "Tell me about this picture." 

B — "Children are playing; and the mother is writing; and the 

little children are watching her." Interest ceased. 

To the next picture, "Effie Deans:" 

F— "Tell me about this picture." 

B — "There's a dog; and a man; and a lady. They are hugging 
each other. He has his hand on her — on her arm." 
Here she turned her attention to the outer cover of the Ladies' 
Home Journal for January, 1914. "Oh look, Papa, see the little 
baby." "Yes, dear, what is he doing?" "He is hearing the watch 
say 'tick.'" 

It should be stated that both pictures "Effie Deans" and 
"Feeding her Birds" were new to B — . Binet and Simon state that 
"Description is the level of seven years, while response by enumera- 
tion corresponds to the level of three years." B — 's responses are 
certainly descriptive and somewhat interpretative. 

IV. Give family name. 

F— " What is your name, daughter?" B— "Bettma Bush." 

F— " What is Mother's name?" B— " Ursula Bush." 

F— " What is Father's name?" B— "Dr. Bush." 

F— " What does Aunt B. call papa?" B— "Arthur Bush." 
Additional 

F— "Where do you Uve?" B— "Right here." 

F— " Yes, but where is here?" B— " Main Street." 

F—" Where does Auntie B. Uve?" B— "In Athol." 

F— "Where does Uncle Cyril live?" B— "In Boston" (near 

Boston). 

V. Repeat a sentence of six syllables. 

F — "Daughter, say after me these words" (from Binet-Simon) 

"I am cold and hungry" (6 syllables). B — repeats. 

"My name is Gaston ♦ ♦ ♦ Oh, you naughty dog" (10 

syllables). B — repeats. 

"Let us go for a long walk — Give me the pretty little bonnet" 

(16 syllables). B — repeats it, with a grin. 
Again. 

"There is snow in the garden and the little flowers have all 
gone asleep" (18 syllables). B — repeats, correctly. 

BinetnSimon say (p. 19) : "A child of three can repeat a sentence 
of six syllables; it cannot repeat one of ten." Evidently the Binet- 
Simon three-year test is too young for B — at thirtv-nine ^^t^alp 
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Test for Children op Four Years.— Beta. 

I. Give 0¥ra sex. 

F— "Bettie, are you a little boy or girl?" B— "I a little girl." 

II. Name selected objects, consistiog of a penknife, a door 
key, and a copper cent. 

F— "JVhat are these?" B— Pointing to each m turn: "A knife, 
and a key, and a 'penny.'" 

III. Repeat three digits. 

B — repeats six; see Alpha II. 

IV. Compare two lines, one 5 cm., the other 6 cm. in length. 
F — "Which of these two lines is the longer?" 

B — mihesitatingly places her finger on the 6 cm. Frequent 
repetitions with variations show no error. 

Test for Children of Five Years. Gaboia. 

I. Compare two weights. 

Binet-Simon use four boxes, similar in appearance and volume 
and weighing 3, 6, 12, and 15 gms. We used what was available, 
namely, sets of blocks similar in appearance, measuring 66 x 53 x 4 
mm. and weighing 8.25, 11, and 20 gms. B — was asked to pick out 
the heaviest of the three and then the heavier of the remaining two, 
this latter requiring appreciation of a difference of less than 3 gms. 
This test was repeated several times, using different sets of blocks 
each time, B — responding in every case without error. 

II. Copy a square. 

This is beyond B — as she has not had any training in the use of 
a pen, or in fact any instruction in the use of a pencil or crayon. 
The results show perception of form and approximate size but no 
ability to guide the pen. 

It might bie added that B — , quite volimtarily, has learned to 
thread a darning needle with string and then pass stitches along a 
given area. 

III. Repeat sentence of ten syllables. 

B — repeats sentences of 18 syllables; see Alpha V. 

IV. Count four pennies. 

B — counts quickly and readily up to ten pennies, though appre- 
hension of number is not strong above three, and practically dis- 
appears at five; beyond five, numerate represent little more than a 
fixed regularity of soimd sequences. 

V. Game of patience with two pieces. 

In this test, two rectangular visiting cards, X and Y, are taken. 
Y is cut on its diagonal, and the two pieces are then ao placed that )qIc 
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the hypotenuse of one triangle is at a right angle with that of the 
other, the 30® angle of one touching the 60® angle of the other. The 
child is then required to rearrange the cut Y so as to form a figure 
likeX. 

B — was indifferent to the game at first; but when directed to 
cover X with Y did so promptly. The parts of Y were then arranged 
as at first and B — was again directed to make a figure like X. She 
did so without hesitation. 

Test for Children of Six Years. — ^Delta. 

I. Distinguish between morning and evening. 

11.00 a.m. 
F — "Is this morning or evening?" B — "Morning." 

5.00 f. M. in December, lights on. 
F — "Is this morning or evenmg?" B — "This is night." 

Being sceptical as to the child's knowledge on this point, the 
test was made a considerable number of times, and uncovered one 
error which was corrected when reference was made to the question 
of dinner (noon). 

II. Definition in terms of use. This is the Binet-Simon series 
of five questions; all answers verbatim and unprompted. 

F— " What is a fork?" B— "It's a fork— something like a fork— it's 
beside a knife — eats with them." 

F— "What is a table?" B— "Well; in the dinmg-room is a table. 
It's for dishes and rice. It's for food, don't you know?" 

F — "What is a chair?" B — "Well, in the dining-room is a chair. 
Up here (in the study) is a chair. It's to sit in." 

F— "What is a horse?" B— "Well— don't you know what you 
told me about a horse? Well — on the street is a horse. He 
looks like a pony. He has to 'get up' so he can go fast. He 
goes so fast he has to hold the reins. He doesn't run, so the 
dogs bark. And Mollie doesn't like it, thee knows." (An 
interesting shift from real life to story-book.) 

F — "What is a mama?" B — "Well — a lady is a mama. Ladies 
cook, thee knows. They wash dishes. She really does dishes 
and those things." 

III. Copy a diamond-shaped figure. 

B — 's first attempt is not very successful, but shows improve- 
ment over her previous attempt to copy a square. 

IV. Count thirteen pennies. 

B — did this successfully several times, previous to her third 
birthday; but in this series of tests she has coimted accurately to 
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V. Compare faces from the Aesthetic point of view. 

Binet-Simon give a series of six faces in alternating grouping of 
homely and insipidly pretty. B — selected the pretty one imhesi- 
tatingly. 

Test for Children of Seven Years. — ^Epsilon. 

I. Indicate right hand and left ear. 

At thirty-nine months B — did not know this. She learned it 
very promptly when instructed. 

II. Describe a picture. For B — 's success, see Alpha III, 

III. Execute three conmiissions on one order. Binet- 
Simon formula. After repeating the admonition to follow exactly 
the dkections, and in the order given, 

F — said: "Now, daughter, take this key and put it on the chair; 

then go and close that door; then get that box and bring 

it to me." 
With shining eyes and happy face, the three commissions were 
promptly and accurately performed, though there was noticeable 
a strong impulse to snatch the nearby box before closing the door; 
this impulse was repressed, however, and the right sequence of 
commissions carried out. 

IV. Count nine sous, three single and three double. 
Not done by B — . 

V. Name four colors. 

Binet-Simon have chosen four colors: red, blue, green and 
yellow; and each of these the child is required to name in the order 
they may be pointed out. 

Long before she was three, B — would accurately select and name 
the following: white, black, gray, tan, violet, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, pink, bro¥m and red. Her early acquaintance with so many 
colors is probably due to playing with the color cards of the Montes- 
sori outfit, the sbrty-four cards of which she could correctly sort 
and assemble at the age of thirty months. 

Test for Children of Eight Years. — ^Zeta. 

I. Compare two remembered objects. 
The Binet-Simon tests are too difficult, but 
F — "How is your sled different from Dorothy's?" 
B — "Well, it's dififerent. Mine is red and Dorothy's is green; and 
Dorothy's has berries on it." 
II. Count from 20 to 0. Too advanced. 
III. Indicate omissions in pictures. 

Binet-Simon give four pictures. No. 1 has a nose missing; , 
No. 2, an eye; No. 3, a mouth; and No. 4, both arms (though POglC 
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child might readily think the arms were folded behind the back). 
B quickly obeerved and mentioned the missing features of No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3, even insisting that No. 1, a profile, had but one 
«ye. No. 4 caused no apparent concern, so 

F— said: "Could the woman hold a baby?" B— rcplied: "No-o; 
she has no hands! But the baby could hold on to her, papa." 
IV. Give day and date. Too advanced. 
V. Repeat five digits. 
B — repeats six; see Alpha II. 

Tests for Children of Nine Years. 

I. Give change for 20 sous. Too advanced. 

II. Define in terms superior to use. Too advanced. 

III. Recognize all the pieces of money. Too advanced. 

IV. Enumerate the months. Too advanced. 

V. Understand easy questions. The three proposed by Bmet- 
Simon are given to show the way a child might answer them. 

1. F — "What should we do if we were to miss the train?" 
B—" Run after it." 

F — "But it goes so fast we couldn't catch it." 
B — "Oh, if we run hard we can catch it." 

2. F — "What would you do if Dorothy were to hit you without 

meaning to?" 

B — "I should cry." (She is sensitive to injustice.) 

F— "But Dorothy didn't mean to." 

B — "Then" (laughing gleefully) "I would run after her and hit 
her." (Evidently conceiving a game like tag, since the idea 
of being hit without bad intent must imply a game.) 

3. F— "What would you do if you broke Dorothy's doll?" 

B — "I would tell her I didn't mean to." (Genuine concern.) 

Tests for Children of Ten Years. 

These tests are, of course, all too advanced; yet one of them 
is selected to indicate its relative position. This one is No. 3, and 
is designated "Criticism of absurd phrases." Binet-Simon quote 
German alienists as asking this question: "Is the snow red or black?" 
When this question was propounded to B — , she instantly replied, 
with some impatience: "The snow is white." 

EsHmate of B — '« Relative Age, from the Foregoing. 

Binet-Simon (p. 60) lay down two rules: (1) "A child has the 
intelligence of that age all the tests for which he succeeds in passing i€ 
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(2) "After determining the age for which a child passes all the tests, 
a year is added to the intelligence age, if he has succeeded in passing 
five additional tests belonging to superior age groups; two years 
are added if he has passed ten such tests, three years if he has passed 
fifteen, and so on." 

B — passes all the tests for a child of four; she also passes four 
of the five-year level; two of the six-year; three of the seven-year; 
two of the eight-year, and one of the nine-year — making twelve 
tests passed in age levels superior to the level passed successfully 
in toto. This would make B — 's age intelligence, at three years and 
three months, equal to the average Binet-Simon child of six years. 
No such conclusion, however, seems warranted. It will be recalled 
that the Binet-Simon standard has been obtained from relatively 
inferior children, and hence does not fairly represent an average 
norm. Moreover, the results obtainable by a stranger among 
several children, and in a limited period of time, can not be placed 
in the same category with those results obtained leisurely by a 
parent in the quiet of a home. Again observations made by Decroly 
and Degand (Archives de Psychologies 9, 1910) of the equivalent 
tests of the 1908 series show that tests Beta II, Delta II, Delta V, 
and Epsilon III can all be done by the average middle-class child at 
the age of three; and Epsilon V at the age of four; also that Alpha 
IV, Beta I, and Gamma IV depend on training. It might be added 
that most of the tests depend on training, inasmuch as with but a 
few weeks training B — could be prepared to pass all the tests up to 
and including the eight-year level. It would seem, then, that the 
age-levels of the Binet-Simon standard are at least a year later than 
a normal average, for how else explain B — attaining the Binet-Simon 
six-year level, and the criticisms of Decroly-Degand? From these 
tests of Binet-Simon as applied to B — , and from comparative obser- 
vations made on children somewhat older, it would seem that B — 's 
intelligence age was not beyond that of the average child of her 
station of the age of four and one-half to five. This fact, we would 
urge, does not so much do credit to B — and her parents, as it works 
discredit to the parents of the average child. B — 's mental state is 
in nowise extra-normal or beyond what it should be. She has not 
been pushed in her work or her play; but her questions have had 
informative answers, her activities have had educational explana- 
tions, and her play has had discretionary guidance. This is every 
child's right; it is every parent's responsibility. 

It is greatly to be desired that a large number of tests among 
children of the middle class shall be made as a balance to the tests 
now offered by the Binet-Simon school. From an average of these 
series a more nearly accurate norm may be established.oigitized by vjuOQIc 



A TfflRD STUDY OF MENTAL FATIGUE IN RELATION 
TO THE DAILY SCHOOL PROGRAM. 

Bt William H. Heck, M. A. 
Univeraity of Virginia. 

During the year 1911-12 the author gave to forty classes in New 
York City ten-minute tests in the fundamental operations in arith- 
metic at four different periods of a two-session school day. The 
results were compared as to quantity and quality in order to suggest 
the relative efficiency at those periods.* In February and March, 
1913, twenty-five-nunute tests in the fundamental operations were 
given to sixteen classes in Lynchburg, Va., at two periods of a one- 
session day, and the results were compared, with conclusions similar 
to those from the New York tests.* The present paper reports an 
experiment with twelve-minute tests in reasoning problems in arith- 
metic given to sixteen classes in the Intermediate School in Roanoke, 
Va., at two periods of a one-session day. 

Although rapid computation requires a continued alertness 
on the part of grammar-grade pupils, which can well be considered 
indicative of hygienic efficiency for other lines of school work, it 
must be granted that reasoning problems in arithmetic of similar 
grade involve processes and effort more generally needed in meeting 
school requirements. In order to carry out in the third experiment 
the methods of the other two, it was necessary to use two reasoning 
tests which could be graded accurately and as approximately equal 
in difficulty. The tests selected were forms 1 and 3 of the Courtis 
Standard Test No. 8, since Mr. Courtis had proved by his very 
wide experience that these tests were as nearly equal as any so far 
made. They were given and scored accordmg to the Courtis method, 
the number of examples done and the number right being calculated 
from the figures in the '' answer" column. The non-measurable 
elements in this gross method were mainly neutralized in the com- 
parison of morning and afternoon work. 

On Monday, December 8th, form 2 of test No. 8 was given as a 
preliminary test to all sixteen classes in order to acquaint them with 
the matter and method of the succeeding tests; but the papers were 

'Report publiahed aa a monograph: "A Study of Mental Fatigue in Relation to the Daily 
Sehool Program." 1913, pp. 28. 

'Report publiahed in Turn Pstoholooical Clikic, April 15. 1913: "A Soeond Study of Mental 
Fatigue in Relation to the Daily School Program." 
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not scored. By trying ten, fifteen, and twelve minutes as the time 
limit for this preliminary test, the twelve-minute limit was foimd to 
be most suitable for the classes concerned. For the succeeding tests 
the classes were divided into groups of four, each group containing 
a 7A, a 7B, a 6A, and a 6B class of equal rank with other classes of 
the same half-grade. As the classes in a group were tested in rapid 
succession, about sixty-five minutes were required for a group — ^from 
9:25 to 10:30 in the mommg or from 12:50 to 1:55 in the afternoon. 
The first test was given to Group 1 on Tuesday morning, to Group 2 
on Tuesday afternoon, to Group 3 on Wednesday morning, and to 
Group 4 on Wednesday afternoon. The second test was given to 
Group 2 on Thursday morning, to Group 1 on Thursday afternoon, 
to Group 4 on Friday morning, and to Group 1 on Friday afternoon. 
Thus each class was tested in the morning and in the afternoon; 
and each test was given in the morning and in the afternoon to the 
same number of classes of relatively equal rank. By this method 
the practice effect in the second test was neutralized by approxi- 
mately equal representation in the morning and in the afternoon 
results. To complete this neutralization the classes in Groups 1 and 
2 were tested in descending order (7 A, 7B, 6A, 6B) and the classes 
in Groups 3 and 4 were tested in ascending order (6B, 6A, 7B, 7A). 

A teacher generally remained in the room during a test, but 
assisted me only in distributing and collecting the papers. The 
children enjoyed the tests, which they thought were only for correct- 
ness and speed. They did not know the time limit for the work; 
and the few who finished early spent the extra time in looking over 
their papers. Where children were absent from one test or where 
they did not follow important directions, their papers were thrown 
out. 

The hygienic conditions in the new school building were imusually 
good, but there had been no medical inspection of the children. 
Opening exercises were held in each room from 9.*00 to 9:20, recess 
was given from 12:15 to 12:35, and the first bell for dismissal was 
rung at 2 :15. The only recess did not give much invigoration, because 
the boys' playground was small, and most of the girls remained 
indoors in spite of beautiful weather. Some pupils ate a light lunch 
at recess, but nearly all had dinner at home after school. The 
departmental system of instruction prevailed throughout, with 
half-hour recitation periods. All classes included both bo3rs and 
girls, the total represented in my results being 212 boys and 255 girls. 
The average age was 14.18 years. 

After the papers were scored, the averages of the number of 
examples done and the number right in the morning and in the after- 
noon tests were made for each class. Then general averages were . 
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made for the sixteen classes combined, and the morning and the 
afternoon results were compared. The number of examples done in 
the afternoon was 0.68 per cerU greater than in the morning; the per 
cent of examples right in the afternoon was SJBS per cent less than in the 
morning. These percentages are strikingly similar to those from the 
L3mchburg and New York (average of two afternoon tests) experi- 
mentSy where the increase in quantity in the afternoon was 1.18 and 
1.78 per cent respectively, and the decrease in quality 3.08 and 6.61 
per cent respectively. As was shown by the New York results, the 
decrease in quality would be less by a detailed method of scoring. 

The seventh grade showed more relative efficiency in the after- 
noon than did the sixth grade, probably on account of better discipline 
in the former. The seventh grade had an increase of 1.61 per cent 
in quantity in the afternoon and a decrease of 2.82 per cent in quality; 
the sixth grade had a decrease of 0.04 per cent in quantity and a 
decrease of 3.67 per cent in quality. 

Complete tables of class and general averages were made for 
the girls and for the boys, showing the greater relative efficiency of 
the former in the afternoon. The girls had an increase of 1.78 per 
cent in quantity in the afternoon and a decrease of 2.48 per cent 
in quality; the boys a decrease of 1.30 per cent in quantity and a 
decrease of 3.76 per cent in quality. 

The practice effect was calculated by re-arranging the class 
averages according to first or second test rather than according to 
morning and afternoon, thus neutralizing for the most part the 
decrease in efficiency in the afternoon. The sixteen classes showed 
in the second test an average increase of 12.43 per cent in quantity 
and an average increase of 7.16 per cent in quality. This large prac- 
tice effect was mainly due to the difficulty the children had at first 
in disregarding unnecessary figures in some of the examples. 

The final conclusion to be drawn from this experiment in Roanoke 
with reasoning tests in arithmetic, as well as from those in Lynch- 
burg and New York with the fimdamentaloperations, is that normal, 
healthy children in the grammar grades, in a hygienic school environ- 
ment, can meet the requirements of the usual daily school program 
without injury to themselves or their work. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Baektvard and Feebleminded Children, By Edmund Burke Huey. Baltimore 

Warwick and York, 1912. Pp. xiii+221. lUus. 

"Years ago at Heidelberg," writes Dr. Huey, "Professor Kraepelin told me, 
with enthusiasm which I well remember, how much he thought might come from 
an intensive clinical study of a group of some thirty school children. On my way 
to Lincoln, Dr. Adolf Meyer encouraged me to undertake some such study in the 
Illinois institution. The results of a practice try-out of the plan are here before 
the reader." Thirty-^our borderland cases studied in the State School and Colony 
at Lincoln, Illinois, and one additional case from the Johns Hopkins Dispensary 
service, are presented elinically by Dr. Huey in chapters III and IV of his book, 
chapters I and II being taken up with an introduction and a discussion of classi- 
fication and tenninology. He uses the nomenclature which was officially adopted 
by the American Association for the Study of the Feebleminded in 1910, and 
which had previously been worked out at Vineland and at Lincoln. 

Chapter V deals with "tabulation of data, suggested groups, and lines of 
transition from feeblemindedness to non-feeblemindedness." Here Dr. Huey 
describes the tests which were used in studying the children, and tabulates the 
data obtained. In this connection it is rather a shock to read, "In spite of the 
fact that a majority of these children have defective vision, only P. S. was wearing 
glasses when the tests were made, and only D. M., H. E., and G. J. have used 
glasses while in the institution, as far as could be learned." What is one to think 
of the management of an institution neglecting to provide for its inmates the 
necessary glasses, which are so cheap and contribute so much to comfort and 
effici^icy? 

Chapter VI contains Dr. Huey's excellent syllabus for the clinical examina- 
tion of children, including various record blanks and his own modification of Dr. 
Goddard's version of the Binet scale. Chapter VII discusses the "Mental 
Functions to be tested and observed." This is followed by a good brief bibli- 
ography, an index of cases, and a general index. 

A.T. 

School Hygiene. By Fletcher B. Dresslar, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1913. Pp.xi + 369. lUus. 

Dr. Dresslar, who is now specialist in school hygiene and sanitation for 
the United States Bureau of Education, was for several years professor of educa- 
tion and dean of the School of Education of the University of Alabama. He is 
an acknowledged authority, therefore, upon the correlated sciences included 
under the term ^ich serves as title for his manual, " School Hygiene." His treat- 
ment of this very complicated body of fact is simple and untechnical. He says 
that his book is "not written for the specialist in school hygiene, but for busy 
teachers, and the author hopes that it will do some small service in convincing 
them of the great importance of making school life wholesome and healthful, 
and of instructing the children, directly and indirectly, in matters relating to 
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hygienic living in school and at home." It seems to the reviewer that Dr. Drese- 
lar has fully succeeded in making his book impressive, and yet not at all forbidding. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Dresslar divides school hygiene into two 
main divisions. "One division has to do with the physical environment of the 
child during his school life; the other takes cognizance of the laws of mental 
hygiene as illustrated by the proper adjustment of the subjects of the curriculum 
to the mental powers and needs of the children." His sound and comprehensive 
consideration of the second purpose of school hygiene, i, e. the adjustment of the 
curriculum to mental powers and needs, combined with his thorough discussion 
of the physical conditions of schoolroom efficiency, makes his book a valuable 
refer^ice for educational experts, as well as a manual for teachers. 

The chapters are conveniently broken up into sections, with paragraph 
headings which make it easy to find what one is looking for, and each chapter is 
followed by several topics suggested for study or investigation, and by a short 
list of selected references. As there are twentyndx chapters altogether, the bibli- 
ography thus given represents a fairly complete survey of the related subjects. 

A. T. 

NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Fir$t National Conference on Reux BeUermeni, 

Four hundred men and women, comprising the first representative group 
of scientific experts ever gathered in America for that purpose, met in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, January 8-12, 1914, to assemble evidence of race deterioration 
and to consider methods of checking the downward trend of mankind. The 
meeting was known as the First National Conference on Race Betterment. 
Through the co-operation of the press, the objects and aims of the Conference 
have been very widely disseminated and a resultant influence for better race 
ideals is anticipated. 

Already the effect of the Conference is apparent in Battle Creek where 
popular interest in mental and physical efficiency was awakened by a series of 
public school tests which showed a high percentage of defective children in all 
grades. 

The Conference had its inception in the efforts of four men, particularly 

interested in race betterment. Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth 

Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. J. H. Kellogg of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

Sir Horace Plunkett, former minister of agriculture for Ireland, and Prof. Irving 

Fisher of Yale University. At the invitation of a central committee chosen 

largely by these men, fifty men and women of national prominence in the fields 

of science and education consented to share in the program. Their addresses 

together with open discussion of many of the points considered, represented 

a very wide study of all phases of race degeneracy and the advocacy of many 

ideas of reform. Some of the suggested methods of race improvement include 

frequent medical examination of the well, outdoor life, temperance in diet, 

biologic habits of living, open air schools and playgrounds, the encouragement 

of rvanl life, the segregation or sterilization of defectives, the encouragement of 

eugenic marriages by requiring medical certificates before granting licenses, 

and the establishing of a eugenics registry for the development of a race of 

human thoroughbreds. 
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Among those having a share in. the program were: — Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Jacob Riis, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Booker T. Washington, Dr. Victor 
C. Vaughan, Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, Dr. C. B. Davenport, Dr. J. N. Hurty, 
the Very Reverend (Dean) Walter Taylor Sumner and many others of equal 
prominence. 

Some of the interesting statements of the Conference were as follows: — 

"In order that the race may survive it will apparently be necessary to make 
a eugenic selection of healthy mothers and to provide that the cost of bearing 
and rearing children shall be equally shared by all.'' — ^Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, 
editor Popular Science Monthly. 

"It will be no easy task to improve the race to the point where there will 
be no dependent children, but the elimination of the dependent child will be one 
of the best indices of the superiority of our national stock." — Dr. Gertrude E. 
Hall, New York State Board of Chanties. 

MaUa Fever TransmiUed in Ooate* Milk. 

Scientists of the Bureau of Animal Industry have compiled a bulletin 
is of practical interest to physicians, to farmers who raise goats, and to invalids 
who have been prescribed goats' milk as a diet. Proofs have conclusively 
established that the transmission of a fever known variously as "Malta," "moun- 
tain," "slow typhoid," or by certain oth^r designations, to man is accomplished 
by the milk of infected goats. 

Careful observations in Texas and New Mexico show that the disease has 
always made its i^pearance unong people connected with goat raising. Entire 
families have been taken sick with it on goat ranches. The sickness appears 
usually after the kidding season, during the months of April, May, and June, 
when the people are in closer contact with the animal. Observations have also 
shown that just over the border in Mexico goat herders are not nearly so liable 
to the disease. Conclusions have been drawn that this is not due to any natural 
inununity but to the fact that the Mexicans always boil the milk before drink- 
ing it, while the Americans use it raw. 

The general opinion has prevailed that the United States is free from Malta 
fever and that the disease has only occurred through importations. However, 
it now seems evident that Malta fever has existed in Texas and New Mexico 
for at least twenty-five years. The fever takes its name from Great Britain's 
island in the Mediterranean where the disease has been exceedingly prevalent 
among British soldiers and sailors. Its occurrence in tropical and subtropical 
localities has been noted in almost every country. A number of cases have been 
reported among our soldiers who had just returned from the Philippine Islands. 

Pasteurization of infected milk for twenty minutes at 145' F. is sufficient 
to destroy the organism which transmits the disease. Therefore, milk pasteurixed 
for the destruction of tjrphoid and tuberculosis germs will also be free from the 
Malta fever genn. 

The symptoms in human beings are usually pronounced and give rise to a 
more or less severe a£fection. The most striking s3rmptom is an attack of fever 
with periods of normal temperature. The duration of these periods varies con- 
siderably during the disease. The course of the disease may extend for from 
six weeks up to a year and cases have even been observed in which relapses have 
occurred for three years. In human beings the mortality is estimated at 3 per cent. 
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Cmm have been noted in goats that extended over a period of more than a year. 
Althou^ the dieeaM has no active effect on the anifnalw, its eradication must 
be considered fcM* public health and it ib particulariy important since there 
has been a tendency recently among physicians to advise the drinking of goats' 
milk for children and invalids. 

Annual Carwention of Religiatu Education Association. 

The eleventh annual Ccmvention of the Religious Education Association, 
March 5S, 1914, is to be given to the single topic of the Relation of Hi^^ 
Educaticm to the Social Order. Educational experts and well known leaders in 
the universities and colleges will present the reports on which they have been 
working f cm* the past year on the efficiency of the colleges in preparing young 
peoi^ fcM* the more exacting demands of modem social living. The interest of 
the convention centers in the questicm whether the colleges are consciously train- 
ing for the more complex dvilizaticm in which their graduates must live and 
serve and especially whether these institutions succeed in developing moral 
competency and leading to a religious interpretation of life. Four days will be 
devoted to this study and one and a half days to the problems of instructicm in 
religion in the churches and Sunday Schools. The meetings will be held in New 
Haven where the convention will be the guest of Yale University. 

An especially notable array of speakers will address the evening meetings 
in Woolsey HalL Among the epeaken are, John R. Mott; President A. Gandier, 
of Knox College, Toronto; Charles S. Whitman, District Attorney of New 
York; GovemcM* Simeon Baldwin, of Connecticut; President William De 
Witt Hyde; President Samuel A. Eliot; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of New Yo^ and 
Ex-president Taft. Programs may be obtained from the Religious Education 
Association, Chicago, and all persons interested are invited to attend the con- 
ventkm. 

Dr. Edmund B. Huey died December SO, 191S. 

We leam with deep regret of the death at Connell, Washington, on December 
30, 1913, of Dr. Edmund Burke Huey. Bom December 1, 1870, Dr. Huey took 
his A.B. degree at Lafayette in 1895 and his Ph.D. degree at Clark University in 
1899. During the academic year 1901-02 he studied at Berlin and Paris. He 
was professor of psychology and education in the University of Pittsburg from 
1904 to 1908. After spending the years 1909-11 as resident psychologist in the 
Lmcoln State School and Colony, lincoln, Bl., he engaged in psychoclinical 
investigation at the Johns Hopkins Dispensary as Fellow by Courteqr in pqr- 
chology and education, 1910-11, and assistant in psychiatry and lecturer on 
mental devebpment, 1911-12. In 1912 his failing health led him to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Dr. Huey's early death is the more to be regretted because he had akeady 
accomplished valuable scientific work of a pioneer character, and it was to be 
expected that his continued labors would have added measurably to our knowl- 
edge in the field of implied psychology. He was the author of several books, 
among them being "The Pfe^ychology and Pedagogy of Reading" (1909), and 
"Backward and Feebleminded Chiklren" (1912). The latter book, which is 
reviewed on page 261 of this issue, is one of the most important of the current 
contributions to clinical psychology. Digitized by VjI^U V l€ 
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